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SUCCESS? 


1. How long since you got a promotion ? 

If over 2 years, score 5 points ; over 1 year but 
less than 2, 10 points; less ih.nn 1 year, 15 points 

2. How does your pay compare with others your age ? 

If below average, score 5 points; about average, 
10 points; well above average, 15 points . 

3. (If single.) Couid you support a family? 

If answer is no, score 5 points; if possible but 
doubtful, 10 points; if well able, 15 points 

4. (If married.) Are you supporting your family 
In comfort? 

If wages too low, score 5 points; if barely mak- 
ing ends meet, 10 points; if no money worries, 
15 points 

5. Are you able to save regularly ? 

If no savings, score 5 points; if irregular or in- 
adcqu,ate, 1(1 points; if regular, 15 points . 

6. Can you look ahead to a better job ? 

If no prospects, score 5 points; If probable but 
indefinite, 10 points; if your goal is in sight, 
15 points 

7. Are you training yourself for advancement ? 

If nor interested, score 5 points; if really con- 
sidering it, 10 points; if now studying in spare 
time, 15 points . 


Wkdti uewt, ,400^7 


TOTAL 


If you have answered these questions honestly, and your total 
score adds up to 75 or better, you’re to be congratulated. That 
means you are at least reasonabl.v successful or headed for success. 

On the other hand, if your score is 60 or below, you know in 
your heart you are not a success and there’s plenty of room for 
improvement. The first step toward doing something about it 


is the coupon below. If ran lead you to a belter job— highei 
pay— family security. Nearly 5 million I.C.S. students have 
proved that training through home .study •works. There are 391 
I.C.S. courses open to you— ail practical, modem, easy to lean. 
Choose the one that will help you most. Mark coupon and mait 
it today for free catalog plus 36-page book, “How to Succeed.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3200-J, SCRANTON 9. PENNA. 


Wifiiout cos) or obligation, sand ma "HOW to 
ART O Hasting 

□ Commarcial Art □ Steam Fitting 

□ Magaiine and Book □ Air Conditioning 

Illustrating □ Electrician 

G Cartooning BUSINESS 

G Show Card and Sign Lettering □ Business Administration 


G Fashion Illustrating 
AUTOMOTIVE 

□ Automobile^ Mechanic 
Q Aoto-Elec. technician 
C Auto Body Rebuilding 

and Refimshing 
G Diesel— Gas Engines 
AVIATION 

G Aeronautical Engineering Jr. 

□ Aircraft Engine Mechanic 
G Airplane Drafting 

BUILDING 

□ Architecture 

□ Arch. Drafting 

O Building Contractor 
G Estimating 

G Carpenter and Mill Work 

□ Carpenter Foreman 
G Reading Blueprints 

□ House Planning 
O Plumbing 


□ Ceiiiried Public Accountant 

□ Accounting 

□ Bookkeeping 

□ Stenography and Typing 

□ Secretarial 

□ Federal Ta* 

□ Business Correspondence 

□ Personnel and Lator Reletiona 
Q Advertising 

□ Retail Business Management 

□ Managing Small Business 

□ Siies Management 

□ Salesmanship 

□ Traffic Management 
CHEMISTRY 

G Chemical Engineering 

□ Chemistry 

□ A.ialytical Chemistry 

□ Petroleum — Nat'l Gas 
G F^ulp and Paper Making 
G Plastics 


SUCCEED" and the booklet about 
CIVI L, STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERING 

O ChfiT Engineering 
Q Structural Engineering 

□ Surveying and Mapping 
G Structural Drafting 

□ Highway Engineering 
n Reading Blueprints 
O Concrete Construction 

□ Sanitary Engineering 
DRAFTING 

O Aircraft Drafting 

□ Archilectuial Drafting 
G Electrical Drafting 

G Mechanical (jralting 
G Structural Drafting 

□ Sheet Metal Drafting 

□ Mine Surveying and Drafting 
ELECTRICAL 

G Electrical Engineering 

□ Electrician 

G Electrical Maintenance 

□ Electrical Drafting 

□ Electric Power and Light 
G Lineman 

HIGH SCHOOL 

□ High School Subjects 


the course BEFORE which I have r 

□ College Preparatory C 

□ Mathematics [ 

□ ComiTrercial 

□ Good English 

MECHANICAL [ 

AND. SHOP [ 

C Mechanical Engineering [ 

G Industrial Engineering [ 

G industrial Supervision [ 

C Foremanship [ 

G Mechanical Drafting 
G Machine Design Drafting I 

G Machi.ne Shop Practice [ 

C Tool Design [ 

Q Industrial Instrumentation [ 
O Machine Shop Inspection 
D Reading Blueprints [ 

Q Toolmakmg [ 

□ Gas— Electric Welding [ 

G Heat Treatment- Metallurgy C 
G Sheet Metal Work l 

G Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting [ 

□ Relnceratipn [ 

POWER 

G Combustion Engineering [ 

□ Diesel— Electric [ 

G Electric Light and Power C 


□ Stationary Steam Enginoormt 
O Stationary Fireman 

RADIO, TELEVISION. 
COMMUNICATIONS 

□ General Radio 

□ Radio Operation 

□ Radio Servicing— FM 

□ Television 

□ Electronics 

□ Telephone Work 
RAILROAD 

□ Locomotive Engineer 
D Diesel Locomotive 

U Air Drakes p Car Inspector 
G Railioad Administration 
TEXTILE 
C Teitile Engiiiecring 

□ Cotlon Mai.i:faclure 

□ Raynn Maituiactuie 
C Woolen Manufacture 

□ Loom filing 

G Finishing and Dyeing 
D Textile Designing 
HOME ARTS 
G Dressmaking and Designing 

□ Cookery 

□ Tea Room Menagement 


Oeevpation- 


Working Hours A.M. to - P.M. 

Special tuition retes to memters of the Armed Forces. Canadian residenb sen(L 
coupon-to lirtAfiteyoBAl Cocrespondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., MontreaL Cana^ 


□ □ □ □ □ □ □□ 






Combined with FANTASTIC NOVELS MAGAZINE 

VOL 14 APRIL, 1943 NO. 3 


Full-Length Feature 

THE WANDERER'S NECKLACE H. Rider Haggard 12 

Strange relic of a forgotten time, it lay awaiting its foreordained day of 
destiny in a hidden Viking grave. For then a long dead hand would reach 
for it. and grasp again the love and glory of the centuries — and its final; 
Inescapable doom. 

Cfypyright J9J4 by H. /?frfer Haggard. Renewed 1941. R-974X1. 

f 

Short Story 

THE ESPADRILLES Margaret St. Clair 94 

Barkeepers have listened to hard-luck tales for centuries (and will for 
centuries more) But when the scope of a man's hard luck is the starry 
galaxy, then the trouble can be really bad. 


Features 

THE READERS' VIEWPOINT 
IN THE NEXT ISSUE. 

ON THE RIM OF SPACE. 


6 

91 

Stanton A. Coblentz 92 


Editor, MARY CNAEDINCER 

Cover by Lawrence. Inside Illustrations by Lawrence, Bok and Finlay 
THE NEXT ISSUE WILL BE ON SALE MARCH 20 


Any resemblance between any character appearing in fictional matter, and any person, 
living or dead, is entirely coincidental and unintentional. 


PubUsbed bl-monthlji by Populftr Publications, Inc., at UA G. Valle Kn., Kobomo, Indiana. Editorial and Exeemire 
Ofllces. 20S East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Henry Steeger, Presldmt. John J. McTarlah, Treasurer. Entered 
as second-class matter at the Post Office at Kokomo. Indiana. Copyright, 1853, by Popular Publications, Inc. This 
Issue Is published simultaneously In the Dominion of Canada. Copyright under International Copyright Convention and 
Pan-Ameiioan Copyright Conventions. All rights reserved, including the right of reproduction, in whole or In part. 
In any form. Single copy, 25c. Annual aobscrhitlon for D.B.A.. Its posaeaslons and Canada. $1.50; other countries 
EOo additional. All correspondence relating to this publication should be addressed to 1125 E. Valle Ave., Kokomo. 

V Indiana, or 206 E. 42nd Street, New York 17. N. T. Whan miliiiiltttng manuscrliua. Mtoloae stamped, self-addresaea 
envelope for thalr return, if found tmavallalde. The paUlahers wiU ezetelae care In the handling of unsoUcitad 
manusorlpta. but assume no responsibility for thetr rstniB. Printed In ths U.8.A. 
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PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 
Repay in Convenient Monthly Installments! 


THOUSANDS OF MEN AND 
WOMEN LIKE YOU USE OUR 
CONFIDENTIAL BY MAIL LOAN SERVICE 

So much easier than calling on friends and relatives . . so much more business* 
like to borrow the money you need from fifty-year old State Finance Com- 
pany that meets the need for ready cash for thousands of folks all over America! 
Yes — no matter where you live, you can borrow any amount from $30.00 to 
$600.00 entirely by mail in complete privacy, without anyone to sign or endorse 
the loan for you. Your friends, neighbors, family, or even your employer will not 
know you are applying for a loan. If you need money fast, rush the coupon below 
for FREE LOAN INFORMATION. 

DEBTS) GET> 50 Si.' 600 !! Quick-Easy-Privnie 


Tm Cob iBtraw Ftbbi 
9TATE HNANCI COMPANT 
■•fordleti •! Slot* WlMr« Tbb Uv* 

Monthly payments are made to lit year 
budget best. You can start paying sue 
weeks after the loan is made, and repay in 
convenient monthly payments out of your 
furure catnings. The cosi of the loan u 
regulated by cbe laws of the State o/ Ne- 
braska. For numple, if the loan is rei^id 
ahead of time, you pay only for the time 
you use the money not one day longer! 
One out of three applicants get cash on 
their sigrtacure only. Furniture and auto 
loans are also made. No matter in which 
Btacfl you live, you can borrow from Suit 
Finaocc Company in complere confidence. 



m INSURANCE 


CONFIDENTIAL 

Complete privacy 19 assured. No one knows you arc applying 
for a loan. AU details are handled m the privacy of your own 
home, and entirely by mail. ONLY YOU AND WE KNOW 
ABOUT IT! 

Old Reliable Company— MORE 
THAN 50 YEARS OF SERVKEI 

STATE FINANCE COMPANY wai orgoniied in 1 897. 

Durirtg the po«t 54 yean, we hove helped over 

® 1,000,000 men and women in all 

wolks of life. Confidential loons ore 
made oil over America, in all 40 
states. We are licerued by the Banking Department of 
the State of Nebrosko to do business under the'‘Sinell 
Loan Law. You'll enfoy borrowing this eoiy, confldentlol, 
convenient woy from this old, responsible eompony ki 
whom ym con place the greotest confidence. 

STATE FINANCE COMPANY 

323 Securities Bldg. Omaha 2, Nebraska 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS 


if you ace over 2) years of age and steadily employed, 
simply mail the coupon below for your Loan Application, 
sent CO you in a plain envelope. There is no obligation, and 
you'll get fast acuon. 'you can get the money you need to 
help pay bills, to buy furniture, to repair your home or cat, 
to pay doctor or hospital bills, to pay for a vacation, a trip, 
or for schooling, or for any other purpose. This money is 
here, waiting for you, so rush this coupon today! 

As// Coupon for FREE Loon 
Application!! 

^You'll ogree with thousands .of others that thb b 4 
I wonderfully easy way to solve your money prob- 
lem. No motter who you ore or where you llvew* 
If youVe over 25 years old and steadily em- 
ployed — mall this coupon now. Loans ore mode 
to men and women in all walks of life and In oU 
kinds of jobi^to factory ond office workers^ 
teochers, civil service employees, rollrood men^ 
and hundreds of othen. Get the money you need 
and get it now. Rudt the coupon. ^ M 


MAIL COUPON 


yjidsy! 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Department Y-71 

S33 5ecvrMtes Blde<s Ovneka 3; Nefarashe 

Without obligstioo rush to me full details in plain env€lop< logetber 
with the FREE l^aa Applicadon and Loan Papers for mr sigoacore. 
if 1 decide to borrow. 

Name 

Address 

City ^utc 

Ocospedoa A«e 


^ AmoBBf you wem to borrow S. 







THE READERS 
VIEWPOINT 



Address . comments to the Letter Editor, Famous Fantastic Mys- 
teries, Popular Publications, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FROM THE EDITOR 
Dear Readers: 

The “Skull-Face " issue of famom f antastic 
Mysteries (December 1932) was a popular one. 
The lead story was very well liked and the 
others were mentioned as among the best in 
the magazine this year, as the letters following 
this one of mine will show. The cover was 
particularlly successful, and it did show Law- 
rence at his best, we think. 

There are 9ther Robert E. Howard stories 
which will be very acceptable to the readers, 
most of them shorter, and with the encour- 
agement from the present batch of enthusiastic 
letters, it would seem that several of his mas- 
terpieces of fantasy will be very suitable to our 
pages in the near future. And Theodore Stur- 
geon has some other very fine stories which 
might be available in response to popular de- 
mand. and “The Homecoming” by Ray Brad- 
bury is not the only one in the list of the 
fascinating “family” stories by Ray Bradbury. 
If you would like to see more by these three 
great writers, a few letters stating so will help 
us to make up our editorial minds about 
F.F.M. fare in the coming year. 

And speaking of making up editorial minds 
— 1 wish to tliank the fantasy readers who have 
helpied to do just that recently. We have al- 
ways had standby friends who were ready to 
suggest a book iir lend a book, and from time 
to time have gratefully mentioned them in 
the editor’s letter. Such friendly readers as 
Thyril L. Ladd. Darrell C. Richardson, For- 
rest J Ackerman. “L.A.E..” Oswald Train, 
Edward Lavery. Orin S. McFarland, and many 
others. More recently we have been adding to 
the assistance from these faithful helpers, the 
suggestions of Calvin Beck, and P. Christian 
Steinbrunner. Sometimes it is the suggestion 
of a book for which we are indebted— some- 
times the loan of a book. In the case of “Full 
Moon” it was suggested by many readers, 
pushed by the enthusiasm of Darrell C. Rich- 
ardson, and finally lent by Orin S. McFarland 
who has a large collection and who lives in 
New York City, easily accessible to the editor 
of your magazine. Mr. McFarland, by the way, 
has also suggested many recent F.F.M. stories 
—including "The Gray Mahatma”, “Her Ways 
Are Death”— and some time back the very 


popular The Devil's Spoon” Mr. Steinbrun- 
ner is responsible for both the suggestion and 
the book in the case of “The Bat Flies Low” 
There is not room to mention everyone who 
has so generously lielped, but we thank you 
all, and we hope, reaciers of F.F.M. , that you 
will continue to let us know what you believe 
will appeal to other readers— as this is what 
keeps our magazine a success! 

Fantastically Yours, 



ABOUT ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 

Dear Editrix: 

Cuiigratulatioris on vour 13th annish! A won- 
derful job from cover 10 cover. Must say also 
congratulations for getting the most infrequent— 
and of the best- fantasists under one cover: How- 
ard, Bradburv. and Bok. Howard, who deserves 
much more frequent reprinting, never fails to 
hold one in the deepest suspense. “.Skull-Face” is 
not so horridly brutal as the Conan stories, but 
moves with a subtler menace, infinitely .suitable 
to the modern selling in which it was placed. 

As for Bradbury, his “The Homecoming”, al- 
though [ had previously read it. still held a deep 
fascination for me. It is one of his very best, I 
think, ranking up with “Usher II", and “The 
Exiles. 

As for Bok, I have heard all sorts of rumors a.s 
to whether he is leaving fantasy. 1 hope not— 
and this picture illustrates why. 

The other two ivere also good. "Killdozer" 
maintains a horror rarely equaled in any type of 
literature. This story reminded me— rather forci- 
bly at times— of Jack London. Which is all to the 
gocxl. 

I am in complete agreement with Brian Mc- 
Naughton and his views on stf in F.F.M.— I’m 
against it. After all. fantasy is a much older and 
more efiective— to my way of thinking— art form 
than stf. Although I enjoy and write stf as well 
as fts. I prefer fts to any other. 1 am w'illing— 
indeed, T am anxious, to contribute to his pro- 
posed fmz. r intend to write him immediately. I 
am sure he would appreciate all the cooperation 
po.ssible. I close with a plea for HPL’s “Quest of 
Kadath”. 

Fred Chappel. 

Box 182, 

Canton, N. C, 

(Continued on page 8 ) 
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GET SHOP-METHOD HOME TRAINING 

success in Today’s Top Industries! 

SEND COUPON 
TODAY 
for FREE 
and 

COMPLETE 
SAMPLE LESSON! 


RADIO-TELEVISION or AUTOMOTIVE-DIESEL 

« ELiaRONICS A AUIED MECHANICS 


Like a business of your own ... or a good job with a big 
firm . . . and get paid for what you know? Shop-Method 
Home Training in Radio, Television, Electronics will bring 
you the job. ..money. ..you’ve always wanted. 105 million 
Radios, 3100 stations... 16 million TV sets, over 100 TV 
stations... many more, now Govt, restrictions 
are off. Defense industries want trained 
men for interesting, good pay jobs. Get Tj! 
into this opportunity-making in- 
dustry... advance fast. Find out 
how . . . mail coupon . . TODAY ! 


Want to be your own boss ... or get into booming indns- 
tries? 8 million older cars need big, profitable services 
and repairs. Farm machinery is going DieseL Defense in* 
dustry begs for more and more trained mechanics for 
high-pay jobs. National Schools Shop-Method 
Home Training prepares you for all Automo- 




I GIVE YOU STANDARD PARTS! 
INCLUDING TUBES! 

—they are 
yours to 
keep. You 
actually 
learn by 
doing, build 
generators, 
receivers, a big Super-Het radio. 

THIS PROFESSIONAL FAaORY- 
MADE MULTI-TESHR IS YOURS I 

Valuable 
equipment 
every 
Radio-TV 
man needs. 
Yours to 
keep! 

INVESTIGATE NOW! 



LET NATIONAL SCHOOLS of Los Angeles, 
California, a Resident Trade School for 
almost 50 years, train you at home fbT 
today's unlimited opportunities. Pick 
your Industry— mail coupon below nowl 

E4JtN EXTRA MONEY 

WHILE YOU LEARN! 

I show you how to earn extra money 
while learning.’ Many men have paid for 
their entire course in this way. You can, 
too. Remember : Shop - Method Home 
Training covers every phase of the in- 
dustry — in an interesting step-by-step 
way. Why wait-take the first step to suc- 
cess-mail the coupon today ! 

DRAFT AGE? Training helps you get the 
service branch you want, advance fast. 

That means higher pay and 
grade, more prestige — right 
away! Don't take a chance — 
mail coupon now! 



your Free Book and Sample Les- 
son now! 

JVE YOU THE TOOLS OF YOUR 

El Big professional-quality 
?bf tools of your trade — and 
all-metal 
tool box. All 
yours to keep 
—part of 
your course ; 
they help 
make your 
training more 
practical — start you off right! 

NATIONAL 

SCHOOLS 

LOS ANGELES 37, CALIFORNIA 

BatabUthed 1905 

In Canada: 193 Eott Hoctlngi Street 
Vanteuvnr 4, B.C.. 




APPROVED FOR 
0.1. TRAININO 


DON’T 
PUT IT OFF 
GET THE 
BIG SALARY 
YOU’VE 
ALWAYS 

wanted: 


MAIL TODAY -YOU’RE "ON YOUR WAY 
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Man tn envelope 
or paste on 
postal card 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS, Dopt. 

4000 S. Figuoroa $tro«t 
Los Angolas 37, CoUfarnia 

I want to"nt going" ! Send me Free Book I checked and 
Free Sample Lesson. I understand no salesman will calL 

□ My Future in Radio-Television d Electronics 

□ My Future tn Automotive-Diesel d Allied Mechaniot 


KAME- 


-AGE- 


AD0RE8S- 


..ZONE- 


.STATE.. 


Q VITS I ClMck Iwra tf lataoud hem Hrvka Ins then 4 ysoii sga. 





(Continued from page 6) 

PRAISING “SKULL-FACE” 

By the response in the letter column of the 
December issue of F.F.M., it can be seen that 
Rohmer is very much in demand and that “The 
Bat Flies Low” is a very popular choice indeed. 
I am pleased that I in some small way contributed 
to its publication and quality of your magazine, 
by suggesting the title and lending you my copy 
of the book. 

May I take a personal word here and praise 
“Skull-Face” and the entire contents of the 
December issue? Perfection! 

P. Christian Steinbrunner, 

A Fan Forever 

c/o wfuv-fm, 

Fordham University. 

New York City. 

FANTASY VET-CONVENTION 

On April 19th. 1953, the Fantasy Veterans As- 
sociation will pre.sent their Third Annual Fan- 
Vet Convention, at Werdermann’s Hall, 3rd Ave. 
at E. i6th Street, New York City, N. Y. The fun 
begins at 1 p.m. There you'll meet many of the 
science fiction magazine editors, authors, artists 
and readers. You’ll hear many talks on your 
favorite literature. You’ll have a chance to ask 
questions of these authors, editors and artists. 
Judging by the first two annual conventions held 
in 1951 and 1952 you’ll have the time of your life. 

There is also a very serious side and most im- 
portant reason for this convention. It is put on to 
obtain money to carry on the work of sending to 
the boys and gals in the Armed Forces overseas 
packages of s-£ magazines and Ixwks. This work 
is carried on only thru your donations of both 
current magazines and money and thru the profits 
of these annual conventMrtj|B^Jn the past this 
convention will have a rlH^iant auction, where 
covers, and interior origihils-of the many profes- 
sional magazines are auctioned off to the highest 
bidders. 'You can start your collection or add to 
that collection of your favorite artists. 

These originals are donated free by their creators 
and their publishers. The money obtained by 
their auction goes to get that copy of Famous 
Fantastic Mysteries and other s-f magazines to 
that boy or girl overseas fighting for your country. 
Remember there are no new.sstands in Korea. For 
those of you who need back issues of magazines 
to fill that hole in your collection, we have many 
rare issues of most of the s-f magazines donated by 
fellow readers throughout the country at this 
auction. 

Come on over, have a good time, and buy at 
the auction. 

James V. TAURASt, Commander 
Fantasy Veterans Association 
137-03 32nd Ave.. 

Flushing 54, N. Y. 

11th WSFC PLANS 

Memberships for the tith World Science Fiction 
Convention may now be obtained by sending a 
dollar to Box 2019, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

The time of the convention is Labor Day week 
eod, -September 5-7. The place, the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel, one of the finest and best known 


on the East Coast. We have engaged for the ex- 
clusive use of the convention activities the main 
ballroom, the 18th floor, the roof garden, and the 
well-known Clover Room. 

More important, from the point of view of you 
fans, perhaps, is the fact that the Bellevue will 
give a special, flat room-rate to all convention 
members; $6. for singles, fio. for doubles. There 
has been some talk of special facilities for such 
larger groups as clubs which might want a suite, 
adjoining rooms, etc., but as yet there is nothing 
definite on that angle. 

Also it’s too early for a definite program sched- 
ule. but program chairman Lester Del Ray tells 
me we’re going to match Chicago’s brilliant 
“first.” the s-f ballet. 

So, for one of the great fan experiences of your 
life, gel that dollar in to Box 2019. Philadelphia 
3. then you’ll be a member of the iith World 
Convention in Philadelphia in ’53. 

Tom Clareson. 

Chairman, Publicity Committee. 
3731 Spruce St.. Phila. 4. Pa. 

WANTS TO TRADE 

Any readers desiring to trade, I have from 
time to time, many desirable items by Haggard. 
Mundy, Burroughs and many other old lime fa- 
vorites. If you have no lx>oks for trade, will gladly 
make you a most reasonable price lor any item 
you might be interested in. Thank you. Miss 
Gnaediiiger. for a fine magazine which has been 
instrumental in turning what might have been a 
boresome hour into one of sheer enjoyment. 

Orin S. McFarland. 

103 W. 80th St., 

New York 24. N. Y. 

DISCUSSING HOWARD’S WRITING 

Did you ever read a story by Edgar Allen Poe 
called “The Facts lit The Case of Monsieur Valde- 
mar"? It is a short story, and Gilberr Collins 
thinks this inspired Siodmak's "Donovan's Brain." 
Collins writes in a letter to me, “One can safely 
bet tliai Poe’s small Valdemar played its part in 
inspiring Siodmak’s big and very striking ex- 
cursion into the lealms of the medico fantastic.” 
So Valdemar might be O.K. for F.F.M. I never 
read it. 

In the same letter Collins uses the term 
“Science Fantasy" and with that term 1 would like 
to enter in the "science fiction in F.F.M." debate. 
Of course, the sf. stories are fantasy, since as 
yet they belong to wistful realms of day dreams 
which we employ to relieve ourselves of reality 
fatigue fR.F.). and science fantasy is a much 
l)eiver term for these stories than science fiction. 
There are a lot of fictional stories about science 
that tvould have to Ije called .science fiction, since 
they deal with .science and are fiction but do 
not go beyond anything we have today. 

When a .science story goes beyond our ex- 
isting science and deals in space ships, interplane- 
tary beings and the like, then it is in the realm 
of fantasy and is not a science fiction but a 
science fantasy. Science fantasies (sfts.) in past 
F.F.M. issues would inclttde “Green Splotches.” 
all the Wells novels, “Planet of Sand,” “Donovan’s 
Brain,” etc., all of which were successes, showing 
the readers like them. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Joan fH£ Wad 

JOAN'S COTTAGE, 

23, L^nivet, Bodmin, Cornwall, England 



lwav^ upon yuv 


5 a«c wcRTunC 


Wti-L. NOO. tf' 


> CAfi/ty yot/R wee’ jroAn -rxr wad' 


AS HEALER. One Lady wnies: “My sister suffered very badly for years, but 
since I gave her a Joan tiie. Wad lo keep near her she is much easier. Do you think 
this is due to Joan or the water irom the Lucky Well?” 


AS LUCK BRINGER. Another writes: 

"Since the war my wife and 1 have been 
dogged by pcrsi.nent ill-luck and we 
seemed to be sinking lower and lower. , 

One day someone sent us a Joan the m M 

Wad. We have never found out who it f 

was, but, coincidence if you like, within 
a week ] got a much better lob and my 

wife had some money IcU her Since K 

then we have never looked back and, 
needless to say, swear by ‘Queen Joan' ' 

AS MATCHMAKER. A young girl wrote knd informed me 
that she had had scores of boy friends, but it was not until 
she had visited Cornwall and taken Joan hack with her that she 
met the boy of her dream.s, and as they got better acquainted 
she discovered he also has "Joan the Wad." 


00 YOU 

eeueye /// 

LVC/C 

c knd informed me 
ut it was not until 
:k with her that she 
)t better acquainted f 


AS PRIZEWINNER. A young man wrote us only last week: “For two years 
I entered competitions without luck, but since getting Joan the Wad I have fre- 
quently been successful although 1 have not won a big prize. But I know that 
who won $5,600 in a competition has one because I gave it to him. When 
he won his $5,600 he gave me $280 for myself, so you see I have cause to bless 
‘Queen Joan' ” 






Mrs. ‘WILSON, of Fal- 
mouch, says, 1951: 

Since receiving Joan the 
Wad my husband's 

health has improved 100%. 


Mr. JONES of Cheltenham, 
says, 1951; 

Send me J. O'Lanicrn. Since 
receiving Joan the Wad have 
won two 1st prizes in Cross- 
words . . John Bull and 
Sunday Chronicle. 


JOAN THE WAD 


% 


is Queen of the Lucky 
Cornish Piskeys. Thousands 
of persons all over the world 
claim that she has brought 
them Wonderful Luck in the 
way of Health, Wealth and 
Happiness. 



AS SPECULATOR. A man 

writes; “1 had some shares that 
for several years 1 couldn't give 
away. They were 14 cent shares 
and all of a sudden they went up 
in the market to $1.10, I hap- 
pened to be .staring at Joan the 
W'ad. Pure imagination, you 
may say. but 1 thought I saw her 
wink approvingly I sold out, 
reinvested the money at greater 
profit and have prospered ever 


Just send Two Dollar notes 
or an International Money since." 

Order and a large self-addressed envelope to; 

JOAN’S COTTAGE, 23, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL, ENG. 

and I will send you both History and Mascot. 
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Last Resort 


By ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 

Where Would You Turn For Help — If You Had Been 
Unjustly Convicted Of Murder? 

When a man is convicted of crime and has exhausted all his legal remedies, his only chance is to 
appeal to public opinion — but HOW? Here is the fall story of how a group o{ public-spirited U. S. 
citizens have ireeil a number of men unjustly condemned to death for murder. Here is fact as 
exciting as fiction: true stories of crime investigations . . of suppressed evidence . . of prison 
grapevines . . of clues 20 years old . . of brutality and hate and hope — a fast-paced book that 

sounds a ringing appeal for a more scientific and impartial approach to crime detection, ftiller 
justice and greater honesty in much of the country’s prison system. 

AND HERE, IN COMPACT FORM, ARE THE STORIES OFi 


CLARENCE BOGGIE, strapping lumber- 
jack who was kind lo old ladies and swore 
that he hadn't smashed in the head of the 
Seattle recluse — though there were plenty of 
clues that poiiited to his guilt . . . 

WILLI \M !\f ARVIN LINDLEY, red headed 
boathouse operator, awaiting execution for a 
brutal sex murder committed on the banks of 
' the Yuba River in California . . . 

THE BRITE BROTHERS— John and Coke 
— mountain men accused of murdering two 
peace officers in a rip-roaring nocturnal gun- 
battle — though the Brite brothers swore they 
acted in self-defense 

T. R. McCLURE, who knew that the bal- 
listics experts were using double talk . . . 
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RICHARD ROE, successful mechanic 
with a score of friends, a fine wife . . . and 
a mistress who was found strangled one 
day soon after he had visited her apart- 
ment 

VANCE HARDY, likable, quick-witted, 
race-track follower and condemned mur- 
derer, who had spent 10 years in solitary 
confinement when the Court of Last Resort 
began to look into his case . . . And many 
more. 


Argosy Magazine, Dept. PG 

205 East 42na Street 
New York, New York 

Yes ! Please send me my copy of The Court of 
Lmt Report. 

□ I enclose .fx.no (check or money-order). You 
will pay postage. 

□ .Send C.O.D. — I will pay postage charges. 
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By H. Rider Haggard 


The Wanderer's Necklace 


Strange relic oj a forgotten time, it lay aivait- 
ing its foreordained day of destiny in a hidden 
Viking grave. For then a long dead hand 

tvould reach for it, and grasp again the love and 
glory of the centuries — and its final, inescap- 
able doom. 

O F MY cliil(lhoo(i in niv lilt as Olal 1 siand. but 1 gatlititil (bat they were people 
tan itijain liitb 1 here (oinc to nit, v\ho, Itavinji innt walked about and been 
however reeoliettions of a liouse. sur- awake, now laid themselves down in a bed of 
rounded by a moat, situatetl in a (Jieat plain eaith and sltpi, I remcriiber looking at a big 
near to seas or inland lakes, on whith plain mound which was said to cover a chief known 
Hood mounds that I connected with the dead. as “ J’he Wanderer.” whom Freyclisa, the wise 
What the dead were 1 did not quite under- woman, my nurse, told me had lived hundreds 

Copyright 1914 i>V H. Rider Huggard. Renewed 1941, R-974tI. 
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or thousands of years before, and thinking that 
so much earth over him must make him very 
hot at nights. 

I remember also that the hall called Aar was 
a long house rooted with sods, on which grew 
grass and sometimes little white Howers. and 
that inside of it cows were tied up. We lived in 
a place beyond, that was separated off from 
the cows by balks of rough timber. I used to 
watch them being milked through a crack be- 
tween two of the balks where a knot had fallen 
out, leaving a convenient eyehole about the 
height of a walking-stick from the floor. 

One day my elder and only-brother, Ragnar, 
who had very red hair, came and pulled me 
away from this eyehole because he wanted to 
look through it himself at a cow that always 
kicked the girl who milked it. I howled, and 
Steinar, my foster-brother, who had light-col- 
oured hair and blue eyes, and was much bigger 
and stronger than I, came to my help, because 
we always loved each other. He fought Ragnar 
and made his nose bleed, after which my moth- 
er, the Lady Thora, who was very beautiful, 
boxed his ears. Then we all cried, and my fa- 
ther, Thorvald, a tall man, rather loosely made, 
who had come in from hunting, for he carried 
the skin of some animal of which the blood 
had run down on to his leggings, scolded us 
and told my mother to keep us quiet as he w^as 
tired and wanted to eat. ‘ 

That is the only scene which returns to me 
of my infancy. 

The next of which a vision has come to me 
is one of a somewhat similar house to our own 
at Aar, upon an island called Lesso, where we 
were all visiting a chief of the name of Athal- 
brand. 

He was a big, fierce-looking man with a 
great forked beard, from which he was called 
Athalbrand Fork-beard. One of his nostrils 
was larger than the other, and he had a droop 
in his left eye, both of which peculiarities came 
to him from some wound or wounds that he 
had received in war. In those days everybody 
was at war with everybody else, and it was 
quite uncommon for anyone to live until his 
hair turned grey. 

The reason of our visit to this chief Athal- 
brand was that my elder brother, Rignar, 
might be betrothed to his only surviving child, 
Iduna, all of whose brothers had been killed in 
some battle. I can see Iduna now as she was 
when she first appeared before us. We were 
sitting at table, and she entered through a door 
at the top of the hall. She was clothed in a 
blue robe, her long fair hair, whereof she had 
an abundance, was arranged in two plaits 
which hung almost to her knees, and about 
her neck and arms were massive gold rings 
that tinkled as she walked. She had a round 
face, coloured like a wild rose, and innocent 


blue eyes that took in everything, although she 
always seemed to look in front of her and see 
nothing. Her lips were very red and appeared 
to smile. Altogether I thought her the loveliest 
creature that ever I had looked on, and she 
walked like a deer and held her head very 
proudly. 

■Still, she did not please Ragnar, who whis- 
pered to me that she was sly and would bring 
mischief on all that had to do with her. I, who 
at the time was about twenty-one years of age, 
wondered if he had gone mad to talk thus of 
this beautiful creature. Then I remembered 
that just before we had left home 1 had caught 
Ragnar kissing the daughter of one of our 
thralls behincf the shed in which the calves 
were kept. 

She was a brown girl, very well made, as her 
rough robe, fastened beneath her breast with 
a strap, showed plainly, and she had big dark 
eyes with a sleepy look in them. Also, I never 
saw any one kiss quite so hard as she did; Rag- 
nar himself was outpassed. I think that is w^hy 
even the great lady, Iduna the Fair, did not 
please him. All the while he was thinking of 
the brown-eyed girl in the russet robe. Still, it 
is true that, brown-eyed girl or no, he read 
Iduna aright. 

Moreover, if Ragnar did not like Iduna. 
from the first Iduna hated Ragnar. So it came 
about that, although both my father, Thor- 
vald. and Iduna’s father. Athalbrand, stormed 
and threatened, these two declared that they 
would have nothing to do with each other, 
and the project of their marriage came to an 
end. 

O N THE night before we were to leave 
Lesso. whence Ragnar had already gone. 
Athalbrand saw me staring at Iduna. This, in- 
deed, was not wonderful, as I could not take 
my eyes from her lovely face, and when she 
looked at me and .smiled with those red lips of 
hers I became like a silly bird that is bewitched 
by a snake. 

At first I thought that he was going to be 
angry, but suddenly some idea seemed to 
strike him so that he called my father, Thor- 
wald, outside the house. Afterwards I was sent 
for, and found the two of them .seated on a 
three-cornered, flat stone, talking in the moon- 
light. for it was summer-time, when everything 
looks blue at night and the sun and the moon 
ride in the sky together. Near by stood my 
mother, listening. 

“Olaf,” said my father, “would you like to 
marry Iduna the Fair?” 

“Like to marry Iduna?” I gasped. “Aye, more 
than to be High King of Denmark, for she is 
no woman, but a goddess.” 

At this saying my mother laughed, and 
Athalbrand, who knew Iduna when she did 



not seem a goddess, called me a fool. Then they 
talked, while I stood trembling with hope and 
fear. 

"He’s blit a seiond son. said Athalbrand. 

"I ha\e lold loii tliere is land enough for 
both of them, also tlie gold that came with his 
mother will be his, and that’s no small sum.’’ 
answered Thonald. 

"He’s no warrior, but a skald.” objected 
Athalbrand again: "a sillv half-man who makes 
songs and plays upon the harp.” 

"Songs are .sometimes stronger than swords.’’ 
replied my father, 'and. after all, it is wisdom 
that rules. One braiir can goiern mans men: 
also, harps make merry music at a feast. More- 
over. Olaf is brave enough. How can he be 
otherwise coming of the stock he does?” 

“He. is thin and weedy.” objected Athal- 
brand. a saving that made mv mother angry. 

“Nay. Lord Athalbriind.” she said; “he is tall 
and straight as a dart, and will yet be the 
hand.somest man in these parts.” * 

"Every duck thinks it lias hatched out a 
swan,” grumbled \thalbrand, while with my 
eyes I implored by mother to be silent. 

Then he thought for awhile, pulling at his 
long forked beard, and said at last: 

“My heart tells me no good of such a mar- 
riage. Iduna, who is the only one left to me, 
could marry a man of more wealth and power 
than this rune-making stripling is ever likely 
to be. Vet just now [ know none such whom I 
would wish to hold my place when I am gone. 
Moreover, it is spread far and wide throughout 
the land that m\ daughter is to be wed to 
Thorvald’s son, and it matters little ‘to which 
son. 

"At least, I will not have it said that she has 
been given the go-by. Therefore, let this Olaf 
take her, it she will have him. Only,” he added 
with a growl, ' let him play no tricks like that 
red headed cub. his brother Ragnar, if he 
would not taste of a spear through his liv'er. 
Now I go to learn Iduna’s mind.” 

So he went: as did my father and mother, 
leaving me alone, thinking and thanking the 
gods for the chance that had come my way- 
yes, and blessing Ragnar and that brown-eyed 
wench who had thrown her spell over him. 

Whilst I stood thus I heard a sound, and, 
turning, saw Iduna gliding towards me in the 
blue twilight, looking more lovely than a 
dream. .At my side she stopped and said; 

“My father tells me you wish to speak with 
me,” and she laughed a little softly and held 
me with her beautiful eyes. 

After that I know not what happened till I 
saw Iduna bending towards me like a willow 
in the wind, and then— oh, joy of joysl— felt her 
kiss upon my lips. Now my speech was un- 
sealed, and I told her the tale that lovers have 
always told. How that I was ready to die for 


her (to which she answered that she had rather 
that I lived, since ghosts were no good hus- 
bands); how that I was not worthy of her (to 
which she answered that I was young, with all 
my tijne before me, and might live to be great- 
er than I thought, as she believed 1 should); 
and .so forth. ^ 

Onlv one more thing comes back to me of 
that blissful hour. Foolishiv I said what I had 
been thinking, namely, that I blessed Ragnar. 
.At these words, of a sudden Idima's face grew 
stern and the lovclight in her eyes was changed 
to sucli as gleams from swords. 

"I do not bless Ragnar,” she answered. “I 
hope one day to see Ragnar—’’ and she 
checked herself, adding, ‘Clome let us enter, 
Olaf. I hear my father calling me to mix his 
sleeping-( up.” 

So we went into the house hand in hand, 
and when they saw us coming thus, all gath- 
ered there burst into shouts of laughter after 
their rude fashion. Moreover, beakers were 
thrust init) our hands, and we were made to 
drink from them and swear some oath. Thus 
ended our betrothal. 

I think it was on the next dav that we sailed 
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for home in my father’s largest ship of war, 
w'hich was named the Swnn. I went unwillingly 
enough, who desired to drink more of the de- 
light of Iduna's eyes. Still, go I must, since 
Athalbrand would have it so. The marriage, 
he said, should take place at Aar at the time of 
the spring feast, and not before. Meanwhile he 
held it was best we should be apart that we 
might learn whether we still clung to each 
other in absence. 

These were the reasons he gave, but I think 
that he was already somewhat sorry for what 
he had done, and reflected that between har- 
vest and springtime he might find another hus- 
band for Iduna, who was more to his mind. 
For Athalbrand, as I learned afterwards, was 
a scheming and a false-hearted man. More- 
over, he was of no high lineage, but one who 
had raised himself up by war and plunder, and 
therefore his blood did not compel him to 
honour. 

T he next scene which comes back to me of 
those early days is that of the hunting of 
the white northern bear, when I saved the life 
of Steiner, my foster-brother, and nearly lost 
my ow n. 

It was on a day when the winter was merg- 
ing into spring, but the coast-line near Aar 
was still thick with pack ice and large floes 
which had floated in from the more northern 
seas. A certain fisherman who dwelt on this 
shore came to the hall to tell us that he had 
seen a great white bear on one of these floes, 
which, he believed, had swum from it to the 
land. He was a man with a club-foot, and 1 



can recall a vision of him limping across the 
snow towards the drawbridge of Aar, support- 
ing himself by a staff on the top of which was 
cut the figure of some animal. 

"Young lords,” he cried out, "there is a 
white bear on die land, such a bear as once I 
saw when I was a boy. Come out and kill the 
bear and win honour, but first give me to 
drink for my news." 

At that time I think my father, Thorvald, 
was away from home with most of the men, I 
do not know why; but Ragnar, Steinar and I 
were lingering about the stead with little or 
nothing to do, since the time of sowing was 
not yet. At the news of the club-footed man, 
we ran for our spears, and one of us went to 
tell the only thrall who could be spared to 
make ready the horses and come with us. 
Thora, my mother, would have stopped us— 
she said she had heard from her father that 
such bears were very dangerous beasts— but 
Ragnar only thrust her aside, while I kissed 
her and told her not to fret. 

Outside the hall I met Freydisa, a dark, quiet 
woman of middle age, one of the virgins of 
Odin, whom I loved and who loved me and, 
save one other, me only among men, for she 
had been my nurse. It was said by some folks 
that she was a wise woman, by others that she 
was a witch. 

“Whither nOw, young Olaf?” she asked me. 
"Has Iduna come here that you run so fast?” 

"No,” I answered, “but a white bear has.” 

"Ohl then things are better than I thought, 
who feared lest it might be Iduna before her 
time. Still, you go on an ill errand, from which 
I think you will return sadly.” 

"Why do you say that, Freydisa?" I asked. 
“Is it just because you love to croak like a 
raven on a rock, or for some good reason?” 

"I don’t know, Olaf,” she answered. “I say 
things because they come to me, and I must, 
that is all. I tell you that evil will be born of 
this bear hunt of yours, and you had better 
stop at home.” 

“To be laughed at by my brethren, Freydisa? 
Moreover, you are foolish, for if evil is to be, 
how can I avoid it? Either your foresight is 
nothing or the evil must come.” 

“That is so,” answered Freydisa. “From your 
childhood up you had the gift of reason which 
is more than is granted to most of<hese fools 
about us. Go, Olaf, and meet your foreor- 
dained evil. Still, kiss me before you go lest 
we should not see each other again for a while. 
If the bear kills you. at least you will be saved 
from Iduna.” 

Now while she said these words I was kissing 
Freydisa, whom I loved dearly, but when I un- 
derstood them I leapt back before she could 
kiss me again. 

“What do you mean by yqur talk about 


Iduna?” I asked. “Iduna is my betrothed, and 
I’ll suffer no ill speech of her.” 

“I know she is, Olaf. You’ve got Ragnar’s 
leavings. Although he is so hot-headed, Ragnar 
is a wise dog in some ways, who can tell what 
he should not eat. There, begone, you think 
me jealous of Iduna, as old women can be, but 
it’s not that, my dear. Oh! you’ll learn before 
all is done, if you live. Begone, begone! I'll 
tell you no more. Hark. Ragnar is shouting to 
you,” and she pushed me away. 

It was a long ride to where the bear was 
supposed to be. At first as we went we talked a 
great deal, and made a wager as to which of 
the three of us should first drive a spear into 
the beast’s body so deep that the blade was 
hidden, but afterwards I grew silent. Indeed, I 
was musing so much of Iduna and of how the 
time drew near when once more I should see 
her sweet face, wondering also why Ragnar and 
Freydisa should think so HI of her who seemed 
S goddess rather than a woman, that I .forgot 
all about the bear. So completely did I forget 
it that when, being by nature very observant, 
I saw the slot of such a beast as we passed a 
certain birch wood, I did not think to connect 
it with that which we were hunting or to point 
it out to the others who were riding ahead 
of me. 

A t length we came to the sea, and there. 

sure enough, saw a great ice-floe, which 
now and again tilted as the .surge caught its 
broad green flank. When it tilted towards us 
we perceived a track worn deep into the ice by 
the paws of the prisoned bear as it had marched 
endlessly round. Also we saw a big grinning 
skull, whereon sat a raven picking at the eye- 
holes. and some fragments of white fur. 

“The bear is dead!” e.xclaimed Ragnar. 
“Odin’s curse be on that club-footed fool who 
gave us this cold ride for nothing.” 

“Yes. I suppose so,” said Steinar doubtfully. 
“Don’t you think that it is dead, Olaf?” 

“What is the good of asking Olaf?” broke in 
Ragnar, with a rough laugh. “What does Olaf 
know about bears? He has been asleep for the 
last half hour dreaming of Athalbrand’s blue- 
eyed daughter; or perhaps he is making up an- 
other poem.” 

“Olaf sees farther when he seems asleep than 
some of us do when we are awake,” answered 
Steinar hotly. 

“Oh. yes,” replied Ragnar. “Sleeping or wak- 
ing, Olaf is perfect in your eyes. Wake up, now, 
brother Olaf, and tell us: Is not the bear 
dead?” 

Then I answered, “Why, of course, a bear is 
dead; see its skull, also pieces of its hide?” 

"Therel” exclaimed Ragnar. “Our family 
prophet has settled the matter. Let us go 
hcHne.” 
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"Olaf said that a bear was dead,” answered 
Steinar, hesitating. 

Ragnar, who had already swung himsell 
round in his quick fashion, spoke back over 
his shoulder; 

"Isn’t that enough for you? Do you want to 
liunt a skull or the raven sitting on it? Or is 
this, perchance, one of Olaf’s riddles? If so, I 
am too cold to guess riddles just now.” 

"Yet I think there is .one for you to guess, 
brother,” I said gently, "and it is; Where is the 
live bear hiding? Can’t you see that there were 
two bears on that ice-head, and that one has 
killed and eaten the other?” 

"How do you know that?” asked Ragnar. 

"Because I saw the slot of the second as we 
passed the birch wood yonder. It has a split 
claw on the left forefoot and the others are all 
worn by the ice.” 

"Then why in Odin's name did you not say 
so before?” exclaimed Ragnar angrily. 

Now I was ashamed to confess that I had 
been dreaming, so 1 answered at hazard; 

"Because 1 wished to look upon the sea and 
the floating ice. See what wondrous colours 
they take in this light!” 

When he heard this, Steinar burst out laugh- 
ing till tears came into his blue eyes and his 
broad shoulders shook. But Ragnar, who cared 
nothing for scenery or sunsets, did not laugh. 
On the contrary, as was usual with him when 
vexed, he lost his temper and sw'ore by the 
more evil of the gods. Then he turned on me 
and said; 

"Why not tell the truth at once, Olaf? You 
are afraid of this beast, and -that’s why you let 
us come on here when you knew it was in the 
wood. You hoped that before we got back there 
it would be too dark to hunt." 

At this taunt 1 flushed and gripped the shaft 
of my long hunting spear, for among us North- 
men to be told that he was afraid of anything 
was a deadly insUlt to a man 

"If you were not my brother—” I began, then 
checked myself, for I was by nature easy-tem- 
pered, and went on: “It is true. Ragnar, I am 
not so fond of hunting as you are. Still. I think 
that there will be time to fight this> bear and 
kill or be killed by it. before it grows dark, 
and if not I will return alone tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

Then I pulled my horse around and rode 
ahead- As I went, my ears being very quick, I 
heard Ihe other two talking together. At least, I 
suppose that 1 heard them; at any rate, 1 know 
what they said, although, strangely enough, 
nothing at all comes back to me of their tale 
of an attack upon a ship or of what then 1 did 
or did not do. 

“It is not wise to jeer at Olaf,” said Steinar, 
“for when he is stung with words he does mad 
things.” 


At this moment I held up my hand, and they 
stopped talking. 

Leaping from their horses, Ragnar and 
Steiner came to where 1 stood, for already I 
had dismounted and was pointing to the 
ground, which just here had been swept clear 
of snow by the wind. 

“I see nothing,” said Ragnar. 

"But I do, brother,” I answered, "who study 
the ways of wild thingsjwhile you think I am 
asleep. Look, that moss has been turned over; 
for it is frozen underneath*and pressed up irtto 
little mounds between the bear’s claws. Also 
that liny pool has gathereck in the slot of the 
paw; it i^iis very shape. The other footprints 
do not show because of the rock." 

Then I went forward a few paces behind 
some bushes and called out. "Here runs the 
track, sure enough, and. as I thought, the brute 
has a split claw; the snow marks it well. Bid 
the thrall stay with the horses and come you.” 

They obeyed, and there on the white snow 
which lay beyond the bush we saw the track of 
the bear stamped as if in wax. 

"A mighty beast,” said Ragnar. "Never have 
I known its like.” 

"Aye,” exclaimed Steinar. "but an ill place to 
hunt it in,” and he looked doubtfully at the 
rough gorge, covered with undergrowth, that 
some hundred yards farther on became dense 
birch forest. "I think it would be well to ride 
back to Aar, and return tomorrow morning 
with all whom we can gather. This is no task 
Jor three spears.” 

B y this time 1, Olaf, was springing from 
rock to rock up the gorge, following the 
bear’s track. For my brother’s taunts rankled 
in me and 1 was determined that 1 would kill 
this beast or die and thus show Ragnar that I 
feared no bear. 

For the hall of a mile or more the others 
lollowed me out of the scrub into the birch 
forest, where the snow, lying on the matted 
boughs of the trees and especially of some 
firs that were mingled with the birch, made 
the place gloomy in that low light. Always in 
front of me ran the huge slots of the bear till 
at length they brought me to a little forest 
glade, where some great whirling wind had 
torn up many trees which had but a poor root- 
hold on a patch of almost soilless rock. 

These trees lay in confusion, their tops, 
which had not yet rotted, being filled with fro- 
zen snow. On tlie edge of them 1 paused, hav- 
ing lost the track. Then I went forward again, 
tasting wide as a hound does, while behind 
came Ragnar and Steinar. walking straight 
past the edge of the glade, and purposing to 
meet me at its head. This, indeed, Ragnar did, 
but Steinar halted because of a crunching 
sound that caught his ear, then stepped to 



the right between two fallen birches to dis- 
cover its cause. 

Next moment, as he told me alterwards, he 
stood frozen, for there behind the boughs of 
one of the trees was the huge white bear, eat- 
ing some animal that it had killed. The beast 
saw him, and, mad with rage at being dis- 
turbed, for it was famished after its long jour- 
ney on the floe, reared itself up on its hind 
legs, roaring till the air shook. High it tow- 
ered, its hook-like claws outstretched. 

Steinar tried to spring back, but caught his 
foot, and fell. Well for him was it that he did 
so, for otherwise tUe blow which the bear 
struck would have crushed him to a pulp. The 
brute did not seem to understand where he 
had gone— at any rate, it remained upreared 
and beating at the air. Then a doubt took it, 
its huge paws sank until it sat like a begging 
dog, snifhng the w'ind. At this moment Rag- 
nar came back shouting, and hurled his spear. 
It stuck in the beast’s chest and hung there. 
The bear began to feel for it with its paws, 
and, catching the shaft, lifted it to its mouth 
and champed it. thus dragging the steel from 
its hide. 

Then it bethought it of Steinar, and, sinking 
down discovered him, and tore at the birch 
tree under which he had crept until the splin- 
ters flew from its trunk. Just then I reached it, 
having seen all. By now the bear had its teeth 
in Steinar’s shoulder, or, rather, in his leathern 
garnofent, and was dragging him from under the 
tree. When it saw me it reared itself up again, 
lifting Steinar and holding him to its breast 
with one paw. 1 went mad at the sight, and 
charged it. driving my spear deep into its 
throat. With its other paw it struck the weapon 
from my hand, shivering the shaft. There it 
stood, towering over us like a white pillar, and 
roared with pain and fury, Steinar still pressed 
against it. Ragnar and I stood helpless. 

“He's sped!” gasped Ragnar. 

“Not yet!” I cried, and, drawing my short 
and heavy sword, I plunged through the birch 
boughs to get behind the bear. Ragnar un- 
derstood. He threw his cap into the brute’s 
face, and then, after it had growled at him 
awhile, just as it dropped its great jaws to 
crunch Steinar, he found a bough and thrust 
it between them. 

By now I was behind the bear, and, smiting 
at its right leg below the knee, severed the ten- 
don. Down it came, still hugging Steinar. I 
smote again with all my strength, and cut into 
its spine above the tail, paralysing it. It was a 
great blow, as it needed to be to cleave the 
thick hair and hide, and my sword broke in the 
backbone, so that, like Ragnar, now I was 
weaponless. The forepart of the bear rolled 
about in the snow, although its after half was 
still. 


Then once more rt seemed to bethink itself 
of Steinar, who lay unmoving and senseless. 
Stretching out a paw, it dragged him towards 
its champing jaws. Ragnar leapt upon its back 
and struck at it with his knife, thereby only 
maddening it the more. I ran in and grasped 
Steinar. whom the bear was again hugging to 
its breast. 

Seeing me, it loosed Steinar, whom I dragged 
away and cast behind me, but in the effort I 
slipped and fell forward. The bear smote at 
me. and its mighty forearm— well for me that 
it was not its claws— struck me upon the side 
of the head and sent me crashing into a tree- 
top to the left. Five paces I flew before my 
body touched the boughs, and there I lay quiet. 

I suppose that Ragnar told me what passed 
after this while I was senseless. At least, I know 
that the bear began to die, for my spear had 
pierced some artery in its throat, and all the. 
talk which followed, as well as though I had 
heard it with my ears. It roared and roared, 
vomiting blood and stretching out its claws 
after Steinar as Ragnar dragged him away. 
Then it laid its head flat upon the snow and 
died. Ragnar looked at it and muttered; 

“Dead!” 

Then he walked to that top of the fallen tree 
in which I lay, and again muttered: “Dead! 
Well, Valhalla holds no braver man thari Olaf 
the Skald.” 

Next he went to Steinar and once again ex- 
claimed, “Dead!” 

For so he looked, indeed, smothered in the 
blood of the bear and with his garments half 
torn off him. Still, as the words passed Rag- 
■nar’s lips he sat up, rubbed his eyes and smiled 
as a child does when it awakes 

"Are you much hurt?” asked Ragnar. 

"I think not.” he answered doubtfully, “save 
that I feel sore and my head swims. I have had 
a bad dream.” Then his eyes fell on the bear, 
and he added: “Oh. I remember now; it was 
no dream. Where is Olaf?” 

"Supping with Odin,” answered Ragnar and 
pointed to me. 

Steinar rose to his feet, staggered to where I 
lay, and stared at me stretched there as white 
as the snow, with a smile upon my face and in 
my hand a spray of some evergreen bush which 
I had grasped as I fell. 

“Did he die to save me?” asked Steinar. 

“Aye,” answered Ragnar, “and never did 
man walk that bridge in better fashion. You 
were right. Would that I had not mocked him.” 

“Would that I had died and not he.” said 
Steinar with a sob. “It is borne in upon my 
heart that it were better I had died." 

“Then that may well be, for the heart does 
not lie at such a time. Also it is true that he 
was worth both of us. There was something 
more in him than there is in us, Steinar. Come 
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lift him to ray back, and if you are strong 
enough, go on to the horses and bid the thrall 
bring one of them. I follow." 

Thus ended the fight with the great white 
tear. 

S OME four hours later, in tlie midst of a 
raging storm of wind and rain. I was 
brought at last to the bridge that spanned the 
moat of the Hall at .-Xar. laid like a corp.se 
across the back of one of the horses. They had 
been searching for us at .\ar. but in that dark 
ness had found nothing. Only, at the head of 
the bridge was Freydisa, a torch in her hand. 
She glanced at me by the light of the torch. 

“As my heart foretold, so it is," she said. 
“Bring him in,” then turned and ran to the 
house. 

They bore me up between the double rank 
of stabled kine to where the great fire of turf 
and wood burned at the head of the hall, and 
laid me down. 

For three days 1 lay like one dead; indeed, 
all save my mother held Freydisa wrong and 
thought that I was dead. But on the fourth day 
I opened my eyes and took food, and after 
that fell into a natural sleep. On the morning 
of the sixth day I sat up and spoke many wild 
and wandering words, so that they believed 1 
should only live as a madman. 

Three days later, when my strength began 
to return, I sent for Steinar and .said: 

“Brother, Iduna the Fair, whom you have 
never seen, my betrothed, must wonder how it 
fares with me, for the tale of this hurt of mine 
will have reached Le.sso. Now. as there are rea- 
sons why Ragnar cannot go, and as I would 
send no mean men, I pray you t!j do me a 
favour. It is that you will take a boat and sail 
to Les.so. carrying with you as a present from 
me to Athalbrand's daughter, the skin of that 
white bear, which I trust will serve her and 
me as a bed-covering in winter for many a year 
to come." 

“Aye, I’ll go, answered Steinar, “fast as 
horses' legs and sails can carry me." He added, 
with his pleasant laugh. “Long have I desired 
to see this Iduna of yours, and to learn whether 
she is as beautiful as you say: also what it is in 
her that Ragnar hates.” 

"Be careful that you do not find her too 
beautiful," broke in Freydi.sa, who. as ever, was 
at my side. 

* « • 

The next thing that I remember is the 
coming of the men of Agger. This cannot have 
been very long after Steinar went to Lesso.^for 
he had not yet returned. Being still weak from 
my great illness, I was seated in the sun in the 
shelter of the house, wrapped up in a cloak of 
deerskins— for the northern wind blew bitter. 
By me stood my father, who was in a happy 


mood now he knew that I should live and be 
strong again. 

“Steinar should be back by now,” I said to 
him. “1 trust that he has come by no ill.” 

“Oh, no," answered my father carelessly. “For 
seven days the wind has been high, and doubt- 
less ,\thalbrand fears to let him sail from 
Lcsso.” 

“Or perhaps Steinar finds Athalbrand’s hall 
a pleasant place to bide in,” suggested Ragnar, 
who had joined us. a spear in his hand, for he 
had come in from hunting. “There are good 
drink and bright eyes fhere.” 

I was about to answer sharply, since Ragnar 
stung me with his bitter talk of Steinar, of 
whom I knew him to be somewhat jealous, be- 
cause he thought I loved my foster-brother 
more than 1 did him, my brother. Just then, 
however, three men appeared through the trees 
that grew about the hall, and came towards 
the bridge, whereon Ragnar’s great wolf- 
hounds. knowing them for strangers, set up a 
furious baying and sprang forward to tear 
them. By the time the beasts were caught and 
quelled, these men. aged persons of presence, 
had cro.ssd the bridge and were greeting us. 

“This is the hall of Thorvald of Aar, is it 
not? .And a certain Steinar dwells here vith 
him. does he not?” asked their spokesman. 

“It is. and I am Thorvald,” answered my 
father. "Also Steinar has dwelt here from his 
birth up. but is now away from home on a 
visit to the lord Athalbrand of Lesso. Who are 
you, and what would you of Steinar. my fos- 
terling?” 

“When you have told us the story of Steinar 
we will tell you who we are and what we seek," 
answered the man. adding: “Fear not, we mean 
liim no harm, but rather good if he is the man 
we think. ” 

“Wife.” called my father, “come hither. Here 
are men who would know the story of Steinar, 
and say that they mean him good.” 

So my mother came, and the men bowed to 
her. 

“The story of Steinar is short, sirs,” she said. 
"His mother, Steingerdi, who was my cousin 
and the friend of my childhood, married the 
great chief Hakon, of Agger, two and twenty 
summers gone. A year later, just before Steinar 
was born, she fled to me here, asking shelter 
of my lord. Her tale was that she had quar- 
relled with Hakon because another woman had 
crept into her place. 

“Finding that this tale was true, and that 
Hakon had treated her ill indeed, we gave her 
shelter, and here her son Steinar was bom, in 
giving birth to whom she died— of a broken 
heart, as I think, for she was mad with grief 
and jealousy. I nursed him with my son Olaf 
yonder, and as, although he had news of his 
birth, Hakon never claimed him, with us he 
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has dwelt as a son ever since. That is all the 
tale. Now what would you with Steinar?” 

“This, Lady. The lord Hakon and the three 
sons whom that other woman you tell of bore 
him ere she died— for after Steingerdi’s death 
he married her— were drowned in making har- 
bour on the night of the great gale eighteen 
days ago.” 

"That is the day when the bear nearly killed 
Steinar,” 1 interrupted. 

"Well for him, then, young sir, that he es- 
caped this bear, for now, as it seems to us, he 
is the lord of all Hakon’s lands and people, 
being the only male left living of his issue. 
This, by the wish of the head men of Agger, 
where is Hagon’s ball, we have, tome to tell 
him, if he still lives, since by report he is a 
goodly man and brave— one well fitted to sit ifT 
Hakon’s place.” 

"Is the heritage great?” asked my father. 

“Aye, very great, Lord. In all Jutland there 
was no richer man than Hakon.” 

"By Odin!” exclaimed my father, “it seems 
that Steinar is in Fortune’s favour. Well, men 
of Agger, enter and rest you. After you have 
eaten we will talk further ,of the.se matters.” 

It was just then that, appearing between the 
treeson the road that ran to Fladstrand-stnd to 
the sea, I saw a company mounted upon horses. 
In front was a young woman, wrapped in a 
coat of furs, talking eagerly to a man who rode 
by her. Behind, clad in armour, with a battle- 
axe girt about him, rode another man. big and 
fork-bearded, who stared about him gloomily, 
and behind him again ten or twelve thralls 
and seamen. 

One glance was enough for me. Then I 
sprang up, crying: 

“Iduna’s sell, and with her my brother 
Steinar, the lord Athalbrand and his lolk. A 
happy sight indeed!” And I would have run 
forward to meet them. 

“Yes, yes,” said my mother; “but await them 
here, I pray you. You are not yet strong, my 
son.” And she flung her arms about me and 
held me. 

P RESENTLY they were at the bridge, and 
Steinar, springing from his horse, lilted 
Iduna from her saddle, a sight at which I saw 
my mother frown. Then 1 would no longer be 
restrained, but ran forward, crying greetings 
as 1 came, and. seiring Iduna’s hand, I kissed it. 
Indeed, I would have kissed her cheek also, 
but she shrank back, .saying; 

“Not before all these folk. Olaf.” 

“As you will.” I answered, though just then 
a chill struck me, which, I thought to myself, 
came doubtless from the cold wind. “It will be 
the sweeter afterwards,” 1 added as gaily as I 
could. 

"Yes,” she said hurriedly. “But Olaf, how 


white and thin you are. I had hoped to find 
you well again, though, not knowing how it 
fared' with ycu, 1 came to see with my own 
eyes.” 

“That is good of you,” I muttered as I turned 
to grasp Steinar’s hand, adding: "I know well 
wlu) it was that brought you here.’’ 

"Nay. nay.” she said. “I came of myself. But 
mv father wails you. Olaf.” 

.So I went to where the lord Athalbrand 
Fork-beard was dismounting, and greeted him, 
lilting my cap. 

"Wliat!” grumbled Athalbrand. who seemed 
to* be in ill temper, “are you Olaf? I should 
scarcely have known you again, lad, for you 
look more like a wisp of hay tied on a stick 
than a man. Now that the flesh is off you I see 
you lack- bone, unlike some others,” and he 
'danced at the broad-shouldered Steinar. 
“Greeting to you. Thorvald. We are come here 
through a sea that nearly drowned us, some- 
what before the appointed time, because— 
well, because, on the whole, 1 thought it best 
to come. I pray Odin that you are more glad 
to see us than 1 am to see you. ” 

"If so, friend Athalbrand, why did you not 
stop away?” asked my father, firing up, then 
adding quickly; “Nay, no offence; you are wel- 
come here, whatever your humour, and you 
too, my daughter that is to l>e, and you, 
Steinar my fosterling, who, as it chances, are 
come in a good hour.” ' 

“How’s that. Lord?” asked Steinar absently, 
for he was looking at Iduna. 

“Thus. Steinar; The.se men”— and he pointed 
to the three messengers— "have but just arrived 
from Agger with the news that your father, 
Hakon, and yourhalf brothers are all drowned. 
They say also that the folk of Agger have 
named you Hakon’s heir. as. indeed, you are 
by right of blood.” 

■’Is that so?” exclaimed Steinar. bewildered. 
"Well, as I never saw my father or my broth- 
ers, and they treated me but ill, I cannot weep 
for them.” 

"Hakon!” broke in Athalbrand. "Why, I 
knew him well, for in my youth we were com- 
rades in war. He was the wealthiest man in 
julland in tattle, lands, thralls and stored gold. 
Young iriend. your luck is great,” and he 
stared first at Steinar, then at Iduna, pulling 
his forked beard and muttering words to him- 
sell that I could not catch. 

"Steinar gets the fortune he tleserves,” I ex- 
( lainied. embracing him. "Not for nothing did 
I save you from the bear. Steinar. (a)irie, 
wish my foster brother joy, Iduna.” 

“Aye, that I do with all my heart,” she said. 
"Joy and long life to you, and with them rule 
and greatness, Steinar, Lord of Agger,” and 
she curtsied to him, her. blue eyes fixed upon 
hi$ face. 



But Steinar turned away, making no an-, 
swer. Only Ragnar, who stood by, burst into 
a loud laugh. Then, putting his arm through 
mine, he led me into the hall, saying: 

“This wind is over cold for you, Olaf. Nay, 
trouble not about Iduna. Steinar, Lord of Ag- 
ger, will care for her, I think.” 

That night there was a feast at Aar, and I 
sat at it with Iduna by my side. Beautiful she 
was indeed in her garment of blue, over which 
streamed her yellow hair, bright as the gold 
rings that tinkled on her rounded arms. She 
was kind to me also, and bade me tell her the 
story of the slaying of the bear, which I did as 
best I could, though afterwards Ragnar told it 
otherwise and more fully. Only Steinar said lit- 
tle or nothing, for he seem^ to be lost in 
dreams. 

1 thought that this was because he felt sad 
at the news of the death of his father and 
brethren, since, although he had never known 
them, blood still calls to blood: and so, I be- 
lieve, did most there present. At any rate my 
father and mother tried to cheer him and in 
the end bade the men of Agger draw near to 
tell him the tale of his heritage. 

They obeyed, and set out all their case, of 
which the sum was that Steinar must now be 
one of the wealthiest and most powerful men 
in the northern lands. 

“It seems that we should all take off our caps 
to you, young lord,” said Athalbrand when he 
heard this tale of rulers and riches. “Why did 
you not ask me for my fair daughter?” he added 
with a half-drunken laugh, for all the liquor 
he had swallowed had got a hold of his brain. 
Recovering himself, he went on, “It is my will, 
Thorvald, that Iduna and this snipe of an 
Olaf of yours should be wed as soon as jx)ssi- 
ble. I say that they shall be wed as soon as 
possible, since otherwise I know not what may 
happen.” 

Then his head fell forward on the table and 
he sank to sleep. 

Chapter Two 

THE NECKLACE 

O N THE morrow early I lay awake, for 
how could I sleep when Iduna rested 
beneath the same roof with me— 
Iduna, who, as her father had decreed, was to 
become my wife sooner than I had hoped? I 
was thinking how beautiful she looked, and 
how much I loved her; also of other things 
that were not so pleasant. 

For instance, why did not everybody see her 
with my eyes? I could not hide from myself 
that Ragnar went near to hating her; more 
than once she had almost been the r jse of a 
quarrel between us. Freydha, too, my nurse, 


who loved me, looked on her sourly, and even 
my mother, although st^ tried to like her for 
my sake, had not yet learned to do so, or thus 
it appeared to me. 

Whilst I was pondering over these things, 
although it was still so early that my father 
and Athalbrand were yet in bed sleeping off 
the fumes of the liquor they had drunk, I 
heard Steinar himself talking to the messen- 
gers -from Agger in the hall. They asked him 
humbly whether he would be pleased to re- 
turn with them hat day and take possession 
of his inheritance, since they must get back 
forthwith to Agger with their tidings. He re- 
plied that if they would send someone or come 
themselves to escort him on the tenth day from 
that on which they spoke, he would go to 
Agger with them, but that until then he could 
not do so. 

So they went away, as I thought, heavily 
enough. Awhile afterwards my father rose and 
came into the hall, where from my bed I could 
see Steinar seated on a stool by the fire brood- 
ing. He asked where the men of Agger were, 
and Steinar told him what he had done. 

“Are you mad, Steinar?” he asked, “that you 
have sent them away with such an answer? 
Why did you not consult me first?” 

“Because you were asleep. Foster-father, and 
the messengers said they must catch the tide. 
Also I could not leave Aar until I had seen 
Olaf and-Iduna married.” 

“Iduna and Olaf can marry without your 
help. It takes two to make a marriage, not 
three. I see well that you owe love and loyalty 
to Olaf, who is your foster-brother and saved 
your life, but you owe something to yourself 
also. I pray Odin that this folly may not have 
cost you your lordship. Fortune is a went^ 
who will not bear slighting.” 

“I know it,” answered Steinar, and there was 
something strange in his voice. “Believe me, I 
do not slight fortune: I follow her in my own 
fashion.” 

"Then it is a mad fashion,” grumbled my 
father, and walked away. 

It comes back to me that it was some days 
after this that I saw the ghost of the Wanderer 
standing on his grave mound. It happened 
thus. 

On a certain afternoon I had been riding 
alone with Iduna. She began to talk of how, 
after we were wed, her father wished to make 
war upon another chieftain and to seize his 
land. She said that it was for this reason that 
he had been so anxious to form close alliance 
with my father, Thorvald, as such an alliance 
would make him sure of victory. Before that 
time, she told me that he, Athallxand, had 
purposed to marry her to another lord for tl^ 
very reason, but unhappily this lord had beeo 
killed in battle. 



“Nay, happily for us, Iduna,” I said. 

“Perhaps,” she answered with a sigh. “Who 
knows? .At any rate, vour House will be able 
to give us more ships and men than he who is 
dead could ha^e done.” 

“Yet I love peace, not war,” I broke in, “I 
who hate the slaying of those who have never 
harmed me, and do not seek to die on the 
swords of men w'hom I have no desire to harm. 
Qf what good is war when one has enough? 
I would be no widow-maker, Iduna, nor do I 
wish that others should make you a widow.” 

Iduna looked at me with her steady blue 
eyes. 

“You talk strangely. Olaf.” she said, "and 
were it not known to be otherwise, some might 
hold that you are a coward. Yet it was no cow- 
ard who slew the great white bear to save 
Steinar’s life. I do not understand you, Olaf, 
you who have doubts as to the killing of men, 
how does a man grow great except upon the 
blood of others? It is that which fats him. How 
does the wolf live? How does the kite live? 
How does Odin fill Valhalla? By death, always 
by death.” 

“I cannot answer you,” I said; “yet J hold 
that somewhere there is an answer which I 
do not know, since wrong can never be the 
right.” 

Then, as she did not seem to understand, I 
began to talk of other things, but from that 
moment I felt as though a veil swung between 
m^ and Iduna. Her beauty held my flesh, but 
some other part in me turned away from her. 
We w-ere different. 

When we reached the hall we met Steinar, 
who was lingering near the door. He ran. for- 
ward and helped Iduna to dismount, then 
said: 

“Olaf, I know that you must not overtire 
yourself as yet. but your lady has told me that 
she desires to see the sun.set from Odin’s 
mount. Have I vour leave to take her there 
now?” 

“I do not yet need Olaf’s leave to walk 
abroad, though some few days hence it may be 
different,” broke in Iduna, with a merry laugh, 
before I could answer: “Come, lord Steinar, 
let us go and see this sunset whereof you talk 
so much.” 

“Yes, go,” I said, “only do not stay too long, 
for I think a storm comes up. But who is that 
has taught Steinar to love sunsets?” 

So they went, and before they had been gone 
an hour the storm broke as I had foreseen. 
First came wind, and with it hail, and after 
that thunder and great darkness, lit up from 
time to time by pulsing lightning. 

“Steinar and Iduna do not return. 1 am 
afraid for them,” I said at last to Freydisa. 

“Then why do you not go to seek them?” she 
asked with a little laugh. 


“I think I will,” I said. 

“If so, I will come with you, Olaf, for you 
still need a nurse, though, for my part, I hold 
that the lord Steinar and the lady Iduna can 
guard themselves as well as most folk. No, I 
am wTong. I mean that the lady Iduna can 
guard herself and the lord Steinar. Now, be 
not angry. Here’s your cloak.” 

We started, for I was urged to this foolish 
journey by some impulse that I could not 
master. 

T here were two ways of reaching Odin’s 
Mount: one. the shorter, over the rocks and 
through the forest land. The other, the longer, 
ran across the open plain, betw'een the many 
earth tombs of the dead who had lived thou- 
sands of years before, and past the great mound 
in which it was said that a warrior of long 
ago. who was named the Wanderer, lay buried. 
Because of the darkness we chose this latter 
road, and presently found ourselves beneath 
the great mass of the Wanderer’s Mount. Now 
the darkness was intense, and the lightning 
grew rare, for the hail and rain had ceased 
and the storm was rolling away. 

“My counsel is,’’ said Freydisa, “that we 
wait here until the moon rises, which it should 
do soon. When the wind has driven away the 
clouds it will show us our path, but if we go 
on in this darkness we shall fall into some pit. 
It is no^ cold tonight, and you will take no 
harm.” 

“No, indeed,” I answered, “for now I am 
as strong again as ever I was.” 

We stayed till the lightning, flashing for the 
last time, showed us a man and a woman 
standing quite close to us. althougTi we had not 
heard them because of the wind. They were 
Steinar and Iduna, talking together eagerly, 
with their faces very near to each other. .At the 
same moment they saw us. Steinar said noth- 
ing, for he seemed confused, but Iduna ran to 
us and said; 

“Thanks be to the gods who send you, Olaf. 
The great storm caught us at Odin’s temple, 
where we were forced to shelter. Then, fearing 
that you would grow frightened, we started, 
and lo.st our way ” 

“Is it so?” I answered. “Surely Steinar should 
have known this road even in the dark. But 
what matter, since 1 have found you?” 

“Aye, he knew as soon as we saw this grave 
mount. But Steinar was telling me that some 
ghost haunts it, and I begged him to stay 
awhile, since there is nothing I desire so much 
as to see a ghost, who believe little in such 
things. So he stayed, though he says he fears 
the dead more than the living. Freydisa, they 
tell me that you are very wise. Cannot you 
show me this ghost?” 

"The spirit does not ask my leave to appear, 
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I seized the precious cKain and tugged at it. 
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lady,” answered Freydisa in her quiet voice. 
“Still, at times it does appear, for I have seen 
it twice. So let us bide here a little on the 
chance.” 

Then she went forward a few steps and be- 
gan to mutter to herself. 

Some minutes later the clouds broke and the 
great moon was seen riding low down in a 
clear sky, illumining the grave mound and all 
the plain, save where we stood in the shadow 
of the mount. 

"Do you see aught?” asked Freydisa piesent- 
ly. “If not. let us be gone, for when the Wan- 
derer comes at all it is at the rising of the 
moon.” 

Steinar and Iduna answered "No,” but I, 
who did see something, said: 

"Look yonder among' the shadows. Mayhap 
it is a wolf stirring. Nay, it is a man. Look, 
Iduna.” 

“I look and find nothing,” she answered. 

"Look again.” 1 said. "He reaches the top 
of the mount and stands there staring towards 
the south. Oh! now he turns, and the moon- 
light shines upon his face.” 

"You dream, Olaf," said Steinar. "11 you do 
not dream, tell us the likeness of this spirit.” 

"Its likeness,” I answered, "is that ol a tall 
and noble man, worn as though with years and 
sorrows. He wears strange rich armour that 
is dented and soiled; on his head is a cap of 
mail with two long ear-pieces, beneath which 
appears his brown hair lined with grey. He 
holds a red-coloured sword which is handled 
with a cross ol gold. He points the sword at 
you, .Steinar, It is as though he we c angry 
with you, or warned you.” 

Now, when Steinar heard these words he 
shook and groaned, as I remembered after- 
wards. But of this I took no note at the time, 
for just then Iduna cried out: 

"Say, Olaf, does the man wear a neiklace? I 
see a necklace hanging in the air above the 
mount, but naugln else.” 

"Yes, Iduna, lie wears a necklace above his 
mai 1. H ow does it appear to you?” 

"Oh, beautiful, beautiful!” she answered. "A 
chain of pale gold, and hanging from it golden 
.shells inlaid with ^lue, and between them 
green jewels that hold tlie moon.” 

"That is what I see also.” 1 said, as indeed I 
did. "There! .Ml is gone.” 

Freydisa returned and there was a slr.inge 
smile on her datk face, lor she had heard all 
our talk. 

“Who sleeps in that mound, Freydisa?” asked 
Iduna. 

"How can I tell, lady, seeing that he was 
laid there a thousand yean ago, or mayhap 
more?” 

"Yet a story, true or false, remains of him 
that 1 have heard. It is that he was a king of 


these parts, who followed a dream to the south. 
The dream was of a necklace, and of one who 
wore it. For many years he wandered, and at 
length returned again to this place, which had 
been his home, wearing the necklace. But 
when he saw its shore from the sea he fell 
down and his spirit left him. What happened 
to him in his wanderings none know, for the 
tale is lost. Only it is said that his people 
buried him in yonder mound still wearing his 
armour and the necklace he had won. There, 
as Olaf has seen, or thinks that he has seen but 
now. he stands at moonrise ere trouble comes 
to any of his race, and stares towards the south 
—always towards the south.” 

"Is the necklace yet in the mound?” asked 
Iduna eagerly. 

"Without doubt, lady. Who would dare to 
touch the holy thing and bring on him the 
curse of the Wanderer and his gods, and with 
it his own death? No man that ever sailed the 
seas. I think.” 

"Not so, Freydisa, for I am sure I know one 
who would dare it for my sake. Olaf, if you 
love me. bring me that necklace as a marriage 
gift. 1 tell you that, having once„seen it, I want 
it more than anything in all the world." 

"Did you hear what Freydisa said?” 1 asked. 
“That he who wrought this sacrilege would 
bring upon himself evil and death?” 

"Yes, I heard: but it is folly, for who need 
fear dead bones? As for the shape you saw, 
why, it is sirengthless for good or ill, a shadow 
drawn Irom what has been by the magic moon, 
or perchance by Freydisa’s witchery. Olaf, 
Olal. gel me that necklace or I will never kiss 
you more.” 

“That means you will not marry me. Iduna?” 

"That means I will only marry the man who 
gives me that necklace. If you fear the deed, 
pel haps there are some others by whom it 
might be tried.” 

Now when I heard these words a sudden 
rage seized me. Was 1 to be taunted thus by the 
fair woman whom 1 loved? 

"Fear is an ill word to use to me.” I said 
sternly. "Know, Iduna, that if it is put to me 
thus I lear nothing in lile oi death. You shall 
have the necklace if it can be found in yonder 
earth, chance what may to the searcher. Nay, 
no more words. .Steinar will lead you home; I 
must talk ol this matter with Freydisa.” 

I T WAS midnight, 1 know not on what day, 
since all these things come back to me in 
vivid stenes, as flashes of lightning show a 
landscape, but are separated from each other by 
dense darkness. Freydisa and I stood by the 
Wanderer s grave, and at our feet lay digging 
tools, two lamps, and tinder to light them. We 
were setting about our grim task at dead of 
night, for fear dest the priests should stay us. 



Also, I did not wish the people to know that I 
had done this thing. 

“Here is work for a month,” I said doubt- 
fully, looking up at the great mound. 

“Nay,” replied Freydisa, "since I can show 
you the door of the grave, and perchance the 
passage still stands. Yet, will you really enter 
there?” 

“Why not, Freydisa? Must I bear to be 
taunted by the woman I am to wed? Surely it 
would be better to die and have done. Let the 
ghost slay me if he will. It comes upon me that 
if so I shall be spared trouble.” 

“No bridegroom s talk,” said Freydisa. 

Then she led me to the east of the mount, 
where, not more than eight or ten feet from 
its base, grew a patch of bushes. Among these 
bushes was a little hollow, as though at this 
spot the earth had sunk in. Here, at her bid- 
ding, I began to dig. and with her help worked 
for the half of an hour or more in silence, till 
at length my spade struck against a stone. 

“It is the door-stone,” said Freydisa. “Dig 
round H.” 

So I dug till I made a hole at the edge of the 
stone large enough for a man to creep through. 
After this we paused to rest a while and to 
allow the air within the mound to purify. 

"Now.” she said, "if you are not afraid, we 
will enter.” 

“I am afraid." I answered. Indeed, the terror 
which struck me then returns, so that even as 
I write I feel fear of the dead man who lay, 
and for aught I know still lies, within that 
grave. "Yet,” I added, “never will I face Iduna 
more without the necklace, if it can be found.” 

So we struck sparks on to the tinder, and 
from them lit the two lamps of seal oil. Then 
I crept into the hole, Freydisa following me. 
to find myself in a narrow pas.sage built of 
rough stones and roofed with flat slabs of 
water-worn rock. This tunnel, save for a little 
dry soil that had sifted into it through the 
cracks between the stones, was quite clear. We 
crawled along it without difficulty till we came 
to the tomb chamber, which was in the centre 
of the mount, but at a higher level than the 
entrance. For the passage sloped upwards, 
doubtless to allow for drainage. 

The huge stones with which it was lined 
and roofed over, were not less than ten feet 
high and set on end side by side. One of these 
upright stones was that designed for the door. 
Had it been in place, we could not have en- 
tered the chamber without great labour and 
the help of many men; but, as it chanced, ei- 
ther it had never been set up after the burial, 
or this was done so hastily that it had fallen. 

“We are in luck’s way,” said Freydisa, when 
she noticed this. “No, I will go first, who know 
more of ghosts than you do, Olai. If the Wan- 


derer strikes, let him strike me," and she clam- 
bered over the fallen slab. 

Presently she called back, saying; 

“Come; all is quiet here." 

I followed her, and sliding down the end 
of the stone— which I remember scratched my 
elbow and made it bleed— found myself in a 
little room about twelve feet square. In this 
place there was but one thing to be seen: 
what appeared to be the trunk of a great oak 
tree, some nine feet in length, and. standing 
on it, side by side, two figures of bronze under 
a foot in height. 

“The coffin in which the Wanderer lies 
and the gods he worshipped,” said Freydisa. 

Then she took up first one and next the oth- 
er of the bronze figures and we examined them 
in the light of the lamps, although I feared to 
touch them. They were statues of a man and a 
woman. 

The man, who wore .a long and formal 
beard, was wrapped in what seemed to be a 
shroud, through an opening in which appeared 
his hands. In the right hand was a scourge 
with a handle, and in the left a crook such as 
a shepherd might use, only shorter. On his 
head was what I took to be a helmet, a tall 
peaked cap ending in a knob, having on either 
side of it a stiff feather of bronze, and in ffont, 
above the forehead, a snake, also of bronze. 

T he woman was clad in a straight and nar- 
row robe, cut low beneath her breast. Her 
face was mild and beautiful, and in her right 
hand she held a looped sceptre. Her hair 
descended in many long plaits on to her shoul- 
ders. For' head-dress she wore two horns, sup- 
porting between them a burnished disc of 
gold like to that of the moon when it is full. 
“Strange gods!” I muttered. 

“Aye,” answered Freydisa, “yet maybe true 
ones to those who worship them. But we will 
talk of these later; now for their servant.” 

Then she dropped the figures into a pouch 
at her side, and began to examine the trunk 
of the oak tree, of which the outer sap wood 
had been turned to tinder by age, leaving the 
heart still hard as iron. 

“See,” she said, pointing to a line about 
four inches from the top, “the tree has been 
sawn in two lengthways and the lid laid on." 

Then she took an iron-shod staff which we 
had brought with us, and worked its sharp 
point into the crack, after which we both rest- 
ed our weight upon the staff. The lid of the 
coffin lifted quite easily, for it was not pegged 
down, and slid of its own weight over the side 
of the tree. In the cavity beneath was a form 
covered with a purple cloak stained as thou^ 
by salt water. Freydisa lifted the t^oak, and 
there lay the Wanderer as he had been placed 
a thousand or more of years before our time. 
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as perfect as he had been in the hour of his 
death, for the tannin from the new-felled tree 
in which he was buried had preserved him. 

Breathless with wonder, we bent down and 
examined him by the li^ht of the lamps. He 
was a tall, spare man, to all appearance of 
between fifty and sixty years of aj^e. His face 
was thin and fine: lie wore a short, grizzled 
beard; his hair, so far as it could be seen be- 
neath his helmet, was brotvn and lightly tinged 
with grey. 

"Does he call' anyone to your mind?” asked 
Freydisa. 

"Yes, I think so. a little,” I replied. "Who is 
it, now? Oh! I know, my mother.” 

"That is strange, Olaf, since to me he seems 
much like what you might become should you 
live to his years. Yet it was through your 
mother’s line that .Aar came to your race many 
generations gone, for this much is known. 
Well, study him hard. for. look you, now that 
the air has got to him, he melts away.” 

Melt he did, indeed, till presently there was 
nothing left save a skull patched here and there 
with skin and hair. Yet I never forgot that face; 
indeed, to this hour I see it quite clearly. 
When at length it had crittnbled, we turned to 
other things, knowing that our time in the 
grave must be measured by the oil in the sim- 
ple lamps we had. Freydisa lifted a cloth from 
beneath the chin, revealing a dinted breast- 
plate of rich armour, different from any of our 
day and land, and. lying on it, such a neck- 
lace as we had seen upoAi the ghost, a beau- 
teous thing of inlaid golden shells and emer- 
ald stone shaped like beetles. 

“Take it for your Iduna,” said Freydisa. 
"since it is for her sake that we break in upon 
this great man's rest.” 

I seized the precious thing and tugged at 
it, but the chain was stout and would not part. 
Again I tugged, and now it was the neck of 
the Wanderer tliat broke, for the head rolled 
from the body, and the gold chain came loose. 

“Let us be going.” said Freydisa, as I hid 
away the necklace. "The oil in the lamps burns 
low, and even 1 do not care to be left here in 
the dark with this mighty one whom we have 
robbed.” 

“There’s his armour,” I said. "I’d have that 
armour; it is wonderful.” 

“Then stop and get it by yourself.” she an- 
swered, ' for my lamp dies.” * 

“At least, I will take the sword,” I exclaimed, 
and snatched at the belt by which it was girt 
about the body. The leather had rotted, and 
it came away in my hand. 

Holding it, I clambered over rlie stone after 
Freydisa, and followed her down the passage. 
Before we reached the end of it the lamps 
went out, so that we must finish our journey in 
the dark. Thankful enough were boA us when 


we found ourselves safe in the open air be- 
neath the familiar stars. 

A S I SLEPT in my bed at .Aar. the sword 
of the Wanderer was bv my side and his 
necklace was beneath my pillow. In my sleep 
there came to me a verv strange and vivid 
dream. I dreamed that I was the Wanderer, no 
other man. and here I, who write this history 
in these modern days, will say that the dream 
was true. 

Once in the far past I. who afterwards was 
born as Olaf. and who am now— well, never 
mind my name— lived in the shape of that man 
who in Olaf’s time was by tradition known as 
the Wanderer. Of that Wanderer life, however, 
for some reason which I cannot explain, I am 
able to recover but few memories. Other earli- 
er lives come back 'to me much more clearly, 
but at present the details of this particular 
existence escape me. For the purpose of the 
history which I am setting down this matters 
little, since, although I know enough to be 
sure that the persons concerned in the Olaf 
life were for the most part the same as those 
concerned in the Wanderer life, their stories 
remain quite distinct. 

Therefore, I propose to leave that of the 
Wanderer, so far as I know it, untold, wild 
and romantic as it seems to have been. For he 
must have been a great man, this Wanderer, 
who in the early ages of the northern w’orld, 
draw'n by the magnet of some previous Egyp- 
tian incarnation, broke back to those southern 
lands with which his informing spirit was al- 
ready so familiar, and thence won home again 
to the place where he was born, only to die. In 
considering this dream ^vbirh Olaf dreamed, 
let it be remembered, tben. that although a 
thousand, or maybe lilt'en hundred, of our 
earthly years separated us from each other, 
the Wanderer, into wb- ".,,, 1 ) j broke at the 
goading of Iduna. and I 0!al. were really the 
same being clothed in d;tle>ent Hesh. 

To return to my dream. I, Olaf, or, rather, 
my spirit, dwelling in the Wanderer’s body, 
that body which I had just seen lying in the 
grave, stood at night in a great columned 
building, which I knew to be the temple of 
some god. At my feet lay a basin of clear water; 
the moonlight, which was almost as bright as 
that of day. showed me mv reflection in the 
water. It was like to that of the Wanderer as 
I had seen him lying in his oak coffin in the 
mound, only younger than he had seemed to 
be in the coffin. Moreover, he wore the same 
armour that the man in the coffin- wore, and at 
his side hung the red. cro.ss-handled sword. 
•There he stood in the temple alone, and 
looked across a plain, green with crops, on 
which sat two mighty images as high as tall 
pines, looked to a great river on whose banks 



grew trees such as I had never beheld: tall, 
straight trees, surmounted by a stiff crown of 
leaves. Beyond this river lay a white, fi;it tooled 
city, and in it were other great (oluiniicd 
temples 

The niati in whom 1, Olal the Dane, sceitied 
to dwell in my dream turned, and behind him 
saw' a range oi naked hillls of brown rock, and 
in them the mouth of a desolate \alley where 
was no green thing. Presently he bccime .aw-are 
that he was no longer ahtne. \t his -.ide stood 
a woman. 

She was a very beautiful woman, unlike 
anyone I. Olaf. had ever seen. Her ^llapc was 
tall and slender, her eyes were large, dark 
and soft as a deer’s, her features were small 
and straight, save the mouth, of ■which the lip' 
were somewhat full. The face, whith was dark 
hued. like her hair and eyes, was sad, but 
wore a sw’cet and haunting smile. It was mucli 
such a face as that upon the statue of the god- 
dess which we had found in the Wanderer’s 
tomb, and the dre.ss she wore was like to the 
dress of the goddess. She was speaking ear 
nestly. 

■‘My love, my dear one, she said, ' you must 
begone this very night; indeed, the boat awaits 
you that shall take you down the river to the 
sea. All is discovered. My waiting-lady, the 
priestess, but now has told me that my father, 
the king, purposes to seize and throw you 


into prison to morrow, and thereafter to put 
you on your trial for the crime of being be- 
loved by ;i daughter of the royal blood, of 
which, as yon are ;t foreign man, however 
noble you may be, the punishment is death. 
Morcovci il yc)u are condemned, your doom 
will be m\ own. There is but one way in 
which to save mv life, and that is by your flight, 
lor if yc)u fly it has been whispered to me that 
all will be forgotten.” 

Now', in m\ dream, he who wore the Wan- 
derer's shape reasoned w'ith her. saying at 
length ih:it ii wtis better they both should die, 
to live on in the world of spirits, rather than 
part for ever She hid her face on his breast 
and arisw'T-recI : 

'■[ cannot die I would stay to look upon the 
sun. not for my own sake, but because of our 
child that will be born. Nor can I fly with 
you. since then your boat will be stopped. 
But if you go alone, the guards will let it 
pass. They have their commands.” 

After this for a while they wept in each 
other's arms, for their hearts were broken. 

“Give me some token.” he murmured; “let 
me wear something that you have worn until 
my death. 

Upon her breast ftung that necklace which 
had lain upon the breast of the Wanderer in 
his tomb, the necklace of gold and inlaid 
shells and emerald beetles, only there were two 
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rows of shells and emeralds, not one. One row 
she unclasped and clasped it again round his 
neck, breaking the little gold threads * 
bound the two strands together. 

"Take this,” she said, “and 1 will wear the 
half which is left of it even in my grave, as 
you also shall wear your half in life and deaili. 
Now something comes upon me. It is that when 
the severed parts of this necklace are once 
more joined together, then we two shall meet 
again upon the earth.” 

"What chance is there that I shall return 
from my northern home, if ever I win so far, 
back to this southern land?” 

“None.” she answered. "In' this life^we shall 
kiss no more. Yet there are other lives to come, 
or so I think and have learned through the 
wisdom of my people. Begone, begone, ere my 
heart breaks on yours: but neverHet this neck- 
lace of mine, which was that of those who 
were long before me, lie upon another wom- 
an’s breast, for if so it will bring sorrow to the 
giver, and to her to whom it is given no good 
fortune.” 

"How long must I wait before we meet 
again?” he asked. 

"I do not know, but I think that when all 
that jewel once more grows warm above my 
immortal heart, this temple which they tall 
eternal will be but a time-eaten ruin. Hark, the 
priestess calls. Farewell, you man who have 
come out of the north to be m^ gloty and 
my shame. Farewell, until the purpose of our 
lives declares itself and the seed that we have 
sown in sorrow shall blossom into an everlast- 
ing flower. Farewell. Farewelll” 

Then a woman appeared in the background 
beckoning, and all my dream vanishetf away. 
Yet to my mind came the thought that it was 
to the lady who gave the necklace that Death 
stood near, rather than to him to whom it was 
given. For death was written in her eyes. 

S O THAT dream ended. When I, Olaf, 
awoke in the morning, it was to find that 
already everyone was astir, for I had over- 
slept myself. In the hall were gathered Ragnar, 
Steinar, Iduna and Freydisa; the elders were 
talking together elsewhere on rhe subject of 
the forthcoming marriage. I went to Iduna 
to embrace her, and she proffered me her 
cheek, speaking all the while over her shoul- 
der to Ragnar. 

"Where were you last night, brother, that 
you came in near the dawn, all covered with 
mud?” asked Ragnar, turning his back on 
Iduna, without making any answer to her 
words. , 

"Digging in the Wanderer’s grave, brother, 
as Iduna challenged me to do.” 

Now all three of them turned on me eager- 
ly, save Freydisa, who stood by the fire listen- 


ing, and with one voice asked if I had found 
anything. 

“Aye," I replied. "I found the Wanderer, a 
very noble-looking man,” and I began to de- 
scribe him. 

“Peace to this dead Wanderer,” broke in 
Iduna. "Did you find the necklace?” 

“Yes, I found the necklace. Here it is!” 
And I laid the splendid thing upon the board. 

Then suddenly I lost my speech, since now 
for the first time I saw that, twisted round 
the chain of it. were three broken wires of 
gold. I remembered how in mv dream 1 had 
seen the beautiful woman break such wires 
ere she gave half of the jewel to the man in 
whose breast 1 had seemed to dwell, and for a 
moment grew so frightened that I could say no 
more. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Iduna, "it is beautiful, 
beautiful! Oh! Olaf. I thank you.” and she 
flung her arms about me and kissed me, this 
time in earnest. 

Then she seized the necklace and fastened 
it round her throat. 

“Stay,” I said, awaking. “I think you had 
best not touch those gems. Iduna, I have 
dreamed that they will bring no luck to you or 
lo any woman, save one.” 

“You have dreamed!” exclaimed Iduna. “I 
care little what you have dreamed. It is for 
the necklace I care, and not all the ill-luck in 
the world shall stay me from the keeping of it.” 

“Did you find aught else?” asked Ragnar. 

"Aye, brother, thisl” and from under my 
cloak I produced the Wanderer’s sword. 

"A wondrous weapon,” said Ragnar when 
he had examined it, "though somewhat heavy 
for its length, and of bronze, after the fashion 
of those that are buried in the grave mounds. 
It has seen much wear also, and, I should say, 
has loosed many a spirit. Look at the gold 
work of the handle. Truly a wondrous weap- 
on, worth all the necklaces in the world. But 
tell us your story.” 

So I told them. 

Afterwards Freydisa asked me what was the 
dream of which I had spoken, and I told it to 
her, every word. 

“It is a strange-story,” said Freydisa. “What 
do you make of it. Olaf?” 

“Nothing save that it was a dream. And yet 
those three broken wires that are twisted 
round the chain, which I had never noted 
till I saw the necklace in Iduna’s handl They 
fit well with my dream.” 

"Aye, Olaf, and the dream fits well with 
other things. Have you ever heard, Olaf, that 
there are those who say that men live more 
than once upon this earth?” 

"No,” I answered, laughing. "Yet why should 
they not do so, as they live at all? If so, per- 
haps I am that Wanclerer, in whose body I 



seemed to be, only then I am sure that 
lady with tlie golden shells was not IdtffiST^ 
And again I laughed. 

“No, Olaf, she was not Iduna, though per- 
chance there was an Iduna, all the .same. Tell 
me, did you see aught of that priestess who 
was with the lady?" 

"Only that she was tall and dark, one of 
middle age. But why waste words on this mid- 
night madness? V'ci that royal woman haunts 
me. I would that I could see her again, if only 
in a dream. Also, Freydisa, I would that Iduna 
had not taken the necklace. 1 fear lest it 
should bring misfortune. Where is she now? 

I w'ill tell her again.” 

“Wandering with Steinar, I think, and wear- 
ing the necklace. Oh! Olaf, like you, I fear it 
will bring woe. I cannot read your dream— 
as yet.” 

I T WAS the day before that of my marriage. 

I see them moving about, the shapes of all 
those long-forgotten men and women, arrayed 
in their bravest garments and rude ornaments 
of gold and silver, for a great company had 
been bidden, many of whom came from far. I 
see my uncle, Leif, the dark-brow'ed priest of 
Odin, passing between the hall and the temple 
where on the morrow he must celebrate the 
marriage rites in such a fashion as would do 
honour to the god. 

I see Iduna. Athalbrand and Steinar talking 
together apart. I see myself watching all this 
life and stir like one who is mazed, and I know 
that since I had entered the Wanderer’s grave 
all things had seemed unreal to me. Iduna, 
whom I loved, was about to become my wife, 
and yet between me and Iduna continually 
was thrust a vision of the woman of my dream. 
At times I thought that the blow from the 
bear s paw had hurt my brain; that I must be 
going mad. I prayed to the gods that this 
might not be so. and when my prayers availed 
me nothing I sought the counsel of Freydisa. 

She listened to my story, then said briefly. 
“Let be. Things will go as they are fated. 
You are no madder than the rest of the men. 
I can say no more.” 

It was the custom of that' time and land that, 
if possible, the wife to be should not pass the 
night before her marriage under the same 
roof as her future husband. Therefore Athal- 
brand, whose mood had been strange of late, 
went with Iduna to sleep in his beached ship. 
At my request Steinar went with them, in 
order that he might see that they were brought 
back in good time in the morning. 

“You will not fail me in this Steinar?” I 
said, clasping his hand. 

He tried to answer something, but the words 
seemed to choke in his throat and he turned 
away, leaving them unspoken. 


I exclaimed, “one might think you 
‘ were going to be married, not I.” 

“Aye,” broke in Iduna hurriedly. “The truth 
is that Steinar is jealous of me. How is it 
that you can make us all love you so much, 
Olaf?” 

'Would that I were more worthy of your 
love, I answered, smiling, “as in years to come 
1 hope to sliow myself.” 

Athallirand. who was watching, tugged at 
hi.s forked lieard and muttered something that 
sounded like an oath. Then he rode off, kick- 
ing his h(,rse savagely and not noting my out- 
stretched hand, or so it seemed. Of this, how- 
ever, I took little heed, for I was engaged in 
kissing Iduna in farew,ell. 

■‘Be not sad,” she said, as she kissed me back 
on the lips. “Remember that we part for the 
last time.” Again she kissed me and went, 
laughing happily. 

The morning came. All was prepared. From 
far and near the guests were gathered, waiting 
to do honour to the marriage feast. Even some 
of the men of Agger were there, who had come 
to pay homage to their new lord. The spring 
sun shone brightly, as it should upon a mar- 
riage morn, and without the doors the trum- 
peters blew blasts with their curved horns. In 
the temple the altar of Odin was decorated 
with flowers, and by it, also decorated with 
flowers, the offering awaited sacrifice. My moth- 
er, in her finest robe, the same, in truth, in 
which she herself had been wed, stood by the 
doorT)f the hall, which was cleared of kine and 
set with tables, giving and returning greet- 
ings. Her arm was round me. who, as bride- 
groom, was clothed in new garments of woven 
wool through which ran a purple streak, the 
best that could be made in all the land. Rag- 
nar came up. 

"They should be here,” he said. “The.hour is 
over past.” 

"Doubtless the fair bride has been long in 
decking herself, ” answered my father, looking 
at the sun. “She wiH come presently.” 

Still time went on. and the company began 
to murmur, while a strange, cold fear seemed 
to grip my heart. At length a man was seen 
riding towards the hall, and one cried: 

■‘At last! Here comes the herald!” 

Another answered; “For a messenger of love 
he rides slowly and sadly.” And a silence fell 
on all that heard him. 

The man, a stranger to us, arrived and said: 

“I have a message for the lord Thorvald 
from the lord Athalbrand, which I was charged 
to deliver at this hour, neither before nor after. 
It is that he sailed for Lesso at the rising of 
the moon last night, there purposing to cele- 
brate the marriage of his daughter, the lady 
Iduna, with Steinar, lord of Agger, and is 
therefore grieved that he a|id the lady Iduna 



cannot be |jreseiu at your feast on this day.” 

Now, when I heard these words I felt as 
though a spear had been thrust through me. 
“Steinar! Oh! surely not with my brother 
Steinar,” I gasped, and staggered against the 
door-post, where 1 stood like one who has been 
struck helpless. 

Ragnar sprang at the 'me.ssenger, and, drag- 
ging him from his horse, would have killed 
him had not some stay'ed his hand. My father, 
Thorvald, remained silent, but his half-broth- 
er, the dark-browed priest of Odin, lifted his 
hands to heaven and -called down the curse of 
Odin upon the troth-breakers. The company 
drew swords and -shouted for vengeance, de- 
mandhig to be ■ led against the false Athal- 
brand. At length my father called for silence. 

“Athalbrand is a man without shaine,” he 
said. “Steinar is a viper whom f have nursed 
in my breast, a viper that has bitten the hand 
which saved him from death; aye, you men of 
Agger; you have a viper for your lord. Iduna 
is a light-of-love upon whom all honest women 
shpuld spit, who has broken her oath and sold 
herself for Steinar’s wealth and rule. I swear 
by Thor that, with ;’our help, my friends and 
neighbours, f .will avenged upon all three 
of these. Jiut for such vengeance preparation 
must be made, since Athalbrand and Steinar 
are ‘strong.” , ’ 

They, sat dotvn and ate the marriage feast. 
Only the seats of the bride and bridegroom 
were empty, for I could not take part in that 
feast, but went alone to my sleeping-place and 
drew the curtains. My mother also was so over- 
come that she departed to her own chamber. 
Alone. I sat upon my bed and listened to the 
sounds of that marriage 'feast, which more re- 
sembled such a one as is given at funerals. 
And as I sat there it crossed my mirid that- per- 
haps there had been evil magic in that neck- 
lace from the grave. 

Chapter Three _ 

HOW OLAF FOUGHT WITH ODIN 

O N THE morrow Thorvald, my father, 
sent , messengers to the head men of 
Agger,, telling them of all that he and 
his house had suffered at the hands of Steinar. 
He added that if they stood by Steinar in his 
wickedness and treachery) thenceforward he 
and the men of the North would be their foes 
and work them mischief by land and sea. 

In due course these messengers returned 
with the tale that the head men of Agger had 
met together and deposed Steinar from his 
lordship' over them, electing another man, a 
nephew of Steinar’s father. Also they sent a 
present of gold rings in atonement for the 
wrong which had. been done to the House of 


Thorvald by one of their blood, and’ prayed 
that Thorvald and the northern men would 
bear them no ill will for that in which they 
were blameless. 

Cheered bv this answer, which .halved the 
number of their foes, my father, Thorvald of 
.Aar, and those overmen, of whom he was the 
high-lord, began to make their preparations 
to attack Athalbrand on his Island of Lesso. 
Of all these things Athalbrand learned by his 
spies, and later, when the warships were'bejng 
prepared and manned, two messengers came 
from him, old men of repute, and demanded to 
see nay father. This was the substance of his 
message, which was delivered in my hearing. 

That he, Athalbrand, was little to blame for 
what had happened, which was due to the 
mad passions of two young people who had 
blinded and misled him. That no marriage 
had taken place between Steinar and his 
daughter, Induna, as he was prepared and able 
to prove, since he had refused to allow any' 
such marriage. That, therefore, he was ready 
to outlaw. Steinar, who only dwelt with him as 
an unwelcome guest, and to ret'urn his daugh- 
ter, Iduna, to me. Olaf, and with her a fine 
in gold rings as compensation for the wrong 
done, of which the amount was to be ascer- 
tained by judges to be agreed upon. 

My father entertained the me.ssengers, but 
would give them no answer till lie had sum- 
moned a council of the under-lords who stood 
with him in this business. At that council, 
where I was present, some said that the insult 
could only be washed out in blood. At length 
I "was called upon to speak as the man most 
concerned. While all listened I rose and said: 

“These are my words. After what has’ 
chanced, not for all the wealth in Denmark 
would I take Iduna the Fair to be 'my wife. 
Let her stay with Steinar, whom she has chosen. 
Still, I do not wish to cause the blood of 
innocent men to be spent. 'because of my pri- 
vate wrong. Neither do I wish to wreak ven- . 
geance. upon Steinar, who for many years was 
my brother, and who has been led away by a 
woman, as may chance to an)^bne of us and 
has chanced to many^. Therefore I say that my 
father, should accept Athalbrand’s fine in satis- 
faction of the, insult to our House, and let all 
this matter be forgotten. As for myself, I 
purpose to leave my home, where I have been 
pirt to shame, and to seek my fortune in other 
lands.” 

It was Ragnar; the headlong, who sprang 
up and spoke the-first. 

"Is my brother to be driven from us and 
his home like a thrall caught iii theft because 
a traitor and a false woman have put him 
to shame?” he said, “I say that I ask Athal- 
brand’s blood to wash away 'that stain, not 
his gold, and that if need be I will seek it 



alone and die upon his spears. Also I say that 
if Olaf. my brother, turns his back upon thi 
vengeance. I name him niddering.” 

“No man shall name me that.” I said. Hush- 
ing. "and least of all Rngnar." 

So, amidst shouts, for there had been long 
peace in the land, and all the fighting men 
sighed for battle, it was agreed that war should 
be declared on Athalbrand. Those present 
pledged themselves and their dependents to 
follow it to the end, and the messengers left. 

T H.\T day my heart was very heavy, and 1 
sought Freydisa to take counsel with her. 
“Trouble hovers over me like a croaking 
raven.” I said. “I do not like this war for a 
woman who is worth nothing, although she 
has hurt me sorely. I fear the future, that it 
may prove even worse than tlie past has 
been.” 

“Then come to learn of it. Olaf, for what is 
known need no more be feared.” 

‘T am not so sure of that,” I .said. "But 
how can the future be learned?” 

“Through the voice of the god. Olaf. Am 
I not one of Odin’s virgins who know some- 
thing of the mysteries? Yonder in his temple 
mayhap he will speak through me. if you dare 
to listen." 

"Aye. I dare. I should like to hear the ,god 
speak, true words or false.” 

"Then come and hear them, Olaf." 

So we went up to the temple, and Freydisa, 
who had the right of entry, unlocked its door. 
VVe passed in and lit a lamp in front of the 
seated wooden image of Odin, that for un- 
numbered generations had rested there behind 
the altar. I stood by the altar and Freydisa 
crouched herself before the image, her fore 
head laid upon its feet, and muttered runes. 
After a while she grew' silent, and fear took 
hold of me. The place was large, and the fee- 
ble light of the lamp scarcely reached to the 
arched roof: all about me were great formless 
shadows. I felt that there were two worlds, one 
of the flesh and one of the spirit, and that I 
stood between the two. Freydisa seemed to go 
to sleep: I could no longer hear her breath- 
ing. Then she sighed heavily anc^ turned her 
head, and by the light of the lamp I noted that 
her face was white and ghastly. 

"What do you seek?” her lips asked, for 
I saw them moving. Yet the voice that issued 
from them was not her own voice, but that of 
a deep-throated man, who spoke with a strange 
accent. 

Next came the answer in the voice of Frey- 
disa- 

“1, your virgin, seek to know the fate of 
him who stands by the altar, whom I love.” 

For a while there was quiet; then the first 
voice spoke, still through the lips of Freydisa. 


Of this I was sure, for tho.se of the statue re- 
mained immovable. It was what it had always 
been— a thing of wood. 

Olaf. the son of Thorvald.” said the deej> 
voice, “is an enemy of us the gods, as was his 
forefather whose grave he robbed. As his fore- 
father's fate was, so shall his be, for in both of 
them dwells the same spirit. He shall worship 
that which is upon the hilt of the sword he 
stole from the dead, and in this sign shall 
conquer, since it prevails against us and make.s 
out curse of none effect. 

“Great sorrow shall he taste, and great joy. 
He shall throw away a sceptre for a woman's 
kiss, and yet gain a greater sceptre. Olaf, whom 
wc curse, shall be Olaf the Blessed. Yet in the 
end shall we prevail against his flesh and that 
of those w'ho cling to him preaching that which 
is upon the sword but not with the sword, 
among whom thou shalt be numbered, woman 
—thou, and another, who has done him 
wrong.” 

The voice died away, and was followed 
by a silence so deep that at length I could 
bear it no more. 

“.Ask of the war.” I said, “and of what shall 
happen." 

“It is too late,” answered the voice of Frey- 
disa. “I sought to know of you, Olaf, and you 
alone, and now' the spirit has left me.” 

Then came another long silence, after which 
Freydisa sighed thrice and awoke. We went out 
of the temple. I bearing the lamp and she 
resting on my arm. Near the door I turned 
and looked back, and it seemed to me that 
the image of the god glared upon me wrath- 
fully. 

“What has chanced?” asked Freydisa when 
we stood beneath the light of the friendly 
stars. “I know nothing: my mind is a black- 
ness.” 

I told her word by word. When I had fin- 
ished she said: 

“Give me the Wanderer’s sw’ord.” 

I gave it to her, and she held it against the 
sky by the naked blade. 

"The hilt is a cross,” she said: "but how can 
a man worship a cross and preach it and con- 
quer thereby? I cannot interpret this rede, yet 
1 do not doubt but that it shall come true, 
and that you. Olaf. and I are doomed to be 
joined in the same fate, whatever it may be, 
and with us some other who has wronged you, 
Steinar perchance, or Iduna herself. Well, of 
this at least I am glad, for if I loved the father, 
I think that I love the son still more, though 
otherwise.” And, leaning forward, she kissed 
me lolemnly upon the brow. 

A fter Freydisa and 1 had sought the 
oracle of Odin, three long ships of war 
sailed by the light of the moon from Flad> 



(trand for Athalbrand’s Isle of Lesso. I do 
not know when we sailed, but in my mind I 
can still see those ships creeping out to sea. 
In command of the first was Thorvald, my 
father; of the. second, Ragnar. my brother; 
and of the third myself, Olaf; and on each oi 
these ships were fifty men, all of them stout 
fighters. 

This was our plan: To sail for Lesso by 
the moonlight, and when the moon went down 
to creep silently towards the shores of the 
island. Then, just at the first break of dawn, 
we proposed to beach the ships on a sandy 
strand we knew, and rush to atf''^k Athal- 
brand’s hall, which we hoped to carry before 
men were well awake. It was a bold scheme and 
one full of dangers, yet we trusted that its very 
boldness would cause it to succeed, especially 
as we had put it about that, owing to the 
unreadiness of our ships, no attack would be 
made until the coming of the next moon. 

Doubtless all might have gone well with us 
but for a strange chance. As it happened, 
Athalbrand, a brave and skilful captain, who 
from his youth had seen much war by sea and 
land, had a design of his own which brought 
ours to nothing. It was that he and his people 
should sail to Fladstrand, burn the ships of 
Thorvald. my father, that he knew were fit- 
ting out upon the .beach. which he hoped to 
find unguarded, or at most only \yatched by 
a few men, and then return to Lesso before 
he could be fallen upon. By ill luck he had 
chosen this very night for his enterprise. So it 
came about that just as the moon was sinking 
our watchmen caught sight of four other sliips, 
which by the shields that hung over their 
bulwarks they knew must be vessels of war, 
gliding towards them over the quiet sea. 

“Athalbrand comes to meet us!” cried one, 
and in a minute every man was looking to 
his arms. There was no time for plans, since in 
that low light and mist the vessels were almost 
bow to bow before we saw each other. My 
father’s ship ran in between two of Athal- 
brand’s that were sailing abreast, while mine 
and that of Ragnar found themselves almost 
alongside of the others. 

On both sides the sails were let down, for 
none had any tlittughi of flight. Some rushed 
to the oars and got enough of them out to 
work the ships. Others ran to the grappling 
irons, and the rest began to shoot with their 
bows. Before one could count two hundred 
from the time of sighting, the war cry of 
"Valhalla! Valhalla! Victory or Valhalla!” 
broke upon the silence of the night and the 
battle had begun. 

It was a very fierce battle, and one that 
the gathering darkness made more grim. Each 
ship fought without heed to the others, for 
as the fray went on they drifted apart, grap- 


pled to their foes. My father, Thorvald’s, ves- 
sel fared the worst, since it had an enemy on 
either bulwark. He boarded one and cleared 
it, losing many men. Then the crew of the 
Cl her rushed on to him as he regained his own 
ship. The end of it was that my father and 
all his folk were killed, but only after they 
had slain the most of their foes, for they diea 
fighting very bravely. 

Between Ragilar’s ship and that of Athal- 
brand himself the fray was more. even. R.agnar 
boarded Athalbrand and was driven back. 
Athalbrand boarded Ragnar and was driven 
back. Then for the second time Ragnar board- 
ed Athalbrand with those men who were 
left to him. In the narrow waist of Athal- 
brand’s .ship a-mighty battle was fought, and 
here at last Ragnar and Athalbrand found 
tlicmselves face to face. 

They hacked at each other with their axes, 
till at length Ragnar, with a fearful blow, 
drove in Athalbrand’s helmet and clove his 
skull in two, so that he died. But -even as he 
fell, a man, it may have been friend or foe, 
for the moon was sinking and the darkness 
grew dense, thrust a spear into Ragnar’s back, 
and he was carried, dying, to his own vessel by 
those who remained to him. 

7'hen that fight ceased, for all Athalbrand’s 
people were dead or wounded to the death. 
Meanwhile, on the right, I was fighting the 
ship that was commanded by Steinar, for it 
was fated that we two should be thrown to- 
gether. Here also the struggle was desperate. 
Steinar and his company boarded at the prow, 
but 1 and my men, charging up both boards, 
drove them back again. In that charge it is true 
that I, Olaf. fighting madly, as was my wont 
when roused, killed three of the Lesso folk 
with the Wanderer’s sword. Still I see them fall- 
ing one by one. Followed by six of my people, 
I sprang on to the raised prow of Steinar’s 
ship. Just then the grapnels parted, and there 
we were left, defending ourselves as best we 
could. My mates got out their oars and once 
more brought our boat alongside. Grapple 
tliey could not. becau.se the irons were lost. 
T herefore, in obedience to the order which 
1 shouted to them from the high prow of the 
enemy's ship, they began to hurl their ballast 
stones into her, and thus stove out her bottom, 
so that in the end she filled and sank. 

Even while she sank the fray went on. Nearly 
all my people were down: indeed but two 
lemainetl to me when Steinar, not knowing 
who I was. rushed up and, having lost his 
sword, gripped me round the' middle. We 
wrestled, but Steinar, who was the stronger, 
forced me back to the bulwarks and so over- 
board. Into the sea we went together just as 
the ship sank, drawing us down after her. 
When we rose Steinar was senseless, but still 



clinging to me as I caught a rope that. '-' /■‘Oh!’’ he exclaimed, "I am a thickhead. I 

thrown to me with my right hand, t';^, ^ad forgotten Odin and his sacrifice. Yes, yes, 
the Wanderer’s sword was hanging by a we’ll keep the traitor safe.” 


leathern loop. 

The end of it was that I and the senseless 
Steinar were both drawn back to my own ship 
just as the darkness closed in. 

A n hour later came the dawn, showing 
a sad'Sight. My father, Thorvald’s, ship 
and one of Athalbrand’s lay helpless, for all. 
or nearly all, their crews were dead, while the 
other had drifted off and was now half a mile 
away. 

Ragnar’s ship was still grappled to its foe. 
My own was perhaps in the best case, for 
here over twenty men were left unhurt, and 
another ten whose wounds were light. The rest 
were dead or dying. 

I sat on a bench in the waist of the ship, 
and at my feet lay the man who had been 
dragged from the sea with me. I thought that 
this man was dead till the fir^t red rays of 
dawn lit upon his face, whereon he sat up, and 
I saw that he was Steinar. 

“Thus we meet again, my brother,” I said in 
a quiet voice. “Well, Steinar, look upon your 
work.” And I pointed to the dead and dying 
and to the ships around, whence came the 
sound of groans. 

Steinar stared at me and asked in a thick 
voice; 

“Was it with you. Olaf, that I fell into the 
sea?” 

“Even so, Steinar.” 

"I knew it not in the darkness. Olaf. If I had 
known, never would I have lifted sword 
against you.” 

“What did that matter. Steinar, when you 
had already pierced my heart, though not with 
a sword?” 

At these words Steinar moaned aloud, then 
said: 

“For the second time you have saved my 
life.” 

“Aye, Steinar: but who knows whether I 
can do so for a third time? Yet take comfort, 
for if I may I will, for thus shall I be best 
avenged.” 

“A white vengeance,” said Steinar. “Oh, this 
is not to be borne.” And drawing a knife he 
wore at his girdle, he strove to kill himself. 

But I, who was watching, snatched it away, 
then gave an orcler. 

“Bind this man and keep him safe. Also 
bring him drink and a cloak to cover him.” 

“Best kill the dog,” grumbled the captain, 
to whom I spoke. 

“I kill that one who lays a finger on him,” 
1 replied. 

Someone whispered into the captain’s ear, 
ivhereon he nodded and laughed savagely. 


So they bound Steinar to one of the benches 
and gave him ale and covered him with a 
blood-stained cloak taken from a dead man. 

^ also drank of the ale and threw a cloak 
about me, for the air was keen. Then I said; 

“Let us go to the other ships and see V^hat 
has chanced there.” 

They got out the oars and rowed to Rag- 
nar's vessel, where we saw men stirring. 

“How went it with you?” I asked of one 
who stood upon the prow. 

“Not so ill, Olaf,” he answered. "We won, 
and but now, with the new light, have fin- 
ished the game. They are all quiet yonder," 
he added, nodding at the vessel of Athalbrand, 
to which they were still grappled. 

“Where is Ragnar?” I asked. 

“Come on board and see,” answered the 
man. 

A plank was thrust out and I ran across it, 
fear gripping at my heart. Resting against the 
mast sat Ragnar, dying. 

“Good morrow to you, Olaf.” he gasped. “I 
am glad you live, that there may be one left 
to sit at Aar.” 

“What do you mean, my brother?” 

“I mean, Olaf, that our father, Thorvald, 
is dead. They called it to us from yonder." 
And he pointed with his red sword to our 
father’s ship, that lay side by side with one of 
Athalbrand's. “Athalbrand is dead, for I slew 
him, and ere the sun is well clear of the sea 
I also shallfbe dead. Oh, weep not, Olaf; we 
have won a great fight, and I travel to Val- 
halla with a glorious company of friends and 
foes, there to await you. I say that had I lived 
to be old, never could I have found a better 
death, who then at last might have died like 
a cow. Get the ships to Fladstrand, Olaf, and 
gather more men to put all Le.sso to the sword. 
Give us good burial, Olaf, and build a great 
mound over us, that we may stand thereon 
at moonrise and mock the men of Lesso as they 
row past, till Valhalla is full and the world 
dies. Is .Steinar dead? Tell me that Steinar 
is dead, for then I’ll speak with him presently." 

“No, Ragnar, I have taken Steinar cap- 
tive.” 

“Captive! Why captive? Oh, I understand; 
that he may lie on Odin’s altar. Friends, swear 
to me that Steinar shall lie on Odin’s altar, 
Steinar, the bride-thief, Steinar the traitor. 
Swear it, for I do not trust this brother of 
mine, who has woman’s milk in his breast. 
By Thor, he might spare him if he had his 
way. Swear it, or I’ll flaunt your beds o’ 
nights and bring the other heroes with me. 
Swift now, while my ears are open.” 

Then from both ships rose the cry of "We 
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swear! Fear not, now, Ragnar, we swear." 

"That’s well.” said Ragnar. "Kiss me now, 
Olaf. Oh! what is it that I see in yoiir eyes? 
A new light, a strange light! Olaf, you are 
not one of us. This time is not your time, nor 
this place your place. You travel to the end 
by another road. Well, who knows? At that 
end we may meet again. At least I love you.” 

T^ien he burst into a wild war song of 
blood, and vengeance, and so singing sank 
.down and died. 

A fterwards, W'ith much labour, I ancl 
the men w^ho w'ere left roped together 
our vessels, and to them those that we had 
captured, and tvhen a favouring wind arose, 
sailed back for Fladstrahd. Here a multitude 
awaited us, for a fishing-boat had brought tid- 
ings of the great sea battle. Of the hundred 
and fifty men w'ho had sailed in my father, 
Thorvald’s, ships sixty were dead and many 
others wounded, some of them to death. Athal- 
brand’s people had fared even worse, since 
those of Thorvald had slain their wounded, 
otily one of his vessels having e^scaped back to 
Lesso, there to tell the people of that island 
and Iduna all that had happened. 

Now it Was a land of widows and orphans, 
so "that no man need go wooing there fpr long, 
and of Aar and the country round the same 
song was simg. Jndeed, for generations the 
folk of those parts must have told of the bat- 
tle of .Lesso, when the chiefs, Thorvald and 
Athalbrand, slew each other upon the . seas 
at night becaufe of a quarrel about a woman 
who was knowm as Iduna the Fair. 

On the sands of Fladstrand my rhother, 
the lady Thora, w'aited with the others, for 
she had moved thither before the sailing of 
the ships. When mine, the first of them, .was 
beached, I leapt from it, and running to her, 
knelt down and kissed her hand., 

“I see you, my son Olaf," she said, "but 
where are your father and brother?” 

"Yonder, mother," I answered, pointing to 
the ships, and could say no more. 

“Then why do they tarry, my son?” 

"Alas! mother, because they sleep and will 
never wake again." 

Now Thora wailed aloud and fell down 
sejiseless. Three days later she died, for 'Tier 
heart, which was weak, could not bear this 
woe. Once only did she speak before she died, 
and then it was to bless me and pray that 
we might meet again, and to curse Iduna. 
Folk not^d that of Steinar she said nothing, 
either good or ill, although she knew that he 
lived and was a prisoner. ^ 

Thus it. came about that 1, Olaf, was left 
alone in the world and inherited the lordship 
of Aar and its subject lands. No one remained 
save rny dark-browed uncle, Leif, the priest 


of Odin, Freydisa, the ivise woman, my nurse, 
and Steinar, my captive foster-brother, who 
had been the cause of all this war. 

The dying words of Ragnar Iiad been noised 
abroad. The priest of Odin liad laid them 
before the oracle of the gods, and this oracle 
declared that they must be. fulfilled ivithput 
change. 

So all the folk of that land met together 
at my bidding— yes, even the women and the 
children. First we laid the dead in the largest 
of .A.thal brand’s ships, his people and .\thal- 
brand himself being set undermost. Then on 
■ them we set the dead of Thorvald, Thorvald, 
my father, and his son Ragnar, my brother, 
bound to the mast upon their feet. This done, 
with great labour we dragged the ship oh to 
high ground, and above it built a' mighty 
mound of earth. For twenty days we toiled at 
the task, till at last it was finished and the 
dead were hidden beneath it for ever. Then 
we separated to our homes and mourned a 
while. . 

But Steinar was- carried to the temple of 
Odin at Aar, and there kept in the prison of 
the temple. 

T he next thing I remember was the eve of 
the Spring Feast of Odin. It comes back 
to me that at this feast if was the custom to 
sacrifice some beast to Odin and to Jay flowers 
and other offerings upon the alfars of certain 
other gods that they might be pleased to grant 
a fruitful season. On this day, however, the 
sactifice was to be of no beast, but of a man. 
—Steinar the traitor. ' 

That night I, Olaf, by the help of Freydisa, 
the priestess of the god, won entrance to the 
dungeon- where Steinar lay awaiting his doom. 
This was not easy to do. Instead, I remember 
that it was only after I‘ had sworn a great 
oath to Lief and the other priests that I 
would attempt no resciie of the victim, nor 
.^aid him to escape from his prison, that I was 
admitted there, while armed men stood with- 
out to see that I did not break my word. For 
my love of Steinar was known, and in -this mat- 
ter none trusted me. 

That dungeon was a dreadful place. I see 
it now. In the floor of the temple was a tiap- 
door, which, when lifted, revealed a flight of 
steps. At the foot of these steps was another 
massive door of oak, bolted and barred. It 
was opened and closed behind me, who found 
.myself in a darksome den built of rough stone, 
to which air came only through an opening 
in the roof, so small that not even a child 
could pass it. In the far corner of this hole, 
bound to the wall by an iron chain fastened 
round his middle, Steiner lay upon a bed ot 
rushes, while on a stool beside him stood 
food and water. 
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When I entered, bearing a lamp, Steinar sat 
up blinking his eyes, for the light, feeble as 
it was, hurt them, and I saw that his face was 
white and drawn, and the hand he held to 
shade his eyes was wasted. I looked at him and 
my -heart swelled with pity, so that I could not 
speak. 

“Why have you come here, Olaf?” asked 
Steinar when he knew me. "Is it to take my 
life? If so, never were you more welcome.” 

“No, Steinar, it is to bid you farewell, since 
tomorrow at the feast you die, and 1 am help- 
less to save you. In all things else men will 
obey me, but not in this.” 

“And would you save me it you could?” 

“Aye, Steinar. Why not? Surely you must 
suffer enough with so much blood and evil on 
your hands.” 

“Yes, I suffer enough, Olaf. So much that I 
shall be glad to die. But if you are not come 
to kill me, then it is that you may scourge me 
with your tongue.” 

“Not so, Steinar. It is as I have said, only to 
bid you farewell and to ask you a question, if 
it pleases you to answer me. Why did you do 
this thing which has brought about such mis- 
ery and loss, which has sent my father, my 
brother, and a host of brave men to the grave, 
•and with them my mother?" 

“Is she dead also, Plaf? Oh! my cup is full.” 
He hid his eyes in his thTh hands and sobbed, 
then went on: “Why did I do it? Olaf, I did 
not do it, but some spirit that entered into me 
and. made me mad— mad- for the lips of Iduna 
the Fair. Olaf, I would speak no ill of her, 
_since her sin is mine, but yet it is true that 
when I hung back she drew me on, nor could 
I find the strength to say her nay. Do you pr;'y 
the gods, Olaf, that no woman may ever 'draw 
you on to such shame as mine. 

“Hearken now to the great reward that 1 
have won. I was never wed to Iduna, Olaf. 
Athalbrand would not suffer it till he was jure 
of the matter of the lordship of Agger.' Then, 
when he knew that this was gone from me, he 
would suffer it still less, and Iduna herself 
seemed to grow cold. In truth, I believe he 
thought of killing me and sending my head as 
a present to your father Thorvald. But this 
Iduna forbade, whether because she loved me 
or for other reasons, I cannot say. Olaf, you 
know the rest.” 

“Aye, Steinar, 1 know the rest. Iduna is lost 
to me, and for that perhaps I should thank 
you, although such a thrust as this leaves the 
jieart sore for life. My father, my mother, my 
brother— all are lost to me; and you, too, who 
were as my tivin, are about to be lost.- Night 
has you all, 'and with a hundred other men, be- 
cause of the madness that was bred in you by 
■^tlie eyes of Iduna the Fair, who also is lost to 
both of us. Steinar, I do not blame you, for I 


know yours was madness which, for their own 
ends, the godr send upon men, naming it 
love.” 

When I had spoken such words as these to 
him, I flung my arms about him, and we em- 
braced each other. Then that picture fad^s. 

I T WAS the hour of sacrifice. The victim lay 
bound upon .the stone in the presence of 
the statue of the god, but outside of the doors 
of the little temple, that all who were gath- 
ered there might see the oflering. 

The ceremonies were ended. Leif, the head 
priest, in his robe of office, had prayed and 
drunk the cup before the god, dedicating to 
him the blood that was about to fail, and nar- 
rating in a chant the crimes tor vvhich it was 
offered up and all the tale of woe that these 
had brought about. Then, in the midst of an 
utter silence, he drevs' the sacrificial sword and 
held it to the lips of Odin that the god might 
breathe upon it and make it holy. 

It, would seem that the god did breathe; at 
least, that side of the sword which had been 
bright grew dull. Leif turned it to the people, 
crying in the ancient words: 

“Odin takes; who dare deny?.” 

All eyes were - fixed upon him, standing in 
his black robe, and holding aloft the gleaming 
sword that had grown dull. Yes, even the pa- 
tient eyes of Steinar, bound upon the stone. 

Then it was that some spirit stirred in my 
heart which drove me on to step between the 
priest and his prey. Standing in the doorway 
of the chapel, g. tall, young shape against the 
gloom behind, 1 said in a steady voice: 

"I dare deny!” ' 

A gasp of wonderment went up from all who 
hccira, and Steinar, lifting himself a little from 
the stone, stared at me, shook his head as if ?’’ 
dissent, then let it fall again, and listened. 

"Hearken, friends,” I said. “This man, m) 
foster-brother, has committed a sin against me 
and my House.’ My House is dead— I alone re- 
main; and oh behalf of the dead and of my- 
self I forgive him his sin, which, indeed; was 
less his than another’s. Is there any man 
among you who at some time has not been led 
aside by woman, or who has not again and 
again desired to be so led aside? If such a one 
there be, let him say that he has no forgive- 
ness in his heart for Steinar, the son oLHakon. 
Let him come forward and say it.” 

None stirred; even the women drooped their 
heads and were silent. 

Only Leif, my uncle,' did not stand silent. 
His dark face began to work as though a devil 
possessed him, as, indeed, I think one did. His 
eyes rolled; he champed his jaws like an angry 
hog, and screamed: 

“Surely the lord Olaf is mad, for no sane 
man would talk thus. Man may forgive while 



it is within his power; but this traitor has been 
dedicated to Odin, and can a god forgive? Can 
a god spare when his nostrils are opened for 
the smell of blood? If so. of what use is it to be 
a god? How is he happier than a man if he 
mtist spare? Moreover, would ye bring the curse 
of Odin upon you all? I say to you— steal his 
sacrifice, and you yourselves shall be sacrificed, 
you, your wives, your children, aye, and even 
your cattle and the fruit of your fields.” 

When they heard this, the people groaned 
and shouted out: 

“Let Steinar die! Kill him! Kill him that 
Odin may be fed!” 

“Aye," answered Leif, “Steinar shall die. See. 
he dies!” 

Then, with a leap like to that of a hungry 
wolf, he sprang upon the bound man and slew 
him. 

I see it now. The rude temple, the glaring 
statue of the god, the gathered crowd, open 
mouthed and eyed, the spring sunshine shin- 
ing quietly over all, and. running past the 
jplace, a ewe calling to the lamb that it had 
lost; I see the dying Steinar turn his white face, 
and smile a farewell to me with his fading 
eyes; I see Leif getting to his horrible rites 
that he might learn the omen, and lastly I see 
the red sword of the Wanderer appear sudden- 
ly between me and him, and in my hand. I 
think that my purpose was to cut him down. 
Only a thought arose within me. 

This priest was not to blame. He did no 
more than he had been taught. Who taught 
him? The god he served, through whom he 
gained honour and livelihood. So the god was 
to blame, the god that drank the blood of men, 
as a thrall drinks ale, to satisfy his filthy appe- 
tite. Could such a monster be a god? Nay, he 
must be a devil, and why should free men 
serve devils? At least, I would not. I would 
cast him off, and let him avenge himself upon 
jne if he could. I, Olaf, would match myself 
against this god— or devil. 

I strode past Leif and the altar to where the 
statue of Odin sat within the temple. 

"Hearken!” I said in such a voice that all 
lifted their eyes from the scene of butchery to 
me. “You believe in Odin, do you not?” 

They answered, “Aye.” 

"Then you believe that he can revenge him- 
self upon one who rejects and affronts him?” 

"Aye,” they answered again. 

“If this be so,” I went on, “will you swear to 
leave the matter between Odin and me, Olaf, 
to be settled according to the law of single 
combat, and give peace to the 'victor, with 
promise from all harm save at the hands of 
his foe?” 

"Aye,” they answered, yet scarcely under- 
standing what they said. 

“Goodl” I cried. “Now, God Odin, I, Olaf, a 


man, challenge you to single combat. Strike 
you first, you, Odin, whom I name Devil and 
Wolf of the skies, but no god. Strike you first, 
bloody murderer, and kill me, if you can, who 
await your stroke!” 

Then I folded my arms and stared at the 
statue’s stony eyes, which stared back at me, 
while all the people gasped. 

For a full minute I waited thus, but all that 
happened was that a wren settled on the head 
of Odin and twittered there, then flew off to its 
nest in the thatch. 

“Now,” I cried, “you have had your turn, 
and mine comes.” 

I drew the Wanderer s sword, and sprang at 
Odin. My first stroke sunk up to the hilt in his 
hollow belly: my next cut the sceptre from his 
hand; my third— a great one— hewed the head 
from off him. It came rattling down, and out 
of it crawled a viper, which reared itself up 
and hissed. I set my heel upon the reptile’s 
head and crushed it, and slowly it writhed it- 
self to death. 

“Now, good folk," I cried, "what say you of 
your god Odin?” 

"They answered nothing, for all of them 
were in flight. Yes, even Leif fled, cursing me 
over his shoulder as he went. 

RESENTLY I was alone with the dead 
Steinar and the shattered god, and in that 
loneliness strange visions came to me, for I felt 
that I had done a mighty deed, one that made 
me happy. Round the wall of the temple crept 
a figure; it was that of Freydisa, whose, face 
was white and scared. 

“You are a great man, Olaf,” she said; “but 
how will it end?” 

do not know.” I answered. "I have done 
what my heart told me? neither more nor less, 
and I bide the issue. Odin shall have his chance 
for here I stay till dark, and then, if I live, I 
leave this land. Go, get me all the gold that is 
mine from the hall, and bring it here to me by 
moonrise, and with it some garments and my 
armour. Bring me also my best horse.” 

“You leave this land?” she sad. “That means 
that you leave me. who love you, to go forth as 
the Wanderer went— following a dream to the 
south. Well, it is best that you should go, for 
whatever they may have promised but now, it 
is sure that the priests will kill you, even if 
you escape the vengeance of the god.” And she 
looked askance at the shattered statue which 
had sat in its place for so many generations 
that none knew who had set it there, or when. 

“I have killed the god,” I answered, pointing 
to the crushed viper. 

“Not quite, Olaf, for, see, its tail still 
moves.” 

Then she went, leaving me alone. I sat my- 
self down by the murdered Steinar, and stared 




at him. Could he be really dead, I wondered, 
or did he live on elsewhere? My faith had 
taught me of a place called Valhalla whither 
brave men went, but in that faith and its gods 
J believed no more. This Valhalla was but a 
child^ tale, invented by a bloody-minded folk 
who loved slaughter. 

There were other gods besides Odin and his 
company, for what were those which we had 
found in the Wanderer’s tomb? I longed to 
know. 

Yes, I would go south, as the Wanderer went, 
and search for them. Perhaps there in the 
South I should learn the secret truth— and 
other things. 

The evening gathered, the twilight grew, 
and, one by one, the stars sprang out' in the 
quiet sky, till the moon appeared and gathered 
all their radiance to herself. I heard the sound 
of a woman’s dress, and looked up, thinking to 
,.see Freydisa. But this woman was not Frey- 
disa; it was Idtina! Yes, Iduna’s selfl 

1 rose to my feet and stood still. She also 
stood still, on the farther side of the stone of 
sacrifice whereon that which had been Steinar 
was stretched between us. Then came a strug- 
gle of silence, in which she won at last. 

“Have you com to save him?’’ I asked. “Jf 
so, it is too late. Woman, behold your work.” 

She shook her beautiful head and answered, 
almost in a whisper: 

“Nay, Olaf, I am come to beg a boon of you: 
that you will slay me, here and now.” 

"Am I a butcher— or a priest?” I muttered. 

"Oh, slay me, slay me, Olaf!” she went on, 
throwing herself upon her knees before me, 
and rending open her blue robe that her young 
breast might take the sword. “Thus, perchance, 
' I, -who love life, may pay some pf the price of 
sin, who, if I slew myself, would but multiply 
the debt, which in truth I dare not do.” 

Still I shook my head, and once more she 
spoke: 

"Olaf,' in this way or in that doubtless, my 
end will find me, for, if you refuse this office, 
there are-others of sterner stuff. The knife that 
smote Steinar is not blunted. Yet, before I die, 
who am come here but to die, I pray you hear 
the truth, that' my memory may be somewhat 
less vile to you in the after years. Olaf, you 
think me the falsest of the false, yet I am not 
altogether so. Hark you now! At the time that 
Steinar soiight me, some madness took him. 
So soon as we were alone together, his first 
words were: ‘1 am bewitched. I love you.’ 

“Olaf, I’ll not deny that his worship stirred 
my bloo'd, for he was goodly— well, and differ- 
ent to you, with your dreaming eyes an'd 
thoughts that are too deep for me. And yet, by 
my breath, I swear that I meant no harm. 
When we rode together to the ship, it was my 
purpose to return upon the morrow and be 


made your wife. But there upon the ship my 
father compelled’ me. It was his fancy that I 
should break with you and be wed to Steinar, 
who had become so greal a lord and who 
pleased him better than you did, Olaf. And, 
as for Steinar— why, have I not told you that he 
was mad. for me?”- 

"Steinar’s tale was otherwise, Iduna. He said 
that you went first, and that he followed.” 

“Were those his words, Olaf? For, if so, how 
can I give the dead the lie, and one who died 
through, me?_ It seems unholy. Yet in this mat- 
ter Steinar had no reason left to him, and, 
whether you believe me or no, I tell the truth. 
Oh! hear me out, for who knows when they 
will come- to take me, who have walked into 
this nest of foes that I may be taken? Pray as 
I would, the ship was run out, and we sailed 
for Lesso. There, in my father’s hall, upon my 
knees, I entreated him to hold his hand. I told 
him what was true: that, of you twain, it was 
you I loved, not Steinar. I told him that if he 
forced this marriage, war would come of it that 
might mean all our deaths. But these things 
.moved him nothing. Then I told him that such 
a deed of shame would mean the loss of Stein- 
ar’s lordship, so that by it he would gain no 
profit. At last he listened, for this touched him 
near. You know the rest. Thorvald, your fa- 
ther, and Ragnar, who ever hated me, pressed 
on the war despite all our offerings of peace. 
So the ships met, and Hela had her fill.” 

“Aye, Iduna, whatever else is false, this is 
true, that Hela had her fill.!’ 

“Olaf, I have but one thing more to say. It is 
this: Only once did those dead lips touch mine, 
and then it was against my will. Aye, although 
it is shameful, you must learn the truth. My 
father held me, Olaf, while 1 took the be- 
trothal kiss, because I must. But,^as you know, 
there was no marriage.” 

“Aye, I know that,” I said, “because Steinar 
told me so.” 

“And, save for that one kiss, Olaf, I am still 
the maid whom once you loved so well.” 

Now I stared at her. Could this woman lie so 
blackly over dead Steinar’s corpse? When all 
was said and done, was it not possible that she 
spoke the truth, and that .we had been but 
playthings in the hands of an evil Fate? Save 
for some trifling error, which might be for- 
given to one who,'as she said, loved the wor- 
ship that was her beauty’s due, what if she were 
innocent, afteriall? 

Perhaps my face showed the thoughts that 
were passing through my mind. At the least, 
she who knew me well found skill to read 
them. She crept towards me, still on her 
knees; she cast her arms about me, and, rest- 
ing her weight upon me, drew* herself to her 
feet. 

"Olaf,” she whispered, “I love' you, I love 
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you well, as 1 have always done, though I may 
have erred a little, as women wayward and 
still unwed are apt to do.” 

"Nay, Iduna.” I said, "I loved you well; 
there’s no man will ever love you more, and 
*you are very lair. Whether you speak true 
words or false. I do not know; it is between 
you and your own spirit. But this 1 do know: 
that betwixt us runs the river of Steinar's 
blood, aye, and the blood of Thorvald. my fa- 
ther, of Thora. my mother, of Ragnai. my 
brother, and of many another man who clung 
to us, and that is a stream which I cannot cross. 
Find you another husband, Iduna the Fair, 
since never will I call you wife.” 

She loosed her arms from round me. and. 
lifting them again, unclasped the Wanderer’s 
necklace from about her breast. 

“This it is.” .she said, "which has brought all 
these evils on me. Take it back again, and. 
when you find her. give it to that one for whom 
it is meant, that one whom you love truly, as. 
whatever you may have thought, you never 
have loved me.” 

Then she sank upon the ground, and resting 
her golden head upon dead Steinar’s breast, 
she wept, 

* • * 

I think it was then that Freydisa returned; at 
least, I recall her tall form standing near the 
stone of sacrifice, gazing at us both, a strange 
smile on her face. 

“Have you understood?” she said. "Then, 
truly, you are in the way of victory and have 
less to fear from woman than I thought. All 
things are ready as you commanded, my lord 
Olaf, and there remains but to say farewell, 
which you had best do quickly, for they plot 
your death yonder.” 

“Freydisa,” L.answered, “I go, but perchance 
I shall return again. Meanwhile, all I have is 
yours, with this charge. Guard you yonder 
woman, and see her safe to her home, or 
wherever she w'ould go, and to Stemar here 
give honourable burial.” 

Then the darkness of oblivion falls, and I 
remember no more save the white face of 
Iduna. her brow stained with .Steinar’s life- 
blood, watching me as I went. 

BOOK II 

Chapter One 

IRENE, EMPRESS OF THE EARVH 

A GULF of blackness and the curtain 
lifts again upon a very different Olaf 
from the young northern lord who 
parted from Iduna at the place of sacrifice at 
far away Aar. 


I see myself standing upon a terrace that 
overlooks a stretch of quiet water, which I now 
know was the Bosphorus. Behind me are a 
great palace and the lights of a vast city; in 
front, upon the sea and upon the farther shore, 
are other lights. The moon shines bright above 
me, and, having naught else to do, I study my 
reflection in my own burnished shield. It shows 
a man of early middle life: he may be thirty 
or five-and-thirty years of age; the same Olaf, 
yet much changed. For now my frame is tall 
and well-knit, though still somewhat slender; 
my face is bronzed by southern suns; I wear a 
short beard; there is a scar across my cheek, 
got in some battle; my eyes are quiet, and 
have lost the first liveliness of youth. I know 
that I am the captain of the Northern Guard 
of the Empress Irene, widow of the dead em- 
peror, Leo the Fourth, and joint ruler of the 
Eastern Empire with her young son, Constan- 
tine, the sixth of that name. 

How 1 came to fill this place, how'ever, I do 
not know. The story of my journey from Jut- 
land to Byzantium is lost to me. Doubtless it 
must have taken years, and after these more 
years of humble service, before I rose to be the 
captain of Irene’s Northern Guard that she 
kept ever about her person, because she would 
not trust her Grecian soldiers. 

My armour was very rich, yet I noted about 
myself two things that were with me in my 
youth. One was the necklace of golden shells, 
divided from each other by beetles of emer- 
alds. that I had taken from the Wanderer’s 
grave at .Aar, and the other the cross-hilted 
bronze sword with which this same Wanderer 
had been girded in his grave. I know now that 
because of this weapon, which was of a metal 
and shape strange to that land. I had the by- 
name of Olaf Red-Sword, and 1 know also that 
none wished to feel the weight of this same 
ancient blade. 

When I had finished looking at myself in 
the shield. I leaned upon the parapet staring 
at th'e sea and wondering how the plains of 
.Aar looked that night beneath this selfsame 
moon, and whether Freydisa were dead by 
now. and whom Iduna had married, and if she 
ever thought of me. or if Steinar came to haunt 
her sleep. 

So I mused, till presently I felt a light touch 
upon my shoulder, and swung round to find 
mvself lace to face w'ith the Empress Irene her- 
self. 

"Augusta!” I said, saluting, for, as Empress, 
that was her Roman title, although she was a 
Greek. 

■‘You guard me well, friend Olaf, ” she .said, 
with a little laugh. “Why. any enemy, and 
Christ knows I have plenty, could have cut you 
down before ever you knew that he was there." 

“Not so, Augusta,” I answered, for I could 



speak their Greek tongue well; “since at each 
end of the terrace the guards stand night and 
day, men of my own blood who can be trusted. 
Nothing which does not fly could gain this 
place save through your own chambers, that 
are also guarded. It is not usual for any watch 
to be set here, still I came myself in case the 
Empress might need me.” 

“That is kind of you, my Captain Olaf, and I 
think I do need you. At least, I cannot sleep 
in this heat, and I am weary of the thoughts of 
state, for many matters trouble 'me just now. 
Come, change my mind, if you can, for if so 
I’ll thank you. Tell me of yourself when you 
were young. Why did you leave your northern 
home, where I’ve heard you were a barbarian 
chief, and wander hither to Byzantium?” 

“Because of a woman,” I answered. 

“Ah!” she said, clapping her hands; “I knew 
it. Tell me of this woman whom you love.” 

“The story is short, Augusta. She bewitched 
my foster-brother; and caused him to be sacri- 
ficed to the northern gods as a troth breaker, 
and I do not love her.” 

“You’d not admit it if you did, Olaf. Was she 
beautiful, well, say as I am?” 

I turned and looked 'at the Empress, study- 
ing her from head to foot. She was shorter than 
Iduna by some inches, also older, and therefore 
of a thicker build; but, being a fair Greek, her 
colour was much the same, save that the eyes 
were darker. The mouth, too, was more hard. 
For the rest, she was a royal-looking and lovely 
woman in the flower of her age, and splendidly 
attired in robes broidered with gold, over 
which she wore long strings of rounded pearls. 
Her rippling golden hair was dressed in the 
old Greek fashion, tied in a simple knot be- 
hind her head, and over it was thrown a light 
veil worked with golden stars. 

“Well, Captain Olaf,” she said, “have you fin- 
ished weighing my poor looks against those of 
this northern girl in the-scales of your judg- 
ment? If so, which of us tips the beam?” 

“Iduna was more beautiful than ever you can' 
have been, Augusta,” I replied quietly. 

S HE stared at me^till her eyes grew quite 
round, then puckered up her mouth as 
though to say something furious, and finally 
burst oul laughing. 

"By every saint in Byzantium,” she said, “or, 
rather, by their relics, for of live ones there 
are none, you are the strangest man whom I 
have known. Are you weary of life that you 
dare to say such a thing tq. me, the Empress?” 

“Am. I weary of life? Well, Augusta, on the 
whole I think I am. It seems to me that death 
and after it may interest us more. For the rest, 
you asked me a question, and, after the fashion 
of my people, I answered it as truthfully as I 
could.” 


"By my head, you have said it again,” she 
exclaimed. “Have you not heard, most inno- 
cent Northman, that tjiere are truths which 
should not be mentioned and much le^s re- 
peated?” 

' "I have heard many things in Byzantium, 
Augusta, but I pay no attention to any of 
them— or, Tndeed, to little except my duty.” 

“Now that this, this— what’s the girl’s name?” 

“Iduna the Fair,” I^said. 

“—this Iduna has thrown you over, at which 
I am sure . I do not wonder. What sweethearts 
have you in Byzantium, Olaf the Dane?” 

“None at all,” I answered. “Women are 
pleasant, but one may buy sweets too dear, and 
all that ever I saw put together were not worth 
my brother Steinar, who lost his life through 
one of them.” 

“Te^ll me. Captain Olaf, are you a secret 
member of this new society of hermits of which 
they talk so much, who, if they see a woman, 
must hold their faces in the sand for five min- 
utes afterwards?” 

.“I never heard of them, Augusta.” 

“Are you a Christian?” 

“No; I am considering that religion— or 
rather its followers.” 

“Are you a pagan, then?” 

“No. I fought a duel with the god Odin, and 
cut his head off with this sword, and that is 
why I left the North, where they worship 
Odin.” ' ^ 

“Then what are you?” she said, stamping her 
fopt in exasperation. 

“I am the captain of your Imperial Majesty’s 
private guard, a little of a philosopher, and a 
fair poet in my own language, not in Greek. 
Also', I can play the harp.” 

“Yoti say ‘not in Greek,’ for fear lest I 
should ask you to write verses to me, which, in- 
deed, I shall never do, Olaf. A soldier, a poet, 
a philosopher, a harpist, one who has re- 
nounced women! Now, why have you re- 
nounced women, which is unnatural in a man 
who is not a monk? It must be because. you 
still love this Iduna, and hope to get her some 
day.” 

I shook my head and an«wered: 

“I might have done that long ago, Augusta.” 

“Then it must be because there is some 
other woman whom you wish to gain. Why do 
you always wear that strange « necklace?” she 
added sharply. “Did it belong to this savage 
girl Iduna, as, from the look of it, it might 
well have done?” 

“Not so, Augusta. She took it for a while, 
and it brought sorrow on her, as it will do on 
all women save one who may or may not live 
to-day.” 

“Give it me. I have taken la fancy to it; it is 
unusual. Ohl fear not, you shall receive its 
value.” 
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“If you wish the necklace, Augusta, you must 
take the head as well: and my counsel to you 
is that you do neither, ynce they will bring 
you no good luck.” 

"In truth, Captain Olaf. you anger me with 
your riddles. ViThat do you mean about this 
necklace?” 

"I mean, Augusta, that I took it from a very 
ancient grave—” 

"That I can believe, for the jeweller wh(^ 
made it worked in old Egypt,” she interrupted. 

“—and thereafter I dreamed a dream," I 
went on, “of the woman who wears the other 
half of it. I have not seen her yet, but when 1 
do I shall know her at once.” 

“Sol” she exclaimed. “Did 1 not tell you 
that, east or west or north or south, there /.v 
some other woman?” 

"There was once, Augusta, quite a thousand 
years ago or more, and there may be again 
now, or a thousand years hence. That is what 
I am trying to find out. You say the work is 
Egyptian. Augusta, at your convenience, will 
you be pleased to make another captain in my 
place? I would visit Egypt.” 

'“If you leave Byzantium without express 
permission under my own hand— not the Em- 
peror’s or anybody else’s hand; mine, I say— 
and are caught, your eyes shall be put out as a 
deserter!” she said savagely. 

“As the Augusta pleases,” I answered, salut- 
ing- ^ 

“Olaf,” she went on in a more gentle voice, 
“you are clearly mad; but, to tell truth, you 
are also a madman who pleases me, since I 
weary of the rogues and lick-spittles who call 
themselves sane in Byzantium. Why, there’s 
not a man in all the city who would dare to 
speak to me as you have spoken to-night, and 
like that breeze from the sea, it is refreshing. 
Lend me that necklace, Olaf, till to-morrow 
morning. I want to examine it in the lamp- 
Jight, and I swear to you that I will not take 
it from you or play you any tricks about it.” 

“Will you promi.se not to wear it, Augusta?” 

"Of course. Is it likely that I should wish to 
wear it on my bare breast after it has been 
rubbing against your soiled armour?” 

Without another word I unhooked the 
necklace and handed it to her. She ran to a 
little distance, and, with one of those swift 
movements that were common to her, fastened 
it about her own neck. Then she returned, and 
threw the great strings of pearls, which she had 
removed to make place for it, over my head. 

“Now have you found the woman of that 
dream, Olaf?” she asked, turning herself 
about in the moonlight. 

I shook my head and answered: 

“Nay, Augusta: but I fear that you have 
found misfortune. When it comes, I pray you 
to remember that ^ou promised not to wear 


the necklace. Aho that your soldier, Olaf, 
Thorvald’s son, would have given his life rath- 
er than that you should have done so, not for 
the sake of any dream.^ but for your sake, 
Augusta, whom it is his business to protect.” 

“Would, then, it were your business either to 
protect me a little more, or a little less!” she 
exclaimed bitterly. 

Having uttered this dark saying, .she van- 
ished from the terrace still wearing the string 
of golden shells. 

O N THE following morning the necklace 
was returned to me by Irene’s favourite 
lady, who smiled as she gave it to me. She was 
a dark-eyed, witty, and able girl named Mar- 
tina. who had been my friend for a long while. 

“The Augusta said that you were to examine 
this jewel to see that it has not been changed.” 

“I never suggested that the Augusta was a 
thief,” I replied, “therefore it is unnecessary.” 

“She said aLso that^I was to tell you, in case 
you should think that it has been befouled by 
her wearing of it, that she has had it carefully 
cleaned.” 

“That is thoughtful of her. Martina, for it 
needed washing. Now, will you take the Augus- 
ta’s pearls, “which .she left with me in error?” 

“I have no orders to take any pearls. Captain 
Olaf, although I did- notice that two of the 
finest strings in the Empire are missing. Oh! 
you great northern child,” she added in a whis- 
per, "keep the pearls, they are a gift, and worth 
a prince’s ransom; and take whatever else you 
can get. and keep that too.”* 

Then, before I could answer her, she was 
gone. 

• • * 

For some weeks after this I saw no more of 
the Augusta, who appeared to avoid me. One 
day, however. I was summoned to her presence 
in her private apartments by the waiting-lady, 
Martina, and went, to find her alone, save for 
Martina. The first thing that I noticed was that 
she wore about her neck an exact copy of the 
necklace of golden shells and emerald beetles: 
further, that about her waist was a girdle and 
on her wrist a bracelet of similar design. Pre- 
tending to see nothing, I saluted and stood to 
attention. 

“Captain.” she began, “yonder”— and she 
waved her hands towards the city, so that I 
could not fail to see the shell bracelet— “the 
uncles of my son, the Emperor, lie in prison. 
Have you heard of the matter, and, if so, what 
have you heard?” 

“I have heard, .Augusta, that the Emperor 
having been defeated by the Bulgarians, some 

'I have no further vision concerning these priceless pearls 
and do not know what became of them. Perhaps I was 
robbed of them during my impri.sonment, or perhaps I 
gave them to Heliodore or .to Martina. Where are they 
now, I wonder? — Editor. 





of the legions proposed to set his uncle, Nice- 
phorus— he who has been made a priest— upon 
the throne. I have heard further that thereon 
the Emperor caused the Caesar Nicephorus to 
be blinded, and the tongues of the two other 
Caesars and of their two brothers, the Nobilis- 
simi, to be slit.” 

“Do you think well of such a deed. Olaf?” 

“Augusta,” I answered, "in this city I make it 
my business not to tl^nk, for if I did 1 .should 
certainly go mad.” 

“Still, on this matter I command you to 
think, and to speak the truth of your thoughts. 
No harm shall come to you, whatever they 
may be." 

“Augusta, I obey you. I think that whoever 
did this wicked thing must be a devil, either 
returned from that hell of which everyone is 
so fond of talking here, or on the road thither.” 

“Oh! you think that, do you? So I was right 
when I told Martina that there was only one 
honest opinion to be had in Constantinople 
and I knew where to get it. Well, most severe 
and indignant judge, suppose I tell you it was 
I who commanded that this deed should be 
done. Then would you change your judg- 
ment?" 

“Not so, Augusta. I should only think much 
worse of you than ever I did before. If these 
great persons were traitors to the State, they 
could have been executed. But to torment 
them, to take away the sight of heaven and to 
bring them to the level of dumb beasts, all that 
their actual blood may not be on the tor- 
mentors’ hand— why, the act is vile. So, at least, 
it would be held in those northern lands which 
you are pleased to call barbarian.” 

Now Irene sprang from her seat and clapped 
her hands for joy. 

“You hear what he says. Martina, and the 
Emperor shall hear it too; aye, and so shall my 
ministers, Stauracius and Aetius, who support- 
ed him in this matter.^ alone withstood him: 
I prayed him for his soul’s sake to be merciful. 
He answered that he would no longer be gov- 
erned by a woman; that he knew how to safe- 
guard his empire, and what conscience should 
allow and what refuse. So, in spite of all my 
tears and prayers, the vile deed was done, as I 
think for no good cause. 

“Well, it cannot be undone. Yet, Olaf, I fear 
that it may be added to, and that these royal- 
bom men may be foully murdered. Therefore, 
1 put you in charge of the prison where they 
lie. Here is the signed order. Take with you 
what men you may think needful, and hold 
that place, even should the Emperor himself 
command you to open. See also that the prison- 
ers within are cared for and have all they 
need, but do not suffer them to escape.” 

I saluted and turned to go, when Irene called 
me back. 


A t THAT moment, too, in obedience to 
some sign which she made, Martina lelt 
the chamber, looking at me oddly as she did so. 
I came and stood before the Empress, who, I 
noted, seemed somewhat troubled, for her 
breast heaved and her gaze was fixed upon the 
floor. I can sec that floor now. It was of mo- 
saic, and represented a heathen goddess talking 
to a young man. who stood before her with 
his arms folded. The goddess Aas angry with 
the man. and held in her left hand a dagger as 
though she would stab him. although her right 
arm was stretched out to embrace him and her 
attitude was one of pleading. 

Irene lifted her head, and 1 saw that her fine 
eyes were filled with tears. 

“Olaf,” she said, "I am in much trouble, and 
I know not where to find a friend. 

I smiled and answered. “Need an Empress 
seek far for friends?” 

“Aye, Ola,!; farther than anyone who 
breathes. .An Empress can find flatterers and 
partisans, but not a single friend. Such love 
her only for what she can give them. But. if 
fortune went against her, I say that they would 
fall away like leaves from a tree in a winter 
frost, so that she stood naked to every bitter 
blast of heaven. Yes, and then would come the 
foe and root up that tree and burn it to give 
them warmth and to celebrate their triumph. 
So 1 think. Olaf, it will be with me before all 
is done. Even my son hates me. Olaf, my only 
child for whose true welfare 1 strive night and 
day.” 

"I have heard as much, Augusta.” I said. 
“You have heard, like all the world. But 
what else of ill have you heard of me, Olaf? 
Speak out, man; I’m here to learn the truth.” 

“I have heard that you are very ambitious. 
Augusta, and that you hate your son as much 
as he hates you. because he is a rival to your 
power. It is rumoured that you would be glad 
if he were dead and you left to reign alone." 

"Then a lie is rumoured, Olaf. Yet it is true 
that I am ambitious, who see far and would 
build this tottering empire up afresh. Olaf. it is 
a bitter thing to have begotten a fool.” 

“Then why do you not marry again and be- 
get others, who might be no fools, Augusta?" 
I asked bluntly. 

"Ah! why?” she answered, flashing a curious 
glance upon me. “In truth. I do not quite 
know why; but from no lack of suitors, since, 
were she but a hideous hag, an empress would 
find these. Olaf, you may have learned that I 
was not born in the purple. I was but a Greek 
girl of good race, not even noble, to whom God 
gave a gift of beauty; and when I was young 
I saw a man who took my fancy, also of old 
race, yet but a merchant of fruits which they 
grow in Greece and sell here and at Rome. I 
wished to marry him. but my mother, a far- 
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seeing woman, said that such beauty as mine— 
though less than that of your Iduna the Fair, 
Olaf— was worth money or rank. So they sent 
away my merchant of fruits, who married the 
daughter of another merchant of fruits and 
throve very well in business. 

“He came to see me some years ago, fat as 
a tub, his face scored all over with the marks 
of the spotted sickness, and we talked about 
old times. 1 gave him a concession to import 
dried fruits into Byzantium— that is what he 
came to see me for— and now he’s dead. Well, 
my mother was right, for afterwards this poor 
beauty, of mine took the fancy of the late Em- 
peror, and, being very pious, he married me. 
So the Greek girl, by the will of God, became 
Augusta and the first woman in the world.” 

“By the will of God?” I repeated. 

“Aye, 1 suppose so, or else all is raw chance. 
At least, I, who today might have been bar- 
gaining over dried friuts, as I should have 
done had I won my will, am— what you know. 
Look at this robe,” and she spread her glitter- 
ing dress before me. “Hark to the tramp of 
those guards before my door. Why, you are 
tha’r captain. Go into the antechambers, and 
see the ambassadors waiting there in the hope 
of a word with the Ruler of the Earth! Look 
at my legions mustered on the drilling-grounds, 
and understand how great the Grecian girl 
has grown by virtue of the face which is less 
beauteous than that of— Iduna the Fair!” 

“I understand all this, Augusta,” I an- 
swered. “Yet it would seem that you are not 
happy. Did you not. tell me just now that you 
could not find a friend and that you had be- 
gotten a fool?” 

“Happy, Olaf? Why, I am wretched, so 
wretched that often I think the hell of which 
the priests preach is here on earth, and that I 
dwell in its hottest fires. Unless love hides it, 
what happiness is there in this life of ours, 
which must end in blackest death?” ^ 

“Love has its miseries also, Augusta. That 1 
know] for once I loved.” 

"Aye, but then the love was not true, for 
this is the greatest curse-pf all— to love and not 
to be beloved. For the sake of a perfect love, if 
it could be won— why. I’d sacrifice even my 
ambition.” 

“Then you must keep your ambition, Augus- 
ta, since in this world you’ll find nothing per- 
fect." 

“Olaf, I’m not so sure. Thoughts have come 
to me. Olaf, I told you that I have no friend 
in all this glittering court. Will you be my 
friend?” 

"I am your honest servant, Augusta, and I 
think that such a one is the best of friends.” 

“That’s so; and yet no man can be true 
friend to a woman unless he is— more than 
friend. Nature has writ it so.” 


“I do not understand,” 1 answered. 

“You mean that you will not understand, 
and perhaps you are wise. Why do you stare 
at that pavement? There’s a story written on 
'it. The old goddess of my people. Aphrodite, 
loved a certain Adonis— so runs the fable— but 
he loved not her, and thought only of his 
sports. Look, she woos him there, and he re- 
jects her, and in her rage she stabs him.” 

"Not so,” I answered. “Of the end of the 
story I know nothing, but, if she had meant to 
kill him, the dagger would be in her right 
hand, not in her left.” 

“That’s true, Olaf; and in the end it was 
Fate which killed him, not the goddess whom 
he had scorned. And yet, Olaf, it is not wise to 
scorn goddesses. Oh! of what do I talk? You’ll 
befriend me, will you not?” 

‘-‘Aye, Augusta, to the last drop of my blood, 
as is my duty. Do I not take-your pay?” 

“Then thus I seal our friendship and here’s 
an earnest of the pay,” -Irene said slowly, and, 
bending forward, she kissed me on the lips. 

At this moment the doors of the chamber 
were thrown open. Through them, preceded 
by heralds, that at once drew back again, en- 
tered the great minister Stauracius, a fat, oily- 
faced man with a cunning eye; who announced 
in a high, thin voice. 

“The ambassadors of the Persians wait upon 
you-, Augusta, as you appointed at this hour.” 

I RENE turned upon the eunuch as a she-lion 
turns upon some hunter that disturbs it 
from its prey. Noting the anger in her eyes, he 
fell back and prostrated himself. Thereupon 
she spoke to me as though his entry had inter- 
rupted her words. 

“Those are the orders. Captain Olaf. See that 
you forget none of them. .Even if this proud 
feunuch, who dares to appear before me un- 
announced, bids you to do so, I shall hold you 
to account. To-day 1 leave the city for a while 
for the Baths whither I am sent. You must not 
accompany me because of the duty I have laid 
upon you here. When I return, be sure I’ll 
summon you,” and, knowing that Stauracius 
could not see her from where he lay, for a mo- 
ment she let her splendid eyes meet my own. 
In them there was a message I could not mis- 
take. 

“The Augusta shall be obeyed,” I answered, 
saluting. “May the Augusta return in health 
and glory and more beautiful than—” 

“Iduna the Fair!” she broke in. "Captain, 
yci.' are dismissed.” 

Again I saluted, retreating from the pres- 
ence backwards and staying to bow at each 
third step, as was the custom. The process was 
somewhat long, and as I reached the door I 
heard her say to_ Stauracius: 

“Hearken, you dog. If ever you dare to 
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break in upon me thus again, you shall lose 
two things— your office and your head. What! 
May I not give secret orders to my trusted 
officer and not be spied upon by you? Now, 
cease your grovellings and lead in these Per- 
sians, as you have been bribed to do.” 

Passing through the silk-clad, bejewelled 
Persians who waited in an antechamber with 
their slaves and gilts, I gained the great ter- 
race of the palace which looked upon the sea. 
Here I found Martina leaning on the parapet. 

“Have you more of the Augusta’s pearls 
about you, Olaf?” she asked mockingly, speak- 
ing over her shoulder. 

“Not I, Martina,” I answered, halting beside 
her. 

“Indeed. I could have sworn otherwise, for 
they are perfumed, and I seemed to catch their 
odour. When did you begin to vise the royal 
scent upon that yellow beard of yours, Olaf? 
If any of us women did so. it would mean 
blows and exile; but perchance a captain of 
the guard may be forgiven.” 

“I use no scents, girl, as you know well. Yet 
it is true that those rooms reek of them, and 
they cling to armour.” 

"Yes, and still more to hair. Well, what gift 
had my mistress for you today?” 

“A commission to guard certain prisoners, 
Martina.” 

"Ah! Have you read it yet? When you do, I 
think you’ll find that it names you governor of 
the jail, which is a high office, carrying much 
pay and place. You are in good favour. Olaf, 
and I hope that when you come to greatness 
you will not forget Martina. It was I who put 
it into a certain mind to give you this com- 
mission as the only man that could be trusted 
in the court.” 

"I do not forget a friend. Martina,” I an- 
swered. 

Then suddenly she burst into tears, and, 
turning, went away. 

And now why did Martina— the little, dark 
Martina with the kind face and the watchful, 
beady eyes, like to those of a robin in our 
northern lands— speak as she had done, and 
then burst into tears? 

Well, thanks to her, as she said, or to some 
caprice of the Empress, I had a new commis- 
sion that was of more worth to me than her 
random kisses, and I would go to read it. 

Read it I did in the little private room 
upon the palace wall which was mine as cap- 
tain of the Augusta’s guard. Suddenly I had 
become a great man in Constantinople, one 
with whom even Stauracius and others like 
him would have to reckon, especially as his 
signature appeared upon the commission be- 
neath that of the Empress. 

Whilst I was wondering what I should do 
next, a trumpet blew upon the ramparts, and 


a Northman of my company entering, saluted 
and said that I was summoned 1 went out, 
and there before me stood a dazzling band 
that bowed humblv to me. whom vesterday 
thev would have passed without notice. Their 
captain, a smooth faced Greek, came forward, 
and. addressing me as "General,” said the im- 
perial orders were that he was .to escort me to 
the State jail. 

"For what purpose?” I asked, since it came 
to my mind that Irene might have changed 
her fancy and issued another kind of com- 
mission. 

“As its general and governor. Illustrious,” 
he replied. 

“Then I will lead.” 1 answered, “do you 
follow behind me.” 

Thus that vision ends. f 

I N THE next 1 see myself dwelling in some 
stately apartments that formed the ante- 
chambers to the great prison. This prison, 
which was situated not far from the Forum of 
Constantine, covered a large area of ground, 
which included a garden where the prisoners 
were allowed to walk. It was surrounded by a 
double wall, with an outer and an inner 
moat, the outer dry, and the inner filled with 
water. There were double gates also, and by 
them guard-towers. Moreover, I see a little 
yard, with posts in it. where prisoners were 
scourged, and a small and horrible room, 
furnished with a kind of wooden bed, to 
which they were bound for the punishment 
of the putting out of their eyes and the slit- 
ting of their tongues. In front of this room 
was a block where those condemned to death 
were sometimes executed. 

There were many prisoners, not common 
felons, but people who had been taken for 
reasons of state or sometimes of religion. 
Perhaps in all they numbered a hundred men, 
and with them a few women, who had a 
quarter to themselves. Besides the jailers, 
three-score guards were stationed there night 
and day, and of all of these I was in command. 

Before I had held my office three days 1 
found that Irene had appointed me to it with 
good reason. It happened thus. The most of 
the prisoners were allowed to receive presents 
of food and other things sent to them by their 
friends. All these presents were supposed to be 
inspected by the officer in charge of the prison. 
This rule, which had been much neglected, I 
enforced again, with the result that I made 
some strange discoveries. 

Thus, on the third day, there came a 
magnificent offering of figs for the Caesars 
and nobilissimi, the brothers-in-law of Irene 
and the uncles of the young Emperor Con- 
stantine, her son. These figs were being carried 
past me formally, when something about the 



appearance of one of (hem elicited my sus- 
picion. T took it and offered it to the jailer 
who carried the basket. He looked frightened, 
shook his head, and said, 

"General, I touch no fruit.” 

“Indeed,” 1 answered. "That is strange, since 
I thought that I saw you eatirig of it yes- 
terday.” 

"Aye, General,” he replied: "the truth is 
that I ate too much.” 

Making no answer, I went to the window, 
and threw the fig to a long-tailed, tame 'mon- 
key which was chained to a post in the yard 
without. It caught it and ate greedily. 

"Do not go away, friend,” T said to the 
jailer, who was trying to depart while my 
back was turned. "I have questions that I 
would ask you.” 

So I spoke to him about other matters, and 
all the while watched the monkey. 

Soon 1 saw that it was ill at ease. It began 
to tear at its stomach and to whimper like a 
child. Then it foamed at the mouth, was 
seized with convulsions, and within a quarter 
of an hour by the water-clock was dead. 

"It would seem that those figs are poisoned, 
friend,” I said, "and therefore it is fortunate 
for you that you ate too much fruit yesterday. 
Now, man, what do you know of this matter?” 

"Nothing, sir,” he answered, falling on his 
knees. "I swear to you by Christ, nothing. 
Only I doubted. The fruits were brought by 
a woman whom I thought that once I had seen 
in the household of the Augustus Constantine, 
and I knew—” and he paused. 

"Well, what did you know, man? It would 
be best to tell me quickly, who have power 
here.” 

"I knew, sir, what all the world knows, that 
Constantine would be rid of his uncles, whom 
he fears, though they are maimed. No more, I 
swear it, no more.” 

“Perhaps before the Augusta returns you 
may remember something more,” I said. 
“Therefore, I will not judge your case at 
present. Ho! guard, come hither.” 

As he heard the soldiers stirring without in 
answer to my summons, the man, who was 
unarmed, looked about him desperately; then 
he sprang at the fruit, and, seizing a fig, 
strove to thrust it into his mouth. But I was 
too quick for him, and within a few seconds 
the soldiers had him fast. 

"Shut this man in a safe dungeon,” Psaid. 
"Treat and feed him well, but search him, .See 
also that he does himself no harm and that 
none speak with him. Then forget all this 
business.” 

"What charge must be entered in the book. 
General?” asked the officer, Saluting. 

"A charge of stealing figs that belonged to 
the Caesar Nicephorus and his royal brethren,” 


I answered, and looked through the window. 

He followed mv elanre ■^aw the poor rnon- 
kev Iving dead, and started. 

“All shall be done.” he said, and the man 
was led away. 

When he had gone. I sent for the physician 
of the jail, whorn I knew to be trustworthy, 
since I had appointed him myself. Without 
telling him anything. I bade him examine and 
preserve the figs, and also dissect the body 
of the monkey to discover why it died. 

He bowed and went away with the fruit. A 
while later he returned, and showed me an 
open fig. fn the heart of it was a pinch of 
white powder. 

"What is it?” I asked. 

"The deadliest poison that is known, Gen- 
eral. See, the stalk has been drawn out, the 
powder blown in through a straw, an^ then 
the stalk replaced.” 

“Ahl” I said, "that is clever, but not quite 
clever enough. They have mixed the stalks. I 
noted that the purple fig had the stalk of a 
green fig, and that is why I tried it on the 
monkey. ’ 

“You observe well. General.” 

"Yes, Physician, I observe. I learned that 
when, as a lad, I hunted game in the far 
North. Also I learned to keep silent, since 
noise frightens game. Do you as much.” 

"Have no fear,” he answered; and went 
about his business with the dead monkey. 

W HEN he had gone 1 thought a while. 

Then I rose, and went to the chapel of 
the prison, . or, rather, to a place whence 1 
could see those in the chapel without being 
seen. This chapel was situated in a gloomy 
crypt, lighted only with oil lamps that hung 
from the massive pillars and arches. The day 
was the Sabbath of the Christians, and when I 
entered the little secret hollow in the walls, 
the sacrament was being administered to cer- 
tain of the prisoners. 

Truly it was a sad sight, for the ministering 
priest was none other than the Caesar Nice- 
phorus, the eldest of the Emperor’s uncles, 
who had been first ordained in order that he 
might be unfit to sit upon the throne, and 
afterwards blinded, as I have told. He was a 
tall, pale man, with an uncertain mouth and a 
little pointed chin, apparently between forty 
and fifty years of age, and his face was made 
dreadful by two red hollows where the eyes 
should have been. Yet, notwithstanding this 
disfigurement, and his tonsured crown, and 
the broidered priest’s robes which hung upon 
him awkwardly, as he stumbled through the 
words of his office, to this poor victim there 
still seemed to cling some air of royal birth 
and bearing. 

Being blind, he could not see to administer 
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the Element, and therefore his hand was 
guided by one of his imperial brethren, who 
also had been made a priest. The tongue of 
this prince had been slit, but now and again 
he gibbered some direction into tlie ear of 
Nicephorus. By the altar, watching all. sat a 
stern-faced monk, the confessor of the Caesars 
and of the Nnhilisvimi. who was put there to 
spy upon them. 

At length, able to bear no more. I left my 
hiding-place and went into the garden behind 
the chapel. Here, at least, were natural things. 
Here flowers, tended by the prisoners, 
bloomed as they might have done in some less 
accursed spot. Here the free birds sang and 
nested in the trees, for what to them were the 
high surrounding walls? 

I sat myself down upon a seat in the shade. 
Presently, as I had expected, Nicephorus. the 
priest-Caesar, and his four brethren came into 
the garden. Two of them led the blind man 
by the hand, and the other two clung close 
to him. for all these unfortunates loved each 
other dearly. The four with the split tongues 
gabbled in his ears. 

They caught sight of me seated beneath the 
tree, and chattered like startled starlings, till 
at length Nicephorus understood. 

"What say you, dear brothers?" he asked, 
"that the new governor of the prison is seated 
yonder? Well, why should we fear him? He 
has been here but a little while, yet he has 
shown himself very kind to us. Morever, he 
is a man of the North, no treacherous Greek, 
and the men of the North are brave and up- 
right. Once, when I was a free prince, I had 
some of them in my service, and I loved them 
well. Our nephew, the Emperor, offered a 
large sum to a Northman to blind or murder 
me, but he would not do it, and was dismissed 
from the service of the Empire because he 
spoke his mind and prayed his heathen gods 
to bring a like fate upon Constantine himself. 
Lead me to this governor; I would talk with 
him.” 

So they brought Nicephorus to me. though 
doubtfully, and when he was near 1 rose from 
my seat and saluted him. Thereon they all 
gabbled again with their split tongues, till at 
length he understood and flushed with pleas- 
ure. 

Nicephorus made a sign with his hand, and 
the four half-dumb men, all of whom resem- 
bled him strangely, especially in the weakness 
of their mouths and chins, obeyed. Bowing to 
me in a stately fashion, they withdrew, leaving 
us alone. 

"Sir,” I said, "I would .warn you that you 
have enemies whom you may not suspect, for 
my duty here wherewith I was charged by the 
Augusta is not to oppress but to protect you 
and your imperial brothers.” 


Then I told him the story of the poisoned 
figs. 

When he had heard it. the tears welled from 
his hollow eyes and ran down his pale cheeks. 

“Constantine, mv brother Leo’s son, has 

done this.” he said, "for never will he rest 
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until all of us are in the grave.” 

“He is cruel because he fears you. O Nice- 
phorus. and it is said that your ambition has 
given him cause to fear.” 

“Once, General, that was true." the prince 
replied. “Once, foolishly, I did aspire to rule; 
but it is long ago. Now they have made a 
priest of me. and I seek peace only. Can I 
and my brethren help it it, mutilated though 
we are, some still wish to use us against the 
Emperor? I tell you that Irene herself is at 
the back of them. She would set us on high 
that afterwards she may throw us down and 
crush us.”' 

"I am her servant. Prince, and may not 
listen to such talk, who know only that she 
seeks to protect you from your enemies, and 
for that reason has placed me here, it seems 
not in vain. If you would continue to live, I 
warn you and your brethren to fly from plots 
and to be careful of what you eat and drink.” 

“I do not desire to live. General,” he an 
sw'ered. “Oh I that 1 might die. Would that I 
might die." 

Chapter Two 

MOTHER AND SO.N 

T he next vision of this Byzantine life of 
mine that rises before me is that of a 
great round building crowded with men 
clad in bishops’ robes. At least they wore 
mitres, and each of them had a crooked pas- 
toral staff which in most cases was carried by 
an attendant monk. 

Some debate was in progress, or rather 
raging. Its subject seemed to be as to whether 
images should or should not be worshipped in 
churches. It was a furious thing, that debate. 
One party to it were called Iconoclasts, that 
was the party which did not like images, and 
I think the other party were called Orthodox, 
but of this I am not sure. So furious was it 
that 1, the general and the governor of the 
prison, had been commanded by those in 
authority to attend in order to prevent vio- 
lence. The beginnings of what happened I 
do not remember. What I do remember is that 
the anti-Iconoclasts, the party to which the 
Empress Irene belonged, that was therefore 
the fashionable sect, being, as it seemed to me, 
worsted in argument, fell back on violence. 

There followed a great tumult, in which the 
spectators took part, and the strange sight was 
seen of priests and their partisans, and even 



of bishops themselves, falling upon their ad- 
versaries and beating them with whatever 
weapon was to hand; yes, even with their 
pastoral staves. It was a wonderful thing to 
behold, these ministers of the Christ of peace 
violently belabouring each other with pastoral 
staves! 

Among ^the Iconoclasts was a gentle-faced 
old man with a long beard, one of the bishops 
from Egypt, who was named Barnabas. He 
had said- little in the debate, which lasted for 
several days, and when he spoke his words 
were full of charity and kindness. Still, the 
image faction hated him, and when the final 
tumult began some of them set upon him. 
Indeed, one brawny, dark-faced bishop— I 
think it was he of Antioch— rushed at Barna- 
bas, and before I could thrust him back, 
broke a jewelled staff upon his head, while 
other priests tore his robe from neck to shoul- 
der and 'spat in his face. 

At last the riot was quelled; the dead were 
borne away, and orders came to me that I 
was to convey Barnabas to the State prison if 
he still lived, .together with some others, of 
whom I remember nothing. So thither I took 
Barnabas, and there, with the help of the 
prison physician— he to whom I had given the 
poisoned* figs and the dead monkey to be 
examined— I nursed him back to life and 
health. 

His illness was long, for one of the blows 
which he had received crippled him, and 
during it we talked much together. He was a 
very sweet-natured man and holy, a native- 
of Britain, whose father or grandfather had 
been a Dane, and therefore there was a tie 
between us. In his youth he was a soldier. 
Having been taken prisoner in some war, he 
came to Italy, where he was ordained a priest 
at Rome. Afterwards he was sent as a mis- 
sionary to Egypt, where he was appointed the 
head of a • great monastery, and in the 
■end elected to a bishopric. But he had never 
forgotten the Danish tongue, which his 
parents taught him as a child, and so we were 
able to talk together in that language. 

The end of it was that under the teaching 
of the holy Barnabas, saint and martyr (for 
afterwards he was murdered by the followers 
of the false prophet, Mahomet), I became a 
Christian and a new man. Now at length I 
understood what grace it was that had given 
me courage to offer battle to the heathen god, 
Odin, and to smite him down. Now I saw 
also where'shone the light which I had been 
seeking these many years. Aye, and I clasped 
that light to my bosom to be my lamp in life 
and death. 

So a day came when my beloved master, 
Barnabas, who would allow no delay in this 
matter, baptised me in his cell with water 
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taken from his drinking vessel, charging me 
to make public profession before the Church 
when opportunity should arise. 

It was just at this time that Irene returned 
from 'the Baths, and I sent to her a written 
report of all that had happened at the prison 
since I had been appointed its governor. Also 
I prayed that if it were’her will I might be 
relieved of my office, as it was one which did 
not please me. 

•A few days later, while I sat in my chamber 
at the prison writing a paper concerning a 
prisoner who had died, the porter at the gate 
announced that a messenger from the Augusta 
wished to see me. I bade him show in the 
messenger, and presently there entered no 
chamberlain or eunuch, but. a woman wrapped 
in a dark cloak. When the man had gone 
and the door was shut, she threw off the cloak 
and I saw that my visitor was Martina, the 
favourite waiting-lady of the Empress. We 
greeted each other warmly, who were always 
friends, and I asked her tidings. 

"My tidings are, Olaf, that the waters have 
suited the Augusta very well. She has lost 
several pounds in weight and her skin is now 
like that of a young child.” 

"All health to the Augustal" I said, laugh- 
ing. "But you have not come here to. tell me 
of the state of the royal skin. What next, 
Martina?” 

"This, Olaf. The Empress has read your 
report with her own eyes,- which is a rare 
thing for her to do. She said she wished to 
see whether or no you could write Greek. She 
is much pleased with the report, and told 
Stauracius in my presence that she had done 
well in choosing you for youf office while she 
was absent frdm the city, since thereby she 
had saved the lives of the Caesars and Nobilis- 
simi, desiring as she does that these princes 
should be kept alive, at any rate for the 
present. She accedes also to your prayer, and 
will relieve you of your office as soon as a new 
governor can be chosen. You are to return to 
guard her person, but with your rank of gen- 
eral confirmed.” 

"That is all good news, Martina; so good 
that I wonder what sting is hidden in this 
honey.” 

"That you will find out presently, Olaf. One 
I can warn you of, however— the sting of 
jealousy. Advancement such as yours draws 
eyes to you, not all of them in love.” 

I nodded and she went on, “Meantime your 
star seems to shine very bright indeed.” 

"Martina, something has happened to me,” 
I told her. "I have become a Christian.” 

"Oh! Olaf, now I see that you are not a fool, 
as I thought, but very clever. Why, only yes- 
terday the Augusta said to me— it • was after 
she had read that report of yours— that if you 



were but a Christian she would be minded to 
lift you high indeed. But as you remained the 
most obstinate of heathens she did not see 
how it could be done withmit causing great 
trouble. Who converted you, Olaf?" 

"Barnabas of Egypt." I said. 

"Oh! I hoped ^hat it had been a lady saint; 
the story would liave been so mucli more 
interesting to the court.” she said. "Well, our 
imperial mistress does not like Barnabas, be 
cause he does not like images, and that may 
be a sting in her honey. But perhaps she will 
forgive him for your sake. You’ll have to wor- 
ship images." 

“What do I care about images? It is the 
spirit that I seek. Martina, and all these things 
are nothing.” 

"You are thorough, as usual, Olaf, and 
jump farther than you can see. Well, be ad- 
vised and say naught for or against images. 
As they have no meaning for you, what can it 
matter if they are or are not there? Leave 
them to the blind eyes and little minds. .And 
now I must be gone, who can listen to your 
gossip no longer. Oh! I had forgotten my mes- 
sage. The Augusta commands that you will 
wait on her this evening immediately after 
she has supped. Hear and obey!” 

Having delivered this formal mandate, to 
neglect which meant imprisonment, or worse, 
she threw her cloak about her. and with a 
wondering glance at my face, opened the door 
and went. 

A t the hour appointed, or, rather, some- 
what before it, I attended at the private 
apartments of the palace. Evidently I was ex- 
pected, for one of the chamberlains, on seeing 
me, bowed and bade me be seated, then left 
the ante-room. Presently the door opened 
again, and through it came Martina, clad in 
her white official robe. 

"You are early. Olaf,” she said, "like a lover 
who keeps a tryst. Well, it is always wise to 
meet good fortune half way. But why do you 
come clad in full armour? It is not the custom 
to wait thus upon the Empress at this hour 
when you are off duty." 

"I thought that 1 was on duty, Martina.” 
"Then, as usual, you thought wrong. Take 
off that armour: she says that the sight of it 
always makes her feel cold after supper.” 

So the mail was removed, leaving me clad 
in my plain blue tunic and hose. 

“Would you have me come before the Em- 
press thus?” 1 asked. 

By way of answer she clapped her hands, 
and bade the eunuch who answered the signal 
to bring a certain robe. He went, and pre- 
sently reappeared with a wondrous garment 
of silk broidered with gold, such as nobles of 
high rank wore at festivals. 


Then the chamberlain led me, not into the 
audience hall, as I had expected, but to the 
private imperial dining chamber. Here, re- 
clining upon couches in the old Roman fash- 
ion. one on either side of a narrow table on 
which stood fruits and flagons of rich-hued 
Greek wine, were the two greatest people in 
the world, the Augusta Irene and the 
Augustus Constantine, her son. 

■She was wonderfully apparelled in a low- 
cut garment of white silk, over which fell a 
mantle of the imperial purple, and f noted 
that on her dazzling bosom hung that neck- 
lace of emerald beetles separated by golden 
shells which she had caused to He copied from 
my own. On her fair hair that grew low upon 
her forehead and w.as parted in the middle, 
she wore a diadem of gold in which were set 
emeralds to match the Heetles of the necklace. 
The .Augustus was arrayed in the festal gar- 
ments of a Caesar, also covered with a purple 
cloak. He was a heavy-faced and somewhat 
stupid-looking youth, dark-haired, like his 
father and uncles, but having large, blue, and 
not unkindly eyes. From his flushed face I 
gathered that he had drunk well of the strong 
Greek wine, and from the sullen look about 
his mouth that, as was common, he had been 
quarrelling with his mother. 

I stood at the end of the table and saluted 
first the Empress and then the Emperor. 
“Who’s this?” he asked, glancing at me. 
“General Olaf. of my guard,” she answered, 
"Governor of the State Prison." 

The Augustus filled a gold cup with wine 
and pushed it towards me, saying: “Drink to 
us, soldier, for alter you have done so our 
wits may be better matched." 

I took the cup and, holding it. said. “I 
pledge your Imperial Majesties, who shine 
upon the world like twin stars in the sky. AH 
hail to your Majesties!” and I drank, but not 
too deep. 

"You are clever," growled the Augustus. 
"Well, keep the cup: you’ve earned it. Yet 
drain it first, man. You have scarce wet yoiir 
lips. Do you fear that it is poisoned, as you 
say yonder fruits are?” And he pointed to a 
sidetable, where stood a jar of glass in which 
were those very figs that had been sent to the 
princes in the prison. 

“The cup you give is mine, interrupted 
Irene: “still. my»,servant is welcome to the gift. 
It shall be sent to your quarters, General.” 

“.A soldier has no need of such gauds, your 
Majesties," I began, when Constantine, who. 
while we spoke, had swallowed another 
draught of strong w'ine, broke in to say 
angrily: 

“May 1 not give a tup of gold but you must 
claim it. I to whom the Empire and all its 
wealth belong?” 
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Snatching up ilie beaker he dashed it to 
the floor, spilling the wine, of which T, who 
wished to keep my head cool, was glad. 

"Have done,” he went on in his drunken 
rage. "Shall the Caesars huckster over a piece 
of worked gold? Give me those figs, man; I’d 
settle the matter of this poison.” 

1 brought the jar of figs, and, bowing, set 
them down before him. That they were the 
same T knew, tor the glass was labelled in my 
own writing and in that of the physician. He 
cut away the sealed parchment which was 
stretched over the mouth of the jar. 

"Now hearken you, Olaf,” he said. "It is 
true that T ordered fruit to be sent to that 
fool-Caesar, my uncle, because the last time I 
saw him Nicephorus prayed me for it, and I 
,was willing to do him a pleasure. But that I 
ordered the fruit to be poisoned, as my mother 
says, is a lie, and may God curse the tongue 
that spoke it. I will show you that it was a 
lie,” and plunging his hand into the spirit in 
the jar, he drew out two of the figs. "Now,” 
he went on, waving them about in a half- 
drunken fashion, “this General Olaf of yours 
says that these are the same figs which were 
sent to the Caesar, I mean the blind priest, 
Father Nicephorus. Don’t you, Olaf?” 

"Yes, Sire,” I answered, "they were placed 
in that bottle in my presence and sealed with 
my seal.” 

"Well, those figs were sent by me, and this 
Olaf tells us they are poisoned. I’ll show him, 
and you too, mother, that they are not poi- 
soned, for 1 will eat one of them.” 

N OW I looked at the Augusta, but she sat 
silent, her arms folded on her white 
bosom, her handsome face turned as it were 
to stone. ' 

Constantine lifted the fig towards his loose 
mouth. Again 1 looked at the Augusta. Still 
she sat there like a statue, and it came into 
my mind that it was her purpose to allow this 
wine-bemused man to eat the fig. Then I 
acted. 

"Augustus,” 1 said, "you -must not touch 
that fruit,” and stepping forward I took it 
from his hand. 

He sprang to his feet and began to revile 
me. 

"You watch-dog of the North!” he shouted. 
"Do you dare to say to the Emperor that he 
shall not do this or that? By all the images 
my mother worships Til have you whipped 
through .the Circus.” 

"That you will never do," 1 answered, for 
my free blood boiled at the insult. "I tell you. 
Sire,” 1 -went on, leaving out certain words 
which 1 meant to speak, “that the fig is poi- 
soned.” 

"And I tell you that you lie, you heathen 


savage. See here! Either you eat that fig or I 
do, so that we may. know who speaks the truth. 
If you won’t, I will. Now obey, or to-morrow 
you shall be shorter by a head.” 

"The Augustus is pleased to threaten, which 
is unnecessary,” I remarked. "If I eat the fig, 
will the Augustus swear to leave the rest of 
them uneaten?” 

"Aye,” he answered with a hiccough, "for 
then I shall know the' truth, and for the truth 
I live, though,” he added, “I haven’t found it 
yet.” ^ 

"And if 1 do not eat it, will the Augustus 
do so?” 

"I’ll eat a dozen of them. Am I one to be 
hectored by a woman and a barbarian? Eat, 
or I eat.” 

"Good, Sire. It is better that a barbarian 
should die than that the world should lose 
its glorious Emperor. I eat, and when you are 
as soon I shall be, as will happen even to an 
emperor, may my blood lie heavy on your 
soul, the blood which I give to save your life.” 

Then I lifted the fig to my lips. 

Before ever it touched them, with a motion 
swift as that of a panther springing on its 
prey, Irene had leapt from her -couch and 
dashed the fruit from my hand. She turned 
upon her son. 

“What kind of a thing are you,” she asked, 
"who would suffer a brave man to poison him- 
self that he may save your worthless life? Oh! 
-What have I done that I should have given 
birth to such a hound? Whoever poisoned 
them, those fruits are poisoned, as has been 
.^proved and can be proved again, yes, and 
shall be. 1 tell you that if Olaf had tasted one 
of them by now he would have been dead or 
dying.” 

Constantine drank another cup of wine, 
which, oddly enough, seemed to sober him for 
the moment. 

"I find all this strange,” he said heavily. 
"You, my mother, would have suffered me to 
eat the fig which you declare is poisoned; a 
matter whereof you may know something. 
But -when the General Olaf offers to eat it in 
my place, with your own royal hand you dash 
it from his lips as he dashed it from mine. 

“And there is another thing which is still 
more strange. This Olaf, who also says the figs 
are poisoned, offered to eat one of them' if I 
promised I would not do so, which means, if 
he is right, that he offered to give his life 
for mine. Yet I have done nothing for him 
except call him hard names; and as he is your 
servant he has nothing to look for from me 
if I should win the fight with you at last. Now 
I have heard much talk of miracles, but this 
is the only one I have ever seen. 

"Either Olaf is a liar, or he is a great man 
and a saint. He says, I am told, that the mon- 
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key which ate one of these figs died. Well, I 
never thought of it before, but there are more 
monkeys in the palace. Indeed, one lives on 
the terrace near by. for I fed it this afternoon. 
We’ll put the matter to the proof and learn 
of what stuff this Olaf is really made.” 

On the table stood a silver bell, and as he 
spoke he struck it. A chamberlain entered and 
was ordered to bring in the monkey. He de- 
parted. and with incredible swiftness the beast 
and its keeper arrived. It was a large animal 
of the baboon tribe, famous throughout the 
palace for its tricks. Indeed, on entering, at a 
word from the man who led it. it bowed to 
all of us 

“Give your beast these.” said the Emperor, 
handing the keeper several of the figs. 

The baboon took the fruits and. having 
sniffed at them, put them aside. Then the 
keeper fed it with .some sweetmeats, which it 
caught and devoured, and presently, when its 
suspicions were allayed, threw it one of the 
figs, which it swallowed, doubtless thinking it 
a sweetmeat. A minute or two later it began 
to show signs of distress and shortly after- 
wards died in convulsions. 

"Now." said Irene, "now do you believe, 
my son?" 

"Yes," he answered. "1 believe that there is a 
saint in Constantinople. Sir Saint, 1 salute 
you. You have saved my life, and if it should 
come my way, by your brother saints! I'll have 
yours, although you are my mother’s servant.” 

So speaking, he drank of yet another cup 
of wine and reeled from the room. 

The keeper, at a sign from Irene, lifted up 
the body of the dead ape and also left the 
chamber, weeping as he went, for he had loved 
this beast. 

T he Emperor had gone, drunk: the ape 
had gone, dead; and its keeper had gone, 
weeping. Irene and I alone were left in that 
beautiful place with the wine-stained table 
on which stood the jar of poisoned figs and 
the bent golden cup lying on the marble floor. 

She sat upon the couch, looking at me with 
a kind of amazement in her eyes, and I stood 
before her at attention, as does a soldier on 
duty. 

She said, "I grow weary of the sight of you 
standing there like a statue of the Roman 
Mars, with your sword half hid beneath your 
cloak; and, what’s more. I hate this hall; if 
reeks of Constantine and his drink and lies. 
Oh! He’s vile, and for my sins God has made 
me his mother, unless, indeed, he was changed 
at birth, as I’ve been told, though I could 
never prove it. Give me your hand and help 
me to rise. So, I thank you. Now follow me. 
We’ll sit a while in my private chamber, 
where alone I can be happy, since the Em- 


peror never comes there. Nay. talk not of 
duty: you have no guards to set or change 
to-night. Follow •me: 1 have secret business of 
which I would talk with you.” 

So she went and I followed through doors 
that opened mysteriously at our approach and 
shut mysteriously behind us. till I found my- 
self in a little room half-lighted only, that 1 
had never seen before. It was a scented and a 
beautiful place, in one corner of which a 
white statue gleamed, that of a Venus kissing 
Cupid, who folded one wing about her head, 
and through the open window-place the 
moonlight shone and floated the murmur of 
the sea. 

The double doors were shut, for aught I 
knew locked, and with her own hands Irene 
drew the curtains over them. Near the open 
window, to which there was no balcony, stood 
a couch. 

"Sit yonder. Olaf.” she said, "for here there 
is no ceremony; here we are but man and 
woman.” 

I obeyed, while she busied herself with the 
curtains. Then she came and sat herself down 
on the couch also, leaning against the end of 
it in such a fashion that she could watch me 
in the moonlight. 

"Olaf,” she said, after she had looked at me 
a while, rather strangely, as I thought, for the 
colour came and went upon her face, which 
in that light seemed quite young again and 
wonderfully beautiful, “Olaf, you are a very 
brave man. Someone told me— it may have 
been you, Olaf. or another— that once you 
challenged a heathen god for the sake of one 
you loved, and defeated him.” 

She paused, looking at me ever more strange- 
ly than before, till I turned my “yes, indeed, 
and stared out at the sea, wishin^ that I were 
in it, or anywhere away from thi. lovely and 
imperious woman whom I was sworn to obey 
in all things. 

"Olaf,” she said presently, "you have served 
me well of late. Is there any reward that you 
would ask. and if so, what? .\nything that I 
can give is yours, unless,” she added hastily, 
"the gift will take you away from Constantino- 
ple and from— me.” 

"Yes, Augusta. ■’ I answered, still staring out 
at the sea. “In the prison yonder is an old 
bishop named Barnabas of Egypt, who was set 
upon by other bishops at the Council while 
you wmre away and well nigh beaten to death. 
1 ask that he may be freed and restored to his 
diocese with honour.” 

“Barnabas, she replied sharply. "1 know the 
man. He is an Iconoclast, and therefore my 
enemy. Only this morning I signed an order 
that he should be kept in confinement till he 
died, here or elsewhere. Still,” she went on, 
“though I w'ould sooner give you a province. 



have yoUr will, [or I can refuse you nothing. 
Barnabas shall be freed and restored to his see 
with honour. I have said.” 

Now I began to thank her, but she stopped 
me, saying: 

“Have done! Another time you can talk to 
me of heretics with whom you have made 
friends, but 1, who hear enough’of such, would 
have no more of them tonight^’ 
r 0 f grew silent and still stared out at the 
Indeed, 'I was wondering in my mind 
whether 1 dared ask leave to depart, for I felt 
her eyes burning on me, and grew much 
afraid. Suddenly I heard a sound, a gentle 
sound of rustling silk, and in another instant 
I felt Irene’s arms clasped about me and 
Irene’s head laid upon my knee. Yes, she was 
kneeling before me, sobbing, and her proud 
head was resting on my knee. The diadem she 
wore had fallen from it, and her tresses, 
breaking loose, flowed to the ground, and lay 
there gleaming like gold in the moonlight. 

She looked up, and her face was that of a 
weeping saint. 

“Dost understand?” she w'hispered'. 


N OW despair took me, which 1 knew full 
well would soon be followed by madness. 
Then came a thought. 

“Yes,” I said hoarsely. “1 understand that you 
grieve over that matter of the Augustus and 
the poisoned figs, and would pray me to keep 
silence. Have no fear, my lips are sealed, but 
for his I cannot answer, though perhaps as he 
had drunk so much—” 

."Fool!” she whispered. “Is it thus that an 
Empress pleads with her captain to keep si- 
lence?” Then she drew herself up, a wonder- 
ful look upon her face that had grown sud- 
denly white, a fire in her upturned eyes, and 
for the second time kissed me upon the lips. 

1 took her in my arms and kissed her back. 
For an instant my iflind swam. Then in my 
soul 1 cried for heip,.and strength came to me. 
Rising, I lifted het'^as though she were a child, 
and stood her on her feet. I said: 

“Hearken, Empress, before destruction falks. 
1 do understand now, though a moment ago I 
did not, who never thought it possible that 
the queen of the world could look with favour 
upon one so humble.” 1 

"Love takes no account of rank,” she mur- 
mured, “and that kiss of yours upon my lips is 
more to me than the empire of the world.” 

“Yet hearken.” I answered. “There is an- 
other wall between us which may not be 
climbed.” 

“Man, \yhat is this wall? Is it named woman? 
Are you sworn to the memory of that Iduna, 
who is more fair than I? Or is it, perchance, 
her of the necklace?” 

“Neither. Iduna is dead to me; she of the 


necklace is but a dream. The wall is that of 
your own faith. On this night seven days ago 
I was baptised a Christian.” 

“Well, what of it? This draws us nearer.” 

“Study the sayings of your sacred book. Em- 
press, and you will find '»that it thrusts us 
apart.” 

Now she coloured to her hair, and a kind of 
madness took her, 

“Am I to be preached to by you?” she asked. 

“1 preach to myself, Augusta, who need it 
greatly, not to you, who mayhap do not need 
it.” 

“Hating me as you do, why should yon need 
it? You are the worst of hypocrites, who would 
veil your hate under a priest’s robe.” 

“Have you no pity, Irene? When did I say 
that I Irated you? Moreover, if 1 had hated 
you, should I—” .and I ceased. 

"I do not know what you would or would 
not have done,” she answered coldly. “I think 
that Constantine is right,, and that you must 
be what is called a saint; and, if so, saints are 
best in heaven, especially when they know too 
much on earth._, Give me that sword of yours.” 

I drew the sword, saluted with it, and gave it 
to her. 

“It is a heavy weapon,” she said. “Whence 
came it?” 

“From the same grave as the necklace, 
Augusta.” 

• “Ah! the necklace that your dream-woman 
wore. Well, go to seek her in' the land of 
dreams,” and she lifted the sword. 

“Your pardon, Augusta, but you are about, 
to strike with the blunt edge, which may, 
wound but will not kill.” 

She laughed a little, very nervously, and, 
turning the sword round in her hand, said: 

“Truly, you are the strangest of menl Ahl I 
thank you, now I have it right. Do you under- 
stand, Olaf, I mean. Sir Saint, what sort of a 
story I must tell of you after I have struck? 
Do you understand that not only are, you 
about to die, but that infamy will be poured 
upon your name and that your .body will be 
' dragged through the streets and thrown to the 
dogs with the city offal? An.swer, I say, an- 
swer!” 

“I understand ' that you must cause these 
things to be done for your own sake, Augusta, 
and I do not complin. Lies matter nothing to 
me, who journey to the Land of Truth, 
where there are some whom I would meet 
again. Be advised by me. Strike here, where the 
neck joins the shoulder, holding the sword 
slant-wise, for there even a woman’s blow- will 
serve to sever the great artery.” 

“I cannot. Kill yourself, Olaf.” 

“A week ago I’d have fallen on the sword; 
but now, by the rule of our faith, in such a 
cause I may not. My blood must be upon your 
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hands, for which I grieve, knowing that no 
other road is open to you. Augusta, if it is 
worth anything to you, take my full forgive- 
ness for the deed, and with it my thanks for 
all the goodness you have shown to me, but 
most for your woman’s favour. In after years, 
perhaps, when death draws near to you also, if 
ever you remember Olaf, your faithful servant, 
you will understand much it is not fitting that 
I should say. Give me one moment to make 
my peace with Heaven as to certain kisses. 
Then strike hard and swiftly, and, as you 
strike, scream for your guards and women. 
Your wit will do the rest.” 

She lifted the sword, while, after a moment’s 
prayer, I bared my neck of the silk robe. Then 
she let it fall again, gasping, and said: 

"Tell me first, for I am curious. Are you no 
man? Or have you forsworn woman, as do the 
monks?” 

"Not I, Augusta. Had I lived, some day I 
might have married, who would have wished 
to leave children behind me, since in our law 
marriage is allowed. Forget not your promise 
as to the Bishop Barnabas, who, I fear, will 
weep over this seeming fall of mine.” 

"So you would marry, would you?” she said, 
as one who speaks to herself; then thought 
awhile, and handed me back the sword. 

“Olaf,” she went on, “you have made me 
feel as I never felt before— ashamed, utterly 
ashamed, and though I learn to hate you, as it 
may happen, I shall, always honour you.” 

Then she sank down upon the couch, and, 
hiding her face in her hands, wept bitterly. 

It was at this moment that I went very near 
to loving Irene. 

I think she must have felt something of 
what was passing in my mind, for suddenly she 
looked up and said: “Give me that jewel,” and 
she pointed to the diadem on the floor, “and 
help me to order my hair; my hands shake.” 

"Nay,” I said, as I gave her the crown. "Of 
that wine I drink no more. I dare not touch 
you; you grow too dear.” 

"For those words,” she whispered, “go in 
safety, and remember that from Irene you 
have naught to fear, as I know well I have 
naught to fear From you, O Prince among 
men.” 

So pretiently 1 went. 

O N THE following morning, as I sat in my 
office at the prison, setting all things in 
order for whoever should succeed me, Martina 
entered, as she had done before. 

"How came you here unannounced?” I 
asked, when she was seated. 

"By virtue of this,” she answered, holding 
up her hand and showing on it a ring I knew. 
It was the signet of the Empress. I saluted the 
seal, saying: 


“And for what purpose, Martina? To order 
me to bonds or death?” 

“To bonds or death?” she exclaimed inno- 
cently. "What can our good Olaf have done 
worthy of such woes? Nay, I come to free one 
from bonds, and perhaps from death, namely, 
a certain heretic .bishop who is named Barna- 
bas. Here is the order for his release, signed by 
the Augusta's hand and sealed with her seal, 
under which he is at liberty to bide in Con- 
stantinople while he will and to return to his 
bishopric in Egypt when it pleases him. Also, 
if he holds that any have harmed him, he may 
make complaint, and it shall be considered 
without delay.” 

I took the parchment, read it, and laid it 
on the table, saying: 

“The commands of the Empress shall be 
done. Is there aught else, Martina?” 

“Yes. Tomorrow morning you will be re- 
lieved of your office, and another governor— 
Stauracius and Aetius are quarreling as to his 
name— will take your place.” 

"And 1?” 

“You will resume your post as captain of the 
private guard, only with the rank of a full 
general of the army. But that I told you yester- 
day. It is now confirmed.” 

I said nothing, but a groan 1 could not 
choke broke from my lips. 

“You do not seem as pleased as you might 
be, Olaf. Tell me, now, at what hour did you 
leave the palace last night? While waiting for 
my mistress to summon me I fell asleep in the 
vestibule of the ante-room, and when I awoke 
and went into that room and found there the 
gold-broidered silk robe you wore, cast upon 
the ground, and your armour gone.” 

"I know not what was the hour, Martina, 
and speak no more to me. 1 pray, of that ac- 
cursed womanish robe.” 

“Which you treated but ill. Olaf, for it is 
spotted as though with blood.” 

“The Augustus split some wine over it,” I 
said. 

“Aye, my mistress told me the story. Also 
that of how you would have eaten the poisoned 
fig, which you snatched from the lips of Con- 
stantine.” 

"And what else did your mistress tell you, 
Martina?” 

“Not much, Olaf. She was in a very strange 
mood last night, and while I combed her hair, 
which, Olaf, was as tangled as though a man 
had handled it,” and she Icxtked at me till I 
coloured to the eyes, “and undid her diadem, 
that was set on it all awry, she spoke to me of 
marriage.” 

"Of marriage!” I gasped. 

"Certainly— did I not speak the word with 
clearness?— of marriage." 

"With whom, Martina?” 
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“Oh! grow not jealous before there is need, 
Olaf. She made no mention of the name of 
our future divine master, for whosoever can 
rule Irene, if such a one lives, will certainly 
rule us also. All she said was that she wished 
she could find some man to guide, guard and 
comfort her, who grew lonely amidst many 
troubles, and hoped for more sons than Con 
Stan tine." 

"What sort of a man. Martina? This Em- 
peror Charlemagne, or some other king?" 

"No. She vowed that she had seen enough of 
princes, who were murderers and liars, all of 
them; and that what she desired was one of 
good birth, no more, brave, honest, and not a 
fool, I asked her, too, what she would have 
him like to look upon." 

"And what did she say to that. Martina?" 

“Oh! she said that he must be tall, and un- 
der forty, fair-haired and bearded, since she 
loved not these shaven effeminates, who look 
half woman and half priest; one who had 
known war. and yet was no ruffler; a person of 
open mind, who had learnt and could learn 
more. Well, now that I think of it, by all the 
saints!— yes, much such a man as you are. 
Olaf." 

“Then she may find them in plenty." I said, 
with an uneasy laugh. 

"Do you think so? Well, she did not, neither 
did I. Indeed, she pointed out that this was 
her trouble. Among the great of the earth she 
knew no such man, and, if she sought lower, 
then would come jealousies and war.” 

"Indeed they would. Doubtless, you showed 
her that this was so, Martina.” 

"Not at all, Olaf. I asked her of what use it 
was to be an Empress if she could not please 
her own heart in this matter of a husband, 
which is one important to a woman. I said 
also, as for such fears, that a secret marriage 
might be thought of, which is an honest busi- 
ness that could be declared when occasion 
came." 

“And what did she answer to that, Martina?” 

“She fell into high good humour, called me 
a faithful and a clever friend, gave me a hand- 
some jewel, told me that she would have a 
mission for me on the morrow— doubtless that 
which I now fulfill, for I have heard of no 
other— said, n^withstanding all the trouble as 
to the Augustus and,>nis thread',, tb^Jl.she was 
sure she would sle#fp better than she had done 
for nights., Wi'ssed me on both cheeks, and 
flung h'erself upon her knees at her praying- 
Sitool, where I left her. But why are you look- 
ing so sad. Olaf?” 

“Oh! I know not, save that I find life diffi- 
cult, and full of pitfalls which it is hard to es- 
cape.” 

Martina rested her elbows on the table and 
her chin upon her little hand, staring me full 


in the face with her quick eyes that pierced 
like nails. 

“Olaf," she said, “your star shines bright 
above you. Keep your eyes fixed thereon and 
follow it, and never think about the pitfalls. 
It may lead you I know not where.” 

"To heaven, perhaps," I suggested. 

“Well, you did not fear to go thither when 
you would have eaten the poisoned fig last 
night. To heaven, perchance, but by a royal 
road. Whatever you may think of some others, 
marriage is an honourable estate, my Christian 
friend, especially if a man marries well. And 
now good-bye; we shall meet again at the pal- 
ace. whither yon will repair tomorrow morn- 
ing. Not before, since I am engaged in direct- 
ing the furnishment of your new quarters in 
the right wing, and, though the workmen 
labour all night, they will not be finished until 
then. Good-bye, General Olaf. Your servant 
Martina salutes you and your star,” and she 
curtsied before me until her knees almost 
touched the ground. 

Chapter Three 

HELIODORE 

I T COMES back to me that on the fol- 
lowing day my successor in the governor- 
ship of the jail, who he was I know not 
now, arrived, and that to him in due form I 
handed over my offices and duties. Before I did 
so, however, I made it my care to release Bar- 
nabas, 1 think on the previous evening. In his 
cell 1 read the Augusta’s warrant to the old 
bishop. 

“How was it obtained, son?” he asked. “For, 
you know, having so many enemies on this 
small matter of image worship, I expected to 
die in this place. Now it seems that I am free, 
and may even return to my charge in Egypt.” 

“The Empress granted it to me as favour. 
Father.” I answered. “I told her that you were 
from the North, like myself.” 

He studied me with his shrewd blue eyes, 
and said, “It seems strange to me that so great 
and unusual a boon should be granted for 
such a reason, seeing that better men than I 
am have suffered banishment and worse woes 
for less cause than I have given. What did you 
pay the Empress for this favour, son Olaf?” 
"Nothing, Father.” 

Olaf. a dream has come to me 
about you. and I saw you walk 

through a great fire and emerge^TiWCa lhe^ 
save for the singeing of your lips and hair.” 

“Perhaps they were singed. Father. Other- 
wise. I am unburned, though what will happen 
to me in the future, I do not know, for my 
dangers seem great.” 

“In my dream you triumphed over all of 
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them, Olaf, and also met with some reward 
even in this life, though now I know not what 
it was. Yes, and triumph you shall, my son in 
Christ. Fear nothing, even when the storm- 
clouds sweep about your head and the light- 
nings blind your eyes. I say, fear nothing, for 
you have friends whom you cannot sec. I ask 
no more even under the seal of confe.ssion, 
since there are secrets which it is not well to 
learn. Who knows. I might go mad, or torture 
might draw from me words I would not speak. 
Therefore, keep your own counsel, son, and 
confess to God alone.” 

"What will you do now. Father?” I asked. 
"Return to Egypt?” 

"Nay, not yet awhile. It comes to me that I 
must bide here for a space, w'hich under this 
pardon I have liberty to do, but to what end I 
cannot say. Later on I shall return, iFGod so 
wills. I go to dwell with good folk who are 
known to me, and from time to time will let 
you hear where I may be found, if you should 
need my help or counsel.” 

Then I led him to the gates, and, having 
given him a witnessed copy of his warrant of 
release, bade him farewell for that time, mak- 
ing it known to the guards and certain priests 
who lingered there that any who molested 
him must answer for it to the Augusta. 

Thus we parted. 

Having handed over the keys of the prison, 
I walked to the palace unattended, being 
minded to take up my duties there unnoticed. 
But this was not to be. As I entered the palace 
gate a sentry called out something, and a 
messenger, who seemed to be in waiting, 
departed at full speed. Then the sentry, 
saluting, told me that his orders were that I 
must stand awhile, he knew not why. 

I soon discovered why, for across the square 
within the gates marched a full general’s 
guard, whereof the officer also saluted, and 
prayed me to come with him. I went, won- 
dering if I was to be given in charge, and by 
him, surrounded with this pompous guard, 
was led to my new quarters, which were more 
splendid than I could have dreamed. Here 
the guard left me, and presently other officers 
appeared, some of them old comrades of my 
own, asking for orders, of which, of course, I 
had none to give. Also, within an h'-nr I 
was summoned to a council of geneiab to 
discuss some matter of a war in which the 
Empire was engaged. By such DXVitir aiTTlii-se 
it was conveyed tet-flfe^STT hatl iieccvm. a 
^gr£2i-JB#ffrorrat”any rate, one in the way of 
growing great. 

T hat afternoon, when, according to my 
old custom, I was making my round of 
the guards, I met the Augusta upon the main 
terrace, surrounded by a number of ministers 


and courtiers- I saluted and would have passed 
on, but she bade one of her eunuchs call me 
to her. So I came and stood before her. 

"We greet you. General Olaf.” she said. 
"Where have you been all this long while? 
Oh! I remember. At the state prison, as its 
governor, of which office you are now relieved 
at your own request. Well, the palace wel- 
comes you again, for when you are here all 
within know themselves safe.” 

Thus she spoke, her great eves searching my 
face the while, then bowed her head in token 
of dismissal. I saluted again, and began to step 
backwards, according to the rule, whereon she 
motioned to me to stand. I'hen she began to 
make a laugh of me to the painted throng 
about her. 

“Say. nobles and ladies.” she said, "did any 
of you ever see such, a man? We address him 
as best we may— and we have reason to believe 
that he understands our language— yet not 
one word does he vouchsafe to us in answer. 
There he stands, like a soldier cut in iron who 
moves by springs, with never an ‘I thank you’ 
or a ‘Good day' on his lips. Doubtless he 
would reprove us all, who, he holds, talk too 
much, being, as we all have heard, a man of 
stern morality, who has no tenderness for 
human foibles. By the way. General Olaf, a 
rumour has reached us that you have forsaken 
doubt and become a Christian. Is this true?” 

"It is true, Augusta.” 

"Then if as a Pagan you were a man of iron, 
what will you be as a Christian, we wonder? 
One hard as diamond, no less. Yet we are 
glad of this tidings, as all good servants of 
the Church must be. since henceforth our 
friendship will be closer and we value you. 
General, you must be received publicly into 
the bosom of the Faith: it will be an en- 
couragement to others to follow your example. 
Perhaps, as you have served us so well in many 
wars and as an officer of our guard, we our- 
selves will be your god mother. The matter 
shall be considered by us. What have you to 
answer to it?” 

“Nothing.” I replied, "save that when the 
Augusta has considered of the matter, I will 
consider of my answer.” 

At this the courtiers tittered, and, instead 
iit growing angry, Irene laughet^ 

"1 ruly we w,sre wrong...” she said, “to pro- 
voke you to open your moiyjth. General, for 
whc!, vou do so, like that red swdnd vou wear, 
your longue i' sharp, if somewhat heavy. Tell 
us. General, are your new quarters to your 
taste, and before you reply, know that we in- 
spected them ourselves, and, having a liking 
for such tasks, attended to their furnishment. 
’Tis done, you will see, in the, Northern style, 
which we think somewhat cold and heavy- 
like your sword and tongue.” 



"If the Augusta asks me,” I said, "tlie quar- 
ters are too fine for a single soldier. The two 
rooms where 1 dwelt before were sufficient. ” 

“A single soldier! Well, that is a fault which 
can be remedied. You should marry, General 
Olaf.” 

“When 1 find any woman who wishes to 
marry me and whom I wish to marry. 1 will 
obey the .Augusta’s commands.” 

“So be it. General, only remember that first 
we must approve the lady. Venture not. Gen- 
eral. to share those new quarters of yours with 
any lady whom we do not approve,” 

■Then, followed by the Court, she turned 
and walked away, and I went about my busi- 
ness, wondering what was the meaning of all 
this guarded and half-bitter talk. 

The next event that returns to me clearly 
is that of my public acceptance as a Christian 
in the great Cathedral of St. Sophia, which 
must have taken place not very long after this 
meeting upon the terrace. 

I know that by every means in my power I 
had striven, though without avail, to escape 
this ceremony, pointing out that I could be 
publicly received into the body of the Church 
at any chapel where there was a priest and a 
congregation of a dozen humble folk. But this 
the Empress would not allow. 

The reason she gave her desire that my 
conversion should be proclaimed throughout 
the city, that other Pagans, of whom there 
were thousands, might follow my example. 
Vet I think she had another which she did 
not avow. It was that I might be made knovm 
in public as a man of importance whom it 
pleased her to honour. 

On the morning of this rite, Martina came 
to acquaint me with its details, and told me 
that the Empress would be present at the 
cathedral in state, making her progress thither 
in her golden chariot, drawn by the famed 
milk-white steeds. I, it seemed, was to ride 
after the chariot in my general’s uniform, 
which was splendid enough, followed by a 
company of guards, and surrounded by chant- 
ing priests. The Patriarch himself, no less a 
person, was to receive me and some other 
converts, and the cathedral would be filled 
with all the great ones of Constantinople. 

I asked whether Irene intended to be my 
god-mother, as she had threatened. 

“Not so,” replied Martina. “On that point 
she has changed her mind." 

“So much the better,” I said. “But why, 
Martina?” 

“There is a canon of the Church, Olaf, 
which forbids intermarriage between a god- 
parent and his or her god-child,” she replied 
dryly. “Whether this canon has come to the 
Augmta’s- memory or not, 1 cannot say. It 
may be so.” 


“Who, then, is to be my god-mother?" I 
asked hurriedly, leaving the problem of Irene's 
motives . undiscussed. 

“I am, by the written Imperial decree de- 
livered to me not an hour ago.” 

“You, Martina, you who are younger than 
myself by many years?” 

“Yes, I. The .Augusta has just explained to 
me that as we seem to be such very good 
friends, and to talk together so much alone, 
doubtless, she supposed, upon matters of 
religion, there could be no person more suit- 
able than such a good Christian as myself to 
fill that holy office.” 

“What do you mean, Martina?” I asked 
bluntly. 

“I mean, Olaf,” she replied, turning away 
her head, and speaking in a strained voice, 
“that, where you are concerned, the Augusta 
of late has done me the honour to be some- 
what jealous of me. Well, of a god-mother no 
one need be jealous. The Augusta is a very 
clever woman, Olaf.” 

“I do not quite understand,” I said. “Why 
should the Augusta be jealous of you?” 

“There is no reason at all, Olaf, except that, 
as it happens, she is jealous of every woman 
who comes near to you, and she knows that we 
are intimate and that you trust me— well, more, 
perhaps, than you trust her. OhI I assure you 
that of late you have not spoken to any woman 
under fifty unnoted and unreported. Many 
eyes watch you, Olaf.” 

“Then they might find better employment. 
But tell me outright, Martina, what is the 
meaning of all this?” 

“Surely even a wooden-headed Northman 
can guess, Olaf?” 

S HE glanced round her to make sure that we 
were alone in the great apartment of my 
quarters and that the doors were shut, then 
went on, almost in a whisper, “My mistress 
is wondering whether or no she will marry 
again, and, if so, whether she will choose a 
certain somewhat over-virtuous Christian sol- 
dier as a second husband. As yet she has not 
made up her mind. Moreover, even if she had, 
nothing could be done at present or until the 
question of the struggle between her and her 
son for power is settled in this way or in that. 
Therefore, at worst, or at best, that soldier has 
yet a while of single life left to him, say a 
month or two.” 

“Then, during that month or two p>erhaps 
he would be wise to travel, ” I suggested. 

“Perhaps, if he were a fool who would run 
away from fortune, and if he could get leave 
of absence, which in his case is impossible; to 
attempt such a journey without it would mean 
his death. No, if he is wise, that soldier will 
bide where he is and await events, possessing 
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his soul in paiicncf, as a good Christian should 
do. Now, a.s your god mother, I must instruct 
you in this service. Look not so troubled; it 
is really most simple. 

“You know Stauracius, tlte eunuch, is to be 
your god-/ather, which is very fortunate for 
you, since, although he looks on you with 
doubt and jealousy, to blind or murder his 
own god-son would cause too much scandal 
even in Constantinople. As a special mark ol 
grace, also, the Bishop Barnabas, of Egypt, 
will be allowed to assist in the ceremony, be- 
cause it was he who snatched your soul from 
the burning. 

“Moreover, since the .Sacrament is to be ad- 
ministered afterwards, he has been commanded 
to attend here to receive your confession in 
the chapel of the palace, and within an hour. 
You know that this day being the Feast of St. 
Michael and All .Angels, you will be received 
in the name of Michael, a high one well fitted 
to a warlike saint, though I think that I shall 
still call you Olaf. So farewell, my god son to 
be, until we meet at the Cathedral, where I 
shall shine in the reflected light of all your 
virtues.” 

Then she sighed, laughed a little, and 
glided away. 

In due course a priest of the chapel came 
to summon me there, saying that the Bishop 
Barnabas awaited me. I went and made my con- 
fession, though in truth 1 had little to tell 
him that he did not already know. Afterwards 
the good old man, who by now was quite re- 
covered from his hurts and imprisonment, ac- 
companied me to my quarters, where we ate 
together. 

He told me that before he attended in the 
chapel he had been received by the Empress, 
who had spoken to him very kindly, making 
light of their difference of opinion as to images 
and with her own mouth confirmed him in 
his bishopric, even hinting at his possible 
promotion. 

“This, my son,” he added, "I am well aware 
1 owe to your good offices." 

I asked him if he would return at once to 
Upper Egypt, where he had his bishopric. 

“No, my son,” he answered, “not yet awhile. 
The truth is that there have arrived here the 
chief man in my diocese, and his daughter. He 
is a descendant of the old Pharaohs of ' the 
Egyptians who lives near the second cataract 
of the Nile, almost on the borders of Ethiopia, 
whither the accursed children of Mahomet 
have not yet forced their way. He is still a great 
man among the Egyptians, who look upon him 
as their lawful prince. His secret mission here 
is to try to plan a new war upon the followers 
of the Prophet, who, he holds, might be as- 
sailed by the Empire at the moudis of the 
Nile, while he attacked them with his Egyp- 


tians from the south. He is traveling as a 
merchant, under an assumed name.” 

Now 1 grew interested, who had always 
grieved over the loss of Egypt to the Empire, 
and asked what was this prince's name. 

"Magas, my son, and his daughter is named 
Hcliodore. Ah! she is such a woman as 1 would 
see you wed, beautiful indeed, and good and 
true as she is beautiful, with a high spirit also, 
such as befits her ancient bl(X)d. Mayhap you 
will note her in the cathedral. Nay, 1 forgot, 
not there, but afterwards in this palace, since 
it is the command of the Empress, to whom I 
have been speaking of these matters, that 
these two should come to dwell here for a 
while. 

".'Knd now I must be gone; nay, stay me not, 

1 am already late. Do you get you to your 
knees and pray till your god-parents come to 
fetch you.” 

A n hour later I was riding through the 
streets of the mighty city, clad in shining 
armour. As the season was that of October, in 
which the Feast of St. Michael falls, we wore 
cloaks, although the day being warm, they 
were little needed. Mine was of some fine white 
stutt, with a red cross broidered on the right 
shoulder. Stauracious, the eunuch and great 
minister, who had been ordered to act as my 
god father, rode alongside of me on a mule, 
because he dared not mbunt a horse, sweating 
beneath his thick robe of office, and, as I heard 
from time to time, cursing me, his god-son, 
and all this ceremony, beneath his breath. 

On my other hand was my god-mother, 
Martina, riding an Arab mare, which she did 
well enough, having been brought up to horse- 
manship on the plains of Greece. Her mood 
was varied, for now she laughed at the humour 
ol the scene, and now she was sad almost to 
it'ars. 

The streets were lined with thousands of 
the pleasure-loving people of the city, who had 
<c)me out to see the show of the Empress 
going in state to the cathedral. They were 
gathered even on the flat house-tops and in 
the entrances to the public buildings and open 
places. But the glory of the sight was centered, 
not about me, with my escort of guards and 
chanting priests, but in Irene’s self. Preceded, 
and followed by glittering regiments of sol- 
diers, she drove in her famous golden chariot, 
drawn by eight milk-white steeds, each of which 
was led by a bejewelled noble. Her dress was 
splendid and covered with sparkling gems, and 
on her yellow hair she wore a crown. As she 
went the multitudes shouted their welcome, 
and she bowed to right and left in answer to 
the shouts. Now and again, however, bands of 
armed men, clad in a dress of a peculiar colour, 
emerged from side streets and hooted, crying: 



“Where is the Augustus? Qive us the Augus- 
tus. We will not be ruled by a woman and her 
eunuchs!’’ 

These men were of the party of Constantine, 
and set on by him. Once, indeed, there was a 
tumult, for some of them tried to bar the road, 
till they were driven away, leaving a few dead 
or wounded behind them. But still the crowds 
shouted and the Empress bowed as though 
nothing had happened, and thus, by a some- 
what winding route, we came to St. Sophia. 

The Augusta entered, and presently I and 
those with me followed her into the wonderful 
cathedral. I see it now, not in particular, but 
as a whole, with its endless columns, its aisles 
and apses, and its glittering mosaics shining 
through the holy gloom, across which shot bars 
of light from the high window-places. All the 
great place was full of the noblest in the city, 
rank upon rank of them, come thither to see 
the Empress in her glory at 'the great Feast of 
St. Michael, which year by year she attended 
thus. 

At the altar waited the Patriarch in his 
splendid robes, attended by many bishops and 
priests, among them Barnabas of Egypt. The 
service began, I and some other converts 
standing together near to the altar rail. The 
details of it do not return to me. Sweet voices 
sang, censers gave forth their incense, banners 
waved, and images of the saints, standing every- 
where, smiled upon us fixedly. Some of us were 
baptised, and some who had already been bap- 
tised were received publicly into the fellowship 
of the Church, I among them. My god-father, 
Stauracius, a deacon prompting him, and my 
god-mother, Martina, spoke certain words on 
my behalf,' and I also spoke certain words 
which I had learned. 

The splendid Patriarch, a sour-faced man 
with a slight squint, gave me his especial bless- 
ing. The Bishop Barnabas, upon whom, as I 
noted, the Patriarch was always careful to turn 
his back, offered up a prayer. My god-father 
and god-mother embraced me, Stauracius 
smacking the air at a distance, for which I was 
grateful, and Martina touching me gently with 
her lips upon the brow. The Empress smiled 
upon me and, as I passed her, patted me on 
the shoulder. Then the Sacrament was cele- 
brated, whereof the Empress partook fiirst; next 
we converts, with our god-parents, and after- 
wards a number of the congregation. 

It was over at last. The Augusta and her 
attendants marched down the cathedral to- 
wards the great western doors, priests followed, 
and, among them, we converts, whom the 
people applauded openly. 

Looking to right and left of me, for I was 
weary of keeping my gaze fixed upon the floor, 
presently I caught sight of a face whilst as yet 
it was far away. It seemed to draw me, I knew 


not why. The face was that of a woman. She 
stood by an old and stately-looking man with 
a white beard, the last of a line of worshippers 
next to the aisle along which the procession 
passed, and I saw that she was“young and fair. 

Down the long, resounding aisle the proces- 
sion marched slowly. Now I was nearer to the 
face, and perceived that it was lovely as some 
rich-hued flower. The large eyes were dark and 
soft as a deer’s. The complexion, too, was 
somewhat dark, as though the sun had kissed 
it. The lips were red and curving, and about 
them played a little smile that was full of mys- 
tery as .the eyes were full of thought and 
tenderness. The figure was delicate and 
rounded, but not so very tall. All these things 
and others I noted, yet it was not by them 
that I was drawn and held, but rather because 
I knew this lady. 

She was the woman of whom, years ago, I 
had dreamed on the night on which I broke 
into the Wanderer’s tomb at Aar! 

Never for one moment did I doubt me of 
this truth. I was sure. It did not even need, 
while she turned to whisper something to heF 
companion, that the cloak she wore should 
open a little, revealing on her breast a neck- 
lace of emerald beetles separated by inlaid 
shells of pale and ancient gold. 

She was watching the procession , with in- 
terest, yet somewhat idly, when she caught sight 
of me, whom, from where she stood, she could 
scarcely have seen before. Of a sudden her face 
grew doubtful and troubled, like to that of 
one who has just received some' hurt. She saw 
the ornament about my neck. She turned pale 
and had she not gripped the arm of the man 
beside her, would, I think, have fallen. Then 
her eyes caught mine, and Fate had us in its 
net. 

She leaned forward, gazing, gazing, all her 
soul in those dark eyes, and I, too, gazed and 
gazed. The great cathedral vanished with its 
glittering crowds, the sound of chanting and 
of feet that marched died from my ears. In 
place of these I saw a mighty columned temple 
and two stone figures, taller than pines, seated 
on a plain, and through the moonlit silence 
heard a sweet voice murmuring: 

“Farewell. For this life, farewell!" 

Now we were near to each other; now I was 
passing her, I who might not stay.. My hand 
brushed hers, and oh! it was as though I had 
drunk a cup of wine. A spirit entered into me 
and, bending, I whispered in her ear, speaking 
in the Latin tongue, since Greek, which all 
knew, I did not dare to use, "Ave post secula!" 
Greeting after the ages! 

I saw her bosom heave; yes, and heard her 
whisper back: 

"Aver 

So she knew me also. 
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T hat night mere was feasting at the pal- 
ace, and I, Olaf, now known as Michael, as 
a convert was one of the chief guests, so that 
for me there was no escape. I sat very silent, 
so silent that the Augusta frowned, though 
she was too far off to speak to me. I he banquet 
came to an end at last and before midnight I 
was free to go, still without word from the 
Empress, who withdrew herself, as I thought, 
in an ill-humour. 

I sought my bed, but in it knew little of 
sleep. I had found her for w'hom during all 
the long years 1 fiad been searching, though I 
did not understand that I was searching. After 
the ages I had found her and she had found 
me. Her eyes said it, and, unless I dreamed, her 
sweet voice said it also. 

Who was she? Doubtless that Heliodore, 
daughter of Magas, the prince of whom the 
Bishop Barnabas had spoken to me. And an- 
other necklace like to that I wore, lay upon 
the breast of Heliodore, Heliodore who was 
such a one as the bishop wished that I might 
wed. Well, certainly I wished it too: but, alas! 
how could I wed, who was in Irene’s power, 
a toy for her to play with or to break? And 
how would it fare with any woman who it was 
known that I wished to wed? I must be secret 
until she was gone from Constantinople, and 
in this way or in that I could follow her. I, 
who had ever been open-minded, must learn 
to keep my own coun-sel. 

Now, too, I remembered how Barnabas had 
said the Augusta commanded that this Prince 
Magas and his daughter should come to the 
palace as her guests. 

The night passed away. I rose and went 
about my morning duties. Scarcely were these 
finished when a messenger summoned me to 
the presence of the Augusta. 1 followed him 
with a sinking heart, certain that those woes 
which I had foreseen were about to begin. 
Also, now there was no woman in the whole 
world whom I less wished to see than Irene. 

I was led to the small audience chamber, 
whereof I have already spoken, that on the 
floor of which was the mosaic of the goddess 
Venus making pretence to kill her lover. There 
I found the Augusta seated in a chair of state, 
the minister Stauracius, my god father, who 
glowered at me as I entered, some secretaries, 
and Martina, my god mother. 

1 saluted the Empress, who bowed graciously 
and said: 

“General Olaf— nay, I forgot. General Mi- 
chael, your god father Stauracius has some- 
thing to say which I trust will please you as 
much as it does him and me. Speak, Staura- 
cius." 

"Beloved god son," began Stauracius, in a 
voice of sullen rage, “it has pleased the Augusta 
to appoint you—" 


“On the prayer and advice of me, Staura- 
cius,’’ interrupted the Empress. 

“—On the prayer and advice of me, Staura- 
cius,” repeated the eunuch like a talking bird, 
“to be one of her chamberlains and Master of 
the Palace, at a salary of” (I forget the sum, 
but it was a great one) “with all the power and 
prerequisites to the office pertaining, in reward 
of the services which you have rendered to her 
and the Empire. Thank the Empress for her 
gracious favour.” 

“Nay,” interrupted Irene again, "thank your 
beloved god-fa ther Stauracius, who has given 
me no peace until I offered you this prefer- 
ment which has suddenly become vacant, 
Stauracius alone knows why. for I do not. Oh! 
you were wise, Olaf— I mean Michael— to choose 
Stauracius for a god-father, though I warn 
him,” she added archly, “that in his natural 
love he must not push you forward loo fast 
lest others should begin to show that jealousy 
which is a stranger to his noble nature. Come 
hither, Michael, and kiss my hand upon your 
appointment.” 

So I advanced and, kneeling, kissed the 
.Augusta’s hand, according to custom on such 
occasions, noting, as doubtless Stauracius did 
also, that she pressed it hard enough against 
my lips. Then I rose and said: 

“I thank the Augusta—” 

“And my god-father Stauracius,” she in- 
terrupted. 

"—And ray god-father Stauracius,” I echoed, 
“for her and his goodness toward me. Yet with 
humility I venture to say that I am a soldier 
who knows nothing whatsoever of the duties 
of a chamberlain and of a Master of the Pal- 
ace, and, therefore, I beg that someone else 
more competent may be chosen to fill these 
high offices.” 

O N HEARING these words Stauracius stared 
at me with his round and owl-like eyes. 
Never before had he known an officer in 
Constantinople wlm wished to decline power 
and more pay. Scarcely, indeed, could he be- 
lieve his ears. 

But the .Augusta only laughed. 

"Baptism has not changed you, Olaf,” she 
said, "who were ever simple, as I believe your 
duties will be. .At any rate, your god father and 
godmother will instruct you in them— espe- 
cially your god mother. So no more of such 
foolish talk. Stauracius, you may be gone to 
attend to the affairs of which we have been 
speaking, as I see you burn to do, and take 
those secretaries wdth you, for the scratching 
of their pens sets my teeth on edge. Bide here 
a moment, General, for as Master of the Pal- 
ace it will be your duty to receive certain guests 
today of whom I wish to speak with you. Bide 
you also, Martina, that you may remember my 
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words in case this unpractised officer should 
forget them.” 

Stauracius and the secretaries bowed them- 
selves out. leaving the three of us alone. 

“Now, Olaf. or Michael— which do you wish 
to be called?” 

“It is more easy for a man to alter his naiiire 
than his name." I answered. 

“Have you altered your nature? If so. your 
manners remain much what they were. Well, 
then, be Olaf in private and Michael in public, 
for often an alias is convenient enough. Hark! 
I would read you a lesson. As the wise King 
Solomon said, ‘Everything has its place and 
time.’ It is good to repent you of your sins and 
to think about your soul, but I pray you do so 
no more at my feasts, especially when they are 
given in your honour. 

“Last night you sat at the board like a mum- 
my at an Egyptian banquet. Had your skull 
stood on it, filled with wine, it could scarce 
-have looked grimmer than did your face. Be 
more cheerful, I pray you, or I will have you 
tonsured and promoted to be a bishop, like 
that old heretic Barnabas of whom you are so 
fond. Ah! you smile at last, and I am glad to 
see it. Now hearken again. This afternoon 
there comes to the palace a certain old Egyp- 
tian named Magas, whom I place in your 
especial charge, and with him his wife— at 
least, I think she is his wife.” 

“Nay. Mistress, his daughter.” interrupted 
Martina. 

“Oh! his daughter,” said the Augusta sus- 
piciously. "I did not know she was his daughter. 
What is she like, Martina?" 

“I have not seen her, Empress, but someone 
said that she is a black-looking woman, such 
as the Nile breeds.” 

"Is it so? Then I charge you. Olaf, keep her 
far from me. for I love not these ugly black 
women, whose woolly hair always smells of 
grease. Yes. I give you leave to court' her, if you 
will, since thereby you may learn some secrets. ” 
and she laughed merrily. 

I bowed, saying that I would obey the 
.Augusta’s orders to the best of my power, and 
she went on; 

“Olaf, I would discover the truth concerning 
this Magas and his schemes, which as a soldier 
you are well fitted to find out. It seems he has 
a plan for the recovery of Egypt out of the 
hands of the followers of that accursed false 
prophet whose soul dwells with Satan. Now. I 
would win back Egypt, if I may, and thereby 
add glory to my name and the Empire. Hear 
all that he proposes, study it well, and make 
rejmrt to me. Afterwards I will see him alone, 
who for the present will send him a letter by 
the hand of Martina here biding him open all 
his heart to you. For a week or more I shall 
have no time to spend upon this Magas, who 


must give myself to business upon which hangs 
ray power and perchance my life.” 

These words she spoke heavily, then fell 
into a fit of brooding. Rousing herself,, she 
went on: 

“Did you note yesterday, Olaf, if you had 
any mind left tor the things of earth, thaj^as I 
drove in stale through the streets many met 
me with sullen silence? While others cursed 
me openly and shouted, ‘Where is the August- 
us?’ ‘Give us Constantine. We will have no 
woman’s rule.’ ” 

”I saw and heard something of these things, 
Augusta; also that certain of the soldiers on 
guard in the city had a mutinous air.” 

“.Aye. but what you did not see and hear 
was that a plot had been laid to murder me 
in the cathedral. I got wind of it in time and 
if you were still governor of yonder prison 
you’d know where the murderers are today. 

“Now.” she went on after a pause, during 
which 1 stood silent, “what is there more? Ohl 
with your new offices, you’ll retain that of cap- 
tain of my guard, for I would be well watched 
during these next few weeks. Now be gone, 
Olaf, and leave me to niy battles.” 

So I went, and she watched me to the door 
with eyes that were full of tenderness. • 

A gain there is a blank in my memory, or 
my vision. 1 suppose that Magas and his 
daughter Heliodore arrived at the palace on 
the day of my interview with Irene, of whic]) 
I have told. I suppose that I welcomed them 
and conducted them to the guest house that 
had been made ready for them in the gardens. 
Doubtless, I listened e^erly to the first words 
which Heliodore spoke to me, save that one in 
the cathedral, the word of greeting. Doubtless, 
I asked her many things, and she gave me 
many answers. But of all this nothing remains. 

■What comes back to me is a picture of the 
Egyptian prince, Magas, and myself seated at 
some meal in a chamber overlooking the moon- 
lit palace garden. We were alone, and this 
noble, whitebearded man, hook-nosed and 
hawk-eyed, was telling me of the troubles of 
his countrymen, the Christian Copts of Egypt. 

Then he went on to set out his plans, which 
in sum were that a Roman fleet and army 
should appear at the mouths of the Nile <o 
besiege and capture Alexandria, and, with his 
help, massacre or drive out every Moslem in 
Egypt. The scheme, which he set forth with 
much detail, seemed feasible enough, and 
when I had mastered its particulars I promised 
to rejaort it to the Empress, and afterwards to 
speak with him further. 

I left the chamber, and presently stood in 
the garden. Although it was autumn time, the 
night in this mild dimate was very warm and 
pleasant, and the moonlight threw black shad- 



ows of the trees aO'oss the paths. Under one of 
these trees, an ancient, green-leaved oak, the 
largest of a little grove, 1 saw a woman sitting. 
Perchance I knew who she was, perchance I 
had come thither to meet her, I cannot say. At 
least, this was not our first meeting by maay, 
for a# I came she rose, lifting her flower-like 
face towards my own, and next moment was 
in my arms. 

When we had kissed our full, we began to 
talk, seated band in hand beneath the oak. 

"What have you been doing this day, be- 
loved?” she asked. 

"Much what 1 do every day, Heliodore. I 
have attended to my duties, which are three- 
fold, as Chamberlain, as Master of the Palace, 
and as Captain of the Guard. Also, for a little 
while, I saw the Augusta, to whom I had to re- 
port various matters. The interview was brief, 
since rumour had reached her that the Ar- 
menian regiments refuse to take the oath of 
fidelity to her alone, as she has commanded 
should be done, and demand that the name 
of the Emperor, her son, .should be. coupled 
with hers, as before. This report disturbed her 
much, so that she had little time for other 
business.” 

^‘Did you speak of my father’s matter, Olaf?” 

"Aye, shortly. She listened, and asked wheth- 
er I were sure that I had got the truth from 
him. She added that I had best test it by what 
I could win from you by any arts that a man 
n*ay use. For, Heliodore, because of something 
that my god-mother, Martina, said to her, it 
is fixed in her mind that you are black-skinned 
and very ugly. Therefore, the Augusta, who 
does not like any man about her to care for 
other women, thinks I may make love to you 
with safety. So I prayed for leave from my 
duties on the guard this evening that I might 
sup with your father in the guest-house, and 
see what I could learn from one or both of 
you.” 

"Love makes you clever. Olaf. But harken. 
1 do not believe that the Empress thinks me 
black and ugly any longer. As it chanced while 
1 walked in the inner garden this afternoon, 
where you .said I might go when I wished to 
be quite alone, dreaming of our love and you, 
I looked up and saw an imperial woman of 
middle age, who was gorgeous as a peacock, 
watching me from a little distance. I went on 
my way, pretending to see no one, and heard 
the lady say: 

“ ‘Has all this trouble driven me mad, Mar- 
tina, or did I behold a woman beautiful as 
one of the nymphs of my people’s fables 
wandering yonder among those bushes?” 

"Now the lady Martina answered, 'The only 
Egyptian woman in the palace is the daughter 
of the old Coptic noble, Magas, who is in 
Olafs charge, and though I am told that she 


is not so ugly as I heard at first, Olaf has 
never said to me that she was like a goddess. 
What you saw was doubtless some image of 
Fortune conjured up by your mind. This I 
take to be the best of omens, who in these 
doubtful days grow superstitious.’ 

“ Would Olal tell one woman that another 
was like a goddess, Martina, even though she 
to whom he spoke was his god-mother and a 
dozen years younger than himself? Come,’ she 
added, ‘and let us see if we can find this 
Egyptian.’ 

“Then,” Heliodore went on. “not knowing 
what to do, I stood still there against the rock- 
work and the flowers till presently, round the 
bushes, appeared the splendid lady and Mar- 
tina.” 

N OW when I, Olaf, heard all th is, I groaned 
and said: 

“Oh! Heliodore, it was Augusta herself.” 
"Yes, it was the Augusta, as 1 learned pres- 
ently. Well, they came, and 1 turtsied to 
them.” 

■■ ‘Are you the daughter of Magas, the 
Egyptian?’ asked the lady, eyeing me from 
head to foot. 

“ ‘Yes, Madam, I answered. I am Heliodore, 
the daughter of Magas. I pray that I have 
done no wrong in walking in this garden, but 
the General Olaf, the Master of the Palace, 
gave me leave to come here.’ 

“ And did the General Olaf, whom we know 
as Michael, give you that necklace which you 
wear, also, O Daughter of Magas? Nay, you 
must needs answer me, for I am the Augusta.’ 

‘ Now I curtsied again, and said; 

" ‘Not so, O Augusta: the necklace is from 
Old Egypt, and was found upon the body of 
a royal lady in a tomb. I have worn it for 
many years.’ 

‘’’Indeed, and that which the General 
Michael wears came also from a tomb.’ 

“ Yes, he told me so, Augusta,’ I said. 

“ ‘It would seem that the two must once 
have been one. Daughter of Magas?’ 

“ It may be so, Augusta; I do not know.’ 
“Now' the Empress looked about her, and 
(he lady Martina, dropping behind, began to 
fan herself. 

“ ‘Are you married, girl?’ she a.sked. 

“ ‘No,’ I answered. 

“ ‘Are you affianced?’ 

“Now 1 hesitated a little, then answered No’ 
again. 

" ‘You seem to be somewhat doubtful on the 
point. Farewell for this while. When you walk 
abroad in our garden, which is open to you, 
be pleased to arfay yourself in the dress of our 
country, and not in that of a courtesan of 
Egypt.’ ” 

“What did you answer to that?” I asked. 
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“That which was not wise, I fear, Olaf, for 
my" temper stirred me. I answered, ‘Madam, I 
thank you for your permission to walk in your 
garden. If ever I should do so again as your 
guest, be sure that I will not wear garments 
which, before Byzantium was a village, were 
sacred to the gods of my country and those of 
my ancestors the Queens of Egypt.’ ” 

“And then?” I asked. 

“The Empress answered, ‘Well spoken I Such 
would have been my own words had I been in 
your place. Moreover, they are true, and the 
robe becomes you well. Yet presume not too 
far, girl, seeing that Byzantium is no longer a 
village, and Egypt has some fanatic Moslem 
for a Pharaoh, who thinks little of your ancient 
blood.’ 

“So 1 bowed and went, and as I walked away 
heard the Empress rating the lady Martina 
about I know not what, save that your name 
came into the matter, and my own. Why does 
this Empress talk so much about you, Olaf, 
seeing that she has many officers who are higher 
in her service, and why was she so moved about 
this matter of the necklace, of golden shells?” 

“Heliodore,” I answered, “I must tell now 
what I have hidden from you. The Augusta has 
been pleased— why, I cannot say, but chiefly, I 
suppose, because of late years it has been my 
fancy to keep myself apart from women, which 
is rare in this land— to show me certain favour. 
I gather, even, that, whether she means it or 
not, she actually has thought of me as a hus- 
band.” 

“Oh!" interrupted Heliodore, starting away 
from me, “now I understand everything. And, 
pray, have you thought as a wife, of her, who 
has been a widow these ten years and has a 
son of twenty?” 

“God above us alone knows what I have or 
have not thought, but it is certain that a|^ 
present I think of her only as one who has 
been most kind to me, but who is more, to be 
feared than my worst'^foe, if I have any.” 

“Hush!” she said, raising her finger. “I fan- 
cied I heard someone stir behind us.” 

“Fear nothing,” I answered. ‘’We are alone 
here, for I set guards of my own company 
around the place, with command to admit no 
one, and my order runs against all save the 
Empress in person.” 

“Oh! Olaf, Olaf, how wonderful is the fate 
that has brought us together. When I wa's a 
child, the necklace was' taken from the em- 
balmed body- of some royal woman, who, by 
tradition, was of my own race, yes, and by 
records of which my father can tell you, for 
he is among the last who can still read the 
writing of the old Egyptians. Moreover, she 
was very like me, Olaf, for I remember her 
well as she lay in her coffin, preserved by arts 
which the Egyptians had. She was young, not 


much older than I am today, and her story tells 
that she died in giving birth to a son, who 
grew up a strong and vigorous man, and al- 
though he was but half royal, founded a new 
dynasty in Egypt and became my forefather. 

“This necklace lay upon her breast, and be- 
neath it a writing on papyrus, which said that 
when the half of it which was lost should be 
joined again to that half, then those who had 
worn them would meet once more as mortals. 
Now the two halves of the necklace have met, 
and we have met as God decreed, and it is one 
and we are one for ever and for ever, let every 
Empress of the earth do what they will to 
part us.” 

“Aye,” I answered, embracing her again, “we 
are one for ever and for ever, though per- 
chance for a while we may be separated from 
time to time.” 

Chapter Four 

THE HALL OF THE PIT 

A MINUTE later I heard a rustle as of 
branches being moved by people 
thrusting their way through them. A 
choked voice commanded: 

“Take him living or dead.” 

Armed men appeared about us, four of 
them, and one-cried “Yield!” , 

I sprang up and drew the Wanderer’s 
sword. 

“Who orders the General Michael to yield 
in his own -command?” I asked. 

“I do,” answered the man. "Yield or die!" 
Now, thinking that these were robbers or 
murderers, hired by some enemy, I sprang 
at him, nor was that battle long, for at my 
first stroke ’ he fell dead. Then the other 
three set on me. But I wore mail beneath 
my doublet, as Irene had bade me do, ..and 
their swords glanced. Moreover, the old 
northern rage^ entered into me, and these 
easterners were no match for my skill and 
strength. First one and then, another of them 
went down, whereon the third fled away, tak- 
ing with him a grizzly wound behind, for 
I struck him as he fled. 

“Now it seems there is ah end of that," 
I gasped to Heliodore, who was crouched 
upon the seat. “Come, let me take you to 
your father and summon my guards, ere we 
meet more of these murderers.” 

As I spoke a cloaked and hooded woman 
glided from the shelter of the trees behind 
and stood before us. She threw back the 
hood from her head and the moonlight fell 
upon her face. It was that^of the Empress, 
but oh! so changed by jealous rage that 
I should scarce have known her. The large 
eyes seerned to flash fire, the cheeks were 



white, save where they had been touched 
with paint, the lips trembled. Twice she 
tried to speak and failed, but at the third 
effort the words came. 

“Nay, all is but be»>un.’’ she said in a voice 
that was full of hate. "Know that I have 
heard your every word. So, traitor, you 
would tell my secrets to this Egyptian woman 
and then murder my servants,” and she 
pointed to the dead and wounded men. 
"Well, you shall pay for it, both of you, that 
I swear.” 

"Is it murder, .Augusta,” I asked, saluting 
"when four assail one man, and, thinking 
them assassins, he fights for his life and wins 
the fray?” 

"What are four such curs against you? I 
should have brought a dozen. Yet it was at 
me you struck. What’er they did I ordered 
them to do.” 

"Had I known it, Augusta, I would never 
have drawn sword, who am your officer and 
obedient to the end.” 

"Nay, you’d stab me with your tongue, not 
with your sword,” she answered with some- 
thing like a sob. “You say you are my obedi- 
ent officer. Well, now we will see. Smite 
me that bold-faced baggage dead, or smite 
me dead, I care not which, then fall upon 
your sword.” 

"The first I cannot do, Augusta, for it 
would be murder against one who has done 
no wrong, and I will not stain my soul with 
murder.” 

"Done no wrong! Has she not mocked me, 
my years, my widowhood, in the pride of 
her— her youth, me, the Empress of the 
World?” 

"For the second,” I went on, “I cannot do 
that either, for it would be foul treason as 
well as murder to lift my sword against your 
anointed Majesty. But for the third, as is 
my duty, that I will do— or rather, suffer your 
servants to do— if it pleases you to repeat the 
order later when you are calm.” 

“Whatl” cried Hcliodore, "would you go 
and leave me here? Then Olaf, by the gt>ds 
my forefathers worshipped for ten thousand 
years, and by the gods I worship. I’ll find 
a means to follow you within an hour. Oh! 
Empress of the World, there is another 
world you do not rule, and there we’ll call 
you to account.” 

Irene stared at Heliodore, and Heliodore 
stared back at her, and the sight was very 
strange. 

“At least you have spirit, girl. But think 
not that shall save you, for there’s no room 
for both of us on earth.” 

"If I go it may prove wide enough, Au- 
gusta,” I broke in. 

"Nay, you shall not go, Olaf, at least not 


yet. My orders are that you do not fall upon 
your sword. As for this Egyptian witch, well, 
presently my people will be here; then we 
will see.” / 

N OW I drew Heliodore to the trunk of the 
great tree which stood near by and set 
myself in front of her. 

"What are you about to do?” asked the 
Empress. 

"I am about to fight your eastern curs 
until I fall, for no northern man will lift a 
sword against me, even on your orders, Au- 
gusta. When I am down, this lady must 
play her own part as God shall guide her.” 

"Have no fear, Olaf,” Heliodore said gent- 
ly, "I wear a dagger.” 

Scarcely had she spoken when there was 
a sound of many feet. The man whom I 
wounded had run shouting towards the pal- 
ace, rousing the soldiers, both those on 
watch and those in their quarters. Now these 
began to arrive and to gather in the glade 
before the clump of trees, for some guards 
who had heard the clash of arms guided 
them to the place. They were of all races 
and sundry regiments, Greeks, Byzantines, 
Bulgars, Armenians, so-called Romans, and 
with them a number of Britons and north- 
ern men. 

Seeing the Empress and, near by, myself 
standing with drawn sword against the tree 
sheltering the lady Heliodore, also on the 
ground those whom I had cut down, they 
halted. One of their officers asked what they 
must do. 

"Kill me that man who has slain my serv- 
ants, or stay— take him living,” screamed the 
Augusta. 

Now among those who had gathered was 
a certain lieutenant of my own, a blue-eyed 
flaxen-haired Norwegian giant of the name of 
Jodd. This man loved me like a brother, 
I believe because once ft had been my for- 
tune to save his life in battle. Also often 
I had proved his friend when he was in 
trouble, for in those days Jodd got drunk at 
times, and when he was drunk lost money 
which he could not pay. 

Now, when he saw my case, I noted that 
this Jodd, who, if sober, was no fool at 
all, although he seemed so slow and stupid, 
whispered something to a comrade who was 
with him, whereon the man turned and 
fled away like an arrow. From the direction 
in which he went I guessed at once that he 
was running to the barracks close at hand, 
where were stationed quite three hundred 
Northmen, all of whom were under my 
command. 

"Your pardon, Augusta,” said the stolid 
Jodd, "but before we kill our own general. 



A hand seemed to seize my own and draw me toward the right. 
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■whom you commanded us to obey in all 
things, we' would know why we must kill 
him. It is a custom of our country that no 
man shall be killed until he has been heard. 
General Olaf,” and drawing his short sword 
for the first time, he saluted me in form, 
“be pleased to explain to us why you are to 
be killed or taken prisoner.” 

Then I spoke, saying, “Captain Jodd, and 
comrades, I will answer your question, and if 
1 speak wrongly let the Augusta correct me. 
This is the trouble. The lady Heliodore 
here is.-my affianced wife. We were speaking 
together in this garden as the affianced do. 
The Empress, who, unseen by us, was hidden 
beh'ind those trees, overheard our talk, which, 
for reasons best known to herself, for in it 
there was naught of treason or any matter 
of the .State, made her so angry that she set 
her servants on to kill me.” 

Irene sprang forward and cried, “Are my 
orders to be canvassed and debated? Obey! 
Cut this man down or take him living, I 
care tiru which, and with him all who cling 
to him, or to-morrow you hang, every one 
of you.” 

Now the soldiers who had gathered also 
began to form up under their officers, for 
they saw that before them was war and 
death. By this time they were many, and as 
the alarm spread minute by minute more 
arrived. 

“Yield or we attack, said he who had 
taken command of them. 

“I do not think that we yield,” answered 
Jodd; and just then there came a sound of 
men running in ordered companies from 
the direction of the Northmen’s barracks 
where Jodcl’s messenger had told hiy tale. 

“I am sure that we do not yield,” con- 
tinued Jodd, and suddenly raised the wild 
northern war-cry, “Valhalla, Valhalla! Vic- 
tory or Valhalla!” 

Instantly from three hundred throats, 
above the sound of the running feet that 
drew ever nearer, came the answering shout 
of “Valhalla, Valhalla! Victory or Valhalla!” 
Then out of the gloom up dashed the North- 
men. 

Now other siiouts arose of “Olaf! Olaf! 
Olaf!. Where is our (General Olaf? Where is 
Red-Sword? ” 

“Here, comrades!” roared jodd, and up 
they came, those fierce, bearded men, glad 
with the lust of battle, and ranged themselves 
by companies before us. Again the great 
voice of Jodd was heard, calling, 

“Empress, do you give us Olaf and his 
girl and swear by your Christ that no harm 
shall come of them? Or must we take them 
for ourselves?” 

“Never!” she cried back. "The only thing 


I give to you is death. On to these rebels, 
soldiers!” 

Now, seeing what must come, 1 strove to 
speak, but Jodd shouted again. 

“Be silent, Olaf. For this hour you are not 
our general; you are a prisoner whom it 
pleases us to rescue. Ring him rouqd, North- 
men, ring him round. Bring the Empress, 
loo; she will serve as hostage.” 

Now some of them drew behind us. Then 
they began to advance, taking us along with 
them, and I, who was skilled in war, saw 
their, purpose. They were drawing out into 
the open glade, where they could see to fight, 
and where their flanks would be protected 
by a stream of water on the one hand and a 
dense belt of trees on the other. 

I N HER rage the Empress threw herself 
upon the ground, but two great fellows 
lifted her up by the arms and thrust her 
along with us. Marching thus, we reached the 
pojjat that they had chosen, for the Greeks 
were in confusion and not ready to attack. 
There we halted, just on the crest of a little 
rise of ground. 

"Augusta,” I said, “in the name of God, I 
pray you to give way. These Northmen hate 
your Byzantines, and will take this chance 
to pay off their scores. Moreover, they love 
me, and will die to a man ere they see me 
harmed, and then how shall I protect you in 
the fray?” 

•She only glared at me and made no answer. 
The attack began. By this time fifteen 
hundred or so of the Imperial troops had 
lollected, and against them stood, perhaps, 
four hundred men in all, so that the odds 
were great. Still, they had no horsemen or 
archers, and our position was ,very good, 
also we were Northmen and they were Gre- 
cian scum. 

On came the By/antines, screaming “Irene! 
Irene!” in a IWr’.ation of comapanies ranged 
one behind the other, for their object was 
to break in our centre by their weight. Jodd 
saw, and he gave orders; very good orders, 
J thought them. Then he sheathed his short 
sword, seized the great battle-axe which was 
his favorite weapon, and placed himself 
in front of our triple line that waited in 
dead silence. 

Up the slope surged the charge, and on the 
crest of it the battle met. At first the weight 
of the Greeks pressed us back, but, oh! they 
went down before the Northmen’s steel like 
corn before the sickle, and soon that rush 
was stayed. Brrast to breast they hewed and 
thrust, and so fearful was the fray that Irene, 
forgetting her rage, clung to me to protect 
her. 

The fight hung doubtful. As in a dream. 



I watched the giant Jodd cut down a gorgeous 
captain, the axe shearing through his golden 
armour as though it were but silk. I watched 
a comrade of my own fall beneath a spear- 
thrust. I gazed at the face of Heliodore, 
who stared wide-eyed at the red scene, and 
at the white-lipped Irene, who was clinging 
to my arm. Now we were being pressed back 
again, we who at this point had at most two 
hundred men, some of whom were down, to 
bear the onslaught of twice that number, and,, 
do what I would, my fingers strayed to my 
sword-hilt. 

Our triple line bent in like a bow and be- 
gan to break. The scales of war hung on the 
turn, 'when; from the dense belt of trees 
upon our left, suddenly rose the cry of “Val- 
halla! Valhalla! Victory or Valhalla!’’ for 
which I, who had overheard Jodd’s orders, 
was waiting. These were his orders — that 
half of the Northmen should creep down 
behind the belt of trees in their dense 
shadow, and thus outflank the foe. 

Forth they sprang by companies of fifty, 
the moonlight gleaming on their mail, and 
there, three hundred yards away, a new battle 
was begun. Now the Greeks in front of us, 
fearing for their rear, wavered a moment 
and fell back, perhaps, ten paces. I saw the 
opportunity and could bear no more, who 
before all things was a soldier. 

Shouting to some of our wounded to watch 
the women, I drew my sword and leapt for- 
ward. 

"I come, Northmen 1” I cried, and was 
greeted svith a roar of: 

“Olaf Red-Sword! Follow Olaf Red-^ 
Sword!” for so the soldiers named me. 

“Steady, Northmen! Shoulder to shoulder, 
Northmen>” I cried back. “Now. at them! 
Charge! Valhalla! Victory or Valhalla!’’ 

Down the slope they went before our 
rush. In thirty paces they were but a huddled 
mob, on which our swords played like light- 
nings. We rolled them back on to their sup- 
ports, and those supports, out-flanked, began 
to flee. We swept through and through them. 
,We slew them by hundreds, we trod them 
beneath our victorious feet,- and— oh! in 
that battle a strange thing happened to me. 
I thought 1 saw my dead brother Ragnar 
fighting at my side; aye, and I thought I 
heard him cry to me, in that lost, remembered 
voice: 

“The old blood runs in you yet, you Chris- 
tian man! Oh! you fight well, you Christian 
man. We of Valhalla give you greetings, 
Olaf Red-Sword!" 

I T WAS done. Some were fled, . but more 
were dead, for, once at grips, the North- 
man showed no mercy to the Greek. Back 


we came,, those who were left of us, for many, 
perhaps a hundred, were not, and formed 
themselves in a ring round the women and 
the wounded. 

“Well done, Olaf,” said Heliodore; but 
Irene only looked at me with ^kind of won- 
der in her eyes. 

Now the leaders of the Northmen began 
to , talk among themselves, but although 
from time to time they glanced at me, they 
did not ask me to join in their talk. Present- 
ly Jodd came forward and said in his slow 
voice: 

“Olaf Red-Sword, we love you, who have 
always loved us, your comrades, as we have 
shown you to-night. You have led us well, 
Olaf. and, considering/ our small numbers, 
we have just won a victory of which we are 
proud. But our necks are in the noose, as 
yours is, and we think that in this case our 
best course is to be bold. Therefore, we name 
you Caesar. . 

S “Having defeated the Greeks, we propose 
now to take the palace and to talk. with the 
regiments without, many of whom are dis- 
loyal. and shout for Constantine, whom after 
all they hate only a little less than they do 
Irene yonder. We know not what, will be 
the end of the matter and do not greatly 
care, who set our fortune upon a throw of 
the dice, but we think there is a good chance 
of. victory. Do you accept,' and will you throw 
in your sword with ours?” 

“How can I,” I answered, “when there 
stands the Empress, whose bread I have eaten 
and to whom I have sworn fealty?” 

“An Empress, it seems, who desires to slay 
you over some matter that has to do with a 
woman. \ Olaf, the daggers of her assassins 
have cut this dagger of fealty. Moreover, as 
it chances she is, in our power, and as we 
cannot make our crime against her blacker 
than it is, we propose to rid you and our- 
selves of this Empress, who is our enemy, and 
who for her great wickedness >well deserves 
to die. Such is our offer, to take or to leave, 
as time is short. Should you refuse it, we 
abandon you to your fate, and go to make 
our terms with- Contantine, who also hates 
this Empress and even now is plotting her 
downfall.” 

As he spoke 1 saw certain men draw near to 
Irene for a purpose which 1 could -guess, and 
1 stepped between her and them. 

“The Augusta is my mistress,” I said, “and 
although I attacked some of her troops but 
now, and she has wronged me much, still I 
defend her to the last." 

“Little use in that, Olaf, seeing that you 
are but one and we are many,” answered 
Jodd. “Come, will you be Caesar, or will 
you not?” 



Now Irene crept up behind me and whis- 
pered in my ear. 

“Accept," she said. "It pleases me well. 
Be Caesar as my husband. So you will save 
my life and my throne, of which I vow to 
you an equal share. With the help of your 
Northmen and the legions I command and 
who cling to me, we can defeat Constantine 
and rule the world together. This petty fray 
is nothing. What matters it if some lives 
have been lost in a palace tumult? The 
world lies in your grasp; take it, Olaf, and, 
with it, me.” 

I heard and understood. Now had come 
the great moment of my life. Something told 
me that on the one hand were majesty and 
empire; on the other much pain and sor- 
row yet with these a certain holy joy and 
peace. It was the latter that I chose, as 
doubtless Fate or God had decreed that 
I should do. 

"I thank you, Augusta,” I said, “but, while 
I can protect her, I will not seize a throne 
over the body of one who has been kind 
to me, nor will I buy it at the price you 
offer. There stands my predestined wife, 
and I can marry no other woman.” 

Now Irene turned to Heliodore, and said 
in a swift, low voice: 

“Do you understand this matter, lady? 
Let us have done with jealousies and 
plain, for the lives of all of us hang upon 
threads that, for some, must break within a 
day or two, and with them those of a 
thousand, thousand others. Aye, the destiny 
of the world is at stake. You say you love 
this man, whom 1 will tell you 1 love also. 
Well, if you win him, and he lives, which he 
scarce can hope to do, he gets your kisses 
in whatever corner of the earth will shelter 
him and you. It I win him, the empire of the 
earth is his. 

"Moreover, girl,” she added with mean- 
ing, "empresses are not always jealous; some- 
times even they can look the other way. 
There would be high place for you within • 
our Court, and, who knows? Your turn might 
come, at length. Also your father’s plans 
would be forwarded to the last pound of 
gold iff our treasury and the last soldier in 
our service. Within five years, mayhap, he 
might rule Egypt as our governor. What say 
you?” 

Heliodore looked at the Empress- with that 
strange, slow smile of hers. Then sne looked 
at me, and answered; 

"I say what Olaf says. There arc two em- 
pires in the case. One, which you can give, 
Augusta, is of the world; the other, which 
I can give him here, is only a woman’s heart, 
yet, as I think, of another eternal world 
that you do not know. Let Olaf speak.” 


“Empress,” I said slowly, “again I **ia*Jii 
you, but it may not be. My fate lies here,” 
and I laid my hand upon the heart of Helio- 
dore. 

"You are mistaken, Olaf,” answered the 
Empress in a cold and quiet voice, but seem- 
ingly without anger; “your fate lies there,” 
anc^ she -pointed to the ground, then added, 
"Believe me, I am sorry, for you are a man 
of whom any woman might be proud— yes, 
even an empress. I have always thought it, 
and I thought it again just now when I saw 
you lead that charge against those curs in 
armour,” and she pointed towards the bodies 
of the Greeks. So, it is finished, as perchance 
I am. If I must die. let it be on your 
sword, Olaf.” 

"Your answer, Olaf Red-Sword 1” called 
Jodd. “You have talked enough.” 

"Your answer, Olaf Red-Sword!” echoed 
the Northmen. 

“The Empress has- offered to share her 
crown with me, Jodd, but, friends, it cannot 
be, because of this lady to whom I am 
affianced.” 

"Marry them both,” shouted a rude voice, 
but Jodd replied: 

“Then that is soon settled. Out of our 
path, Olaf, and look the other way. When 
you turn your head again there will be no 
Empress to trouble you, except one of your 
own choosing.” 

N HEARING these words, and seeing 
the swords draw near, Irene clutched 
hold of me, for always she feared death above 
everything. 

“You will not see me butchered?” she 
gasped. 

“Not while I live,” I answered. V’Hearken, 
friends, I am the general of the Augusta’s 
guard, and if she die-, for honour’s sake I 
must die first. Strike, then, if you will, but 
through my body.” 

“Tear her away!” called a voice. 

“Comrades,” I went on, 'be not so mad. 
To-night we have done that which has 
earned us death, but while the Empress lives 
you have a hostage in your hands with whom 
you can buy pardon. As a lump of clay what 
worth is she to 'you? Hark! The regiments 
from the city!” 

As I spoke, from the direction of the 
palace came a sound of many voices and 
of the tread of what sounded like five thou- 
sand feet. 

"True enough,” said Jodd, with composure. 
"They are on us, and now it is too late to 
storm the palace. Olaf, like many another 
man, you have lost your chance of glory for 
a woman, or, who knows, perhaps you've 
won it Well, comrades, as I take it you are 




not minded to Hy and be .hunted down like 
rats, only, one thing remains— to die in a 
I'ashion they will remember in Byzantium. 

"Olaf, you’d best mind the women; I will 
take cornmand. Ring round, comrades,- ring 
round! ’Tis a good place for it'. Set the 
wounded in the middle. Keep that Empress 
living for the presetit, but when all is done, 
kill her; We’ll be her escort to the gates 
of hell, for there she’s bound if ever woman 
was.” 

Then, without murmur or complaint, al- 
most in silence, indeed, they formed Odin’s 
Ring, that triple circle of the Northmen 
doomed to die; the terrible circle th^t on 
many a battlefield has been hidden at last 
beneath the heap of fallen foes. 

The regiments moved up; there were three 
of them of full strength. Irene stared about 
her, seeking some loophole of escape, and, 
•finding none. Heliodore and 1 talked together 
in low tones, making our tryst beyond the 
grave. The regiments halted, within fifty 
paces of us. They liked not the look of 
Odin’s Ring, and the ground over which 
they had marched and the fugitives with 
whom they had spoken told them that many 
of them looked their last upon the moon. 

Some mounted generals rode towards us 
and asked who was in command of the 
Northmen. When they learned that it was 
Jodd, they invited him to a parley. The 
end of it was that Jodd and two others 
stepped twenty paces from our ranks, and 
jnet a councillor— it was Stauracius— and two 
of the generals in the open, where no 
treachery could well be practised, especially 
as Stauracius was not a man of war. Here 
they talked together for a long while. Then 
jodd and his companions returned, and^ 
Jodd said, so that all might hear him: 

‘‘Hearken. These ^are the terms offered; 
That we return to our barracks in peace, 
bearing our weapons. That nothing be laid 
to our charge under any law, military or 
civil, by the State or private persons, for 
this night’s slaying and tumult, and that 
in guarantee thereof twelve hostages of high 
rank, upon whose names we have agreed, 
be given into our keeping. That we retain 
our separate stations in the service of the 
Empire, or have leave to quit that service 
within three moiuhs, with the gratuity of a 
quarter’s pay, and go where we will unmo- 
lested. But that, in return for those boons, 
we surrender the person of the Empress 
unharmed, and with her that of the General 
Olaf, to whom a fair trial is promised before 
a military court. That with her own voice 
the Augusta shall confirm all these under- 
takings before she leaves our ranks. Such 
is the offer, comrades.” 


‘‘And if we relu.se it, what?” asked a voice. 

‘‘This; That we shall be ringed round, 
and either starved out or shot down by 
archers. Or, if we try to escape, that we 
shall be overwhelmed by numbers, and any 
of us who chance to be taken living shall be 
hanged, sound and wounded together.” 

Now the leaders of the Northmen consulted, 
Irene watched them for awhile, then turned 
to me and asked, 

‘‘What will they do, Olaf?” 

“I cannot say, Augusta,” 1 answered, ‘‘but 
I think that they will, offer to surrender you 
• and not myself, since they may doubt them 
of that fair trial which is promised to me.” 

‘‘Which means,” she saitj, ‘‘that, .whether. I 
live or die, all these brave men will be 
sacrificed to you, Olaf, who, after all, must 
perish witl^ them, as will this Egyptian. Are 
you prepared to accept that blood-offering, 
Olaf? If so, you’ must have changed from 
the man I loved.” 

‘‘No, Augusta,” 1 answered, "1 am not pre- 
pared. Rather would 1 thrust myself into 
your power.” 

The conference of the. officers had come 
to an end. Their leader advanced and said: 

‘‘We accept the terms, except as to the 
matter of Olaf Red-Sword. The Ernpress may 
go free, but Olaf Red-Sword, our general 
whorn we love, we will not surrender. First 
will we die.” 

“Good!” said Jodd. "1 looked for such 
words from you." 

Then he- marched out, with his companions, 
and again met Stauracius and the two gen- 
erals of the Greeks. After they had talked 
a little 'while he returned and said: 

‘‘Those two officers, being men, would have 
agreed, but Stauracius, the eunuch, who 
seems in command, will not agree. He says 
that Olaf Red-Sword must be surrendered 
with the Empress. We answered that in 
this case soon there would -be no Empress 
to surrender except one' ready- tor burial. He 
replied that was as God might decree; either 
both must be surrendered or both be held.” 

"Do you know why the dog said that?” 
whispered Irene to me. "It was because those 
Northmen have let slip the offer I made to 
you but now, and he is jealous of you, and 
fears you may take his power. Well, if I 
live, one day he shall pay for this who cares 
so little for my life.” 

So she spoke, but I made no answer. 
Instead, 1 turned to Heliodore, saying: 

"You see how matters stand, beloved. 
Either 1 must surrender myself, or all these 
brave men rnust perish, and we with them. 
For myself, 1 am ready to die, but I am not 
willing that you and they should die. Al- 
so, if 1 yield, I can do no worse than die. 



whereas perchance after all things will take 
another turn. Now what say you?” 

"I say, follow your heart, Olaf,” she replied 
steadily. “Honour comes first of all. The 
rest is with God. Wherever you go there I 
soon shall be.” 

"I thank you," I answered: "your mind 
is mine.” 

Then I stepped forward and said: 

"Comrades, it is my turn to throw in this 
great game. I have heard and considered 
all, and I think it best that I should be 
surrenderd, with the Augusu, to the Greeks.” 

"We will not surrender you,” they shouted. 

“Comrades. I am still your general, and 
my. order is that you surrender me. Also, 
I have other orders to give to you. That 
you guard this lady Heliodore to the last, and 
that, while one of you remains alive, she 
shall be to you as though she were that 
man’s daughter, or mother, or sister, to help 
and protect as best he may in every circum- 
stance, seen or unforseen. Further, that 
with her you guard her father, the noble 
Egyptian Magas. Will you promise this?" 

"Aye!” they roared in answer. 

"You hear them, Heliodore,” I said. “Know 
that henceforth you are one of a large fam- 
ily, and, however great your enemies, that 
you will never lack a friend. Comrades,” I 
went on, “this is my second order, and per- 
chance the last that I shall ever give to 
you. Unless you hear that I am evilly treated 
in the palace yonder, stay quiet. But if that 
tidings should reach you, then all paths are 
broken. Do what you can ant^ will. ” 

"Aye!” they roared again. 

• * • 

Afterwards what happened? It comes back 
to me but dimly. I think they swore the 
Empress that I should be unharmed. I think 
I embraced Heliodore before them all, and 
gave her into their keeping. I think 1 
whispered into the ear of Jodd to seek out 
the Bishop Barnabas, and pray him to get 
her and her father away to Egypt without 
delay— yes, even by force, if it were need- 
ful. Then I think 1 left their lines, and that, 
as I went, leading the Augusta by the 
hand, they gave to me the general’s salute. 
That I turned and saluted them in answer 
ere I yielded myself into the power of my 
god-father, Stauracius, who greeted me with 
a false and sickly smile. 

I know not what time went by before I 
was put upon my trial, but the scene of that 
trial I can still see as clearly as though 
it were happening before my eyes. It took 
place in a long, low room of the vast palace 
buildings that was lighted only by window- 
places set high up in the wall. 


I was accused of conspiracy against the 
Empress. In vain I pleaded that 1 had fought 
and slain to save my life— and then for her 
protectioi— the charge was “guilty”, the 
sentence death. It was a military court and 
I had no advocate. Only Jodd spoke for me, 
and he threatened that if 1 were tortured 
or killed, to do the same to those hostages 
whom he now held. Much of the procedure 
is vague in my memory. 

It comes to me that for some days, three 
or four. I sat in a cell at the palace, for 
here I was kept because, as 1 learned after- 
wards, it was feared that if I were removed 
to that state prison of which I had been 
governor, some attempt would be made to 
rescue me. It seems that Jodd had threatened 
to bring on not only his Northmen, but the 
Armenian legions, the ones who favored 
Constantine, whom he had met in the fight. 

In my prison, I reflected on many things. 
Once or twice rumours had reached me 
from men in my company, who were Danish- 
born, that Iduna was a great lady there and 
still unmarried. But of Freydisa I had heard 
nothing. Probably she was dead, and, if 
so, 1 felt sure that her fierce and faith- 
ful spirit must be near me now, as that 
of Ragnar had seemed to be in the Battle 
of the Carden, 

How strange it was that after all my vision 
had been fulfilled and it had been my lot 
to meet her of whom I had dreamed, wear- 
ing that necklace of which I had found 
one-half., upon ^e Wanderer in his grave- 
mound. Were I and the Wanderer the same 
spirit, I asked of myself, and she of the 
dream ^nd Heliodore the same woman? 

Who could tell? At least this was sure, 
from the moment that first we saw one an- 
other we knew we belonged each to each 
for the present and the future. Therefore, 
as it was with these we had to do, the past 
might sleep and all its secrets. 

Now we had met but to be parted again by 
death, which seemed hard indeed. Yet since 
we had met, for my part Fate had my for- 
giveness for I knew that we should meet again. 

In such meditations and in sleep I passed my 
hours, waiting always until the door of my cell 
should open and through it appear, not the 
jailer with my food, which I noted was plenti- 
ful and delicate, but the executioners, or may- 
hap the tormentors. 

At length it did open, somewhat late at 
night, just as I was about to lay myself down 
to rest, and through it came a veiled woman. 
I bowed and motioned to my visitor to be 
seated on the stool that was in the cell, then 
waited in silence. Presently she threw off her 
veil, and the light of the lamp showed that I 
stood before the Empresss Irene. 



"Olaf,” she said hoarsely, “I am come here 
to save you from yourself, if it may. be so. 

"Under the finding of the Court,” she went 
on, ‘‘your fate is left in my hands. 1 may kill 
you or torment your body. Or I may spare you 
and raise your head higher than any other in 
the Empire, aye, and adorn it with a crown.” 

"Doubtless you may do any of these things, 
Augusta, but which do you wish to do?” 

"Olaf, notwithstanding all that has gone, 1 
would still do the last. I speak to you no more 
of love or tenderness, nor do I pretend that 
this is for your sake alone. It is tor mine also. 

"Those accursed Northmen, who love you 
so well and who fight, not like men but like 
devils, are in league with the .Armenian legions 
and with Constantine. My generals and iny 
troops fall away from me. If it were assailed, I 
am not sure that 1 could hold this palace, 
strong though it be. There’s but one man who 
can make me sale again, and that man is 
yourself. The Northmen will do your bidding, 
and with you in command of them 1 fear no 
attack. You have the honesty, the wit and the 
soldier’s skill and courage. You must command, 
or none. Only this lime it must be not as 
Irene’s lover, for that is what they name you, 
but as her husband. A priest is waiting within 
call, and one of high degree. Within an hour, 
Olaf, you may be my consort, and within a 
year the Emperor of the World. Oh!” she went 
on with passion, "cannot you forgive what 
seems to be my sins when you remember that 
they were wrought for love of you?” 

"Augusta,” 1 said, “ I have small ambition: 
I am not minded to be an emperor. But heark- 
en. Put aside this thought of marriage with one 
so far beneath you, and let me marry her whom 
1 have chosen, and who has chosen me. Then 
once more I’ll take command of the Northmen 
and defend you.” 

Her face hardened. 

“It may not be,” she said, "not only for those 
reasons I have told you, but for another which 
I grieve to have to tell. Heliodore, daughter 
of Magas the Egyptian, is dead.” 

"DeadliH I gasped. "Dead!” 

"Aye, Olaf, dead. You did not «ee, and she, 
being a brave woman, hid it from you, but one 
of those spears that were flung in the fight 
struck her in the side. For a while the wound 


went well. But two days ago it mortified; last 
night she died and this morning I myself saw 
her buried with honour." 

"How did you see her buried, you who are 
not vveltome among the Northmen?” I asked. 

“By my order, as her blood was high, she 
was laid in the palace graveyard, Olaf.” 

"Did she leave me no word or token, Augus- 
ta? She swore to me that if she was dying she 
would send me the other half of that necklace 
which 1 wear.” 

“1 have heard of none,” said Irene, “but 
you will know, Olaf, that I have other busi- 
ness to attend to just now than such death-bed 
gossip. I'hese things do not come to my ears." 

"Augusta,” I said, “I do not believe your 
story. For your own purposes, you are trying 
to deceive me. f will not marry you.” 

I'he very last of which I look note in this 
life of mine was Irene’s face. It had grown 
like to that of a devil. The great eyes in it 
stared out between the puffed and purple 
eyelids. The painted cheeks had sunk in and 
were pallid beneath and around the paint. The 
teeth showed in two white lines, the chin 
worked. She was no longer a beautiful woman, 
she was a fiend. 

Irene knocked thrice upon the door. Bolts 
were thrown back, and men entered. 

"Blind him!” she said. 

T he days and the nights went by, but which 
was day and which was night I knew not, 
.save for the visits of the jailers with my meals 
—1. who was blind, I who should never see 
the light again. At first I suffered much, but 
by degrees the pain died away. Also a physician 
came to tend my hurts, a skillful man. Soon I 
discovered, however, that he had another ob- 
ject. He pitied my state, so much, indeed, he 
•said, that he offered to supply me with a drug 
that, if I were willing to take it, would make 
an end of me painlessly. Now I understood at 
once that Irene desired my death, and, fearing 
to cause it, set the means of self-murder within 
my reach. 

And then one night Martina came— Martina, 
who was Hope’s harbinger. I heard the door 
of my prison open and close softly, and sat 
still, wondering whether the murderers had en- 
tered at la.st, wondering,, too, whether I should 
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snatch the sword and strike blindly till I fell. 
Next I heard another sound, that of a woman 
weeping: yes, and felt my hand lifted and 
pressed to a woman’s lips, which kissed it again 
and yet again. A thought struck me and I be- 
gan to draw it back. A soft voice spoke be- 
tween its sobs. 

“Have no fear, Olaf. I am Martina. Oli. now 
I understand why yonder tigress sent me on 
that distant mission.” 

“How did you come here, Martina?” 1 asked. 

“I still have the signet, Olaf. which Irerm 
who begins to mistrust me, forgets. Only this 
morning I learned the truth on my return to 
the palace: yet I have not been idle. Within an 
hour [odd and the Northmen knew it also. 
Within three they had blinded every hostage 
whom they held, aye, and caught two of the 
brutes who did the deed on you, and crucified 
them upon their barrack walls.” 

“Oh! Martina.” I broke in, “I did not desire 
that others who are innocent should share mv 
woes.” 

“Nor did I, Olaf: But these Northmen are 
ill to play with. Moreover, in a sense it was 
needful. You do not know what I have learned 
—that tomorrow Irene proposes to slit your 
tongue also because you can tell too miuh, and 
afterwards to cut off your right hand lest you, 
who are learned, should write down what you 
know. I told the Northmen— never mind how. 
They .sent a herald, a Greek who they had 
captured, and, covering him with arrows, made 
him call out that if your tongue was slit thev 
would know of it and slit the tongues of all 
the hostages also, and that if your hand was 
cut off they would cut off their hands, and 
take another vengeance which for the present 
they keep secret.” 

“At least they are faithful.” I said. "But. 
oh! tell .me, Martina, what of Heliodore? ' 

“This.” she whispered into my ear. "Helio- 
dore and her father sailed an hour after sunset 
and are now safe upon the sea, bound for 
Egypt." 

“Then I was right! When Irene told me she 
was dead she lied.” 

“Aye. if she said that she lied, though thrice 
she has striven to murder her, I have no time 
to tell you how, but was always baffled by 
those who watched. Yet she might have suc- 
ceeded at last, so, although Heliodore fought 
against it, it was best that she should go. 
Those who are parted may meet again: but 
how can we meet one who is dead until we 
too are dead?-” 

“How did she go?” 

“Smuggled from the city disguised as a boy 
attending on a priest, and that priest her 
father shorn of his beard and tonsured. The 
Bishop Barnabas passed them out in his 
following.” 


“Then ble.ssings on the Bishop Barnabas," 
I said. 

* • • 

On the following morning, as I supposed it 
to be, my yailers came and said to me that I 
must appear before the judges to hear some re- 
vision of my sentence. They dressed me in my 
soldiers gear, and even allowed me to gird 
my sword about me, knowing, doubtless, that, 
save to himself, a blind man could do no 
mischief with -a sword. Then they led me I 
know not whither by passages which turned 
now here, now there. 

.At length we entered .some place.- for doors 
were closed behind us. 

"This is the Hall of Judgment,” said one of 
them, "but the judges have not yet come. It 
is a great room and bare. There is nothing in 
it against which you can hurt yourself. There- 
fore. if it pleases you after being cramped so 
long in that narrow cell, you may walk to 
and fro. keeping your hands in front of you 
so that you will know when you touch the 
further wall and must turn.” 

1 thanked them and, glad enough to avail 
myself of this grace for my limbs were stiff 
with want of exercise, began to walk joyfully. 
I thought that the room must be one of those 
numberless apartments which opened on to 
the terrace, since distinctly I could hear the 
wash of the sea coming from far beneath, 
doubtless through .some of the open window- 
places. 

Forward I stepped boldly, but at a certain 
point in my march this curious thing chanced. 
A hand seemed to seize my own and draw me 
to the left. Wondering, I followed the guidance 
of the hand, which presently left hold of mine. 
Thereon I continued my march,- and as I did 
so, thought that I heard another sound, like 
to that of a suppressed murmur of human 
voices. Twenty steps more and I reached the 
end of the chamber, for my outstretched fingers 
touched its marble wall. I turned and marched 
back, and lo! at the twentieth step that hand 
took mine again and led me to the right, 
whereon once more the murmur of voices 
reached me. * 

Thrice this happened, and every time the 
murmur grew more loud. Indeed. I thought I 
heard one say, "The man’s not blind at all,” 
and another answer, “Some spirit guides him.” 

A .S I made my fourth journey 1 caught the 
sound of distant tumult, the shouts of 
war. the screams of agony, and above them all 
the well-remembered cry of “Valhalla! Val- 
halla! Victory or Valhalla!" 

1 halted where I was and felt the blood rush 
into my wasted cheeks. The Northmen, my 
Northmen, were in the palacel It was at this 
that Martina had hinted. Yet in so vast a 
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place what chance was there that they would 
ever find me, and how, being blind, could I 
find them? Well, at least my voice was left to 
me, and 1 would lift it. 

^ with all my strength I cried aloud, “Olaf 
Red-Sword is here! To Olaf, men of the 
North!” 

Thrice 1 cried. 1 heard folk running, not to 
me, but from me, doubtless those whis- 
pers had reached my ears. 

I thought of trying to follow them, but the 
soft and gentle hand, which was like to that of 
a woman, once more clasped mine and held 
me where I was, suffering me to move no single 
inch. So there I stood, even after the hand 
had loosed me again, for it seemed to me that 
there was something most strange in this 
business. 

Presently another sound arose, the sound of 
the Northmen pouring towards the hall, for 
feet clanged louder and louder down the mar- 
ble corridors. More, they had met those who 
were running from the hall, for now these Hed 
back before them. They were in the hall, for a 
cry of horror, mingled with rage, broke from 
their lips. 

" ’Tis Olaf,” said one, “Olaf blinded, and, 
by Thor, see where he stands!” 

Then Jodd’s voice roared out. 

“Move not, Olaf; move not, or you die.” 

Another voice, that of Martina, broke in, 
“Silence, you fool, or you’ll frighten him and 
make him fall. Silence all. and leave him to 
jmel” 

Then quiet fell upon the place; it seemed 
that even the pursued grew qiiiet, and I heard 
the rustle of a woman’s dress drawing towards 
me. Next instant a soft hand took my own, 
just such a hand as not long ago had seemed 
to guide and hold me, and Martina’s voice 
said: 

“Follow where I lead, Olaf.” 

So 1 followed eight or ten paces. I'hen Mar- 
tina threw her arms about me and burst into 
wild laughter. Someone caught her away; next 
moment two hair-clad lips kissed me on ihe 
brow and the mighty voice of Jodd shouted: 

“Thanks be to all the gods, dwell they in the 
north or in the south! We have saved you! 
Know you where you stood, Olaf? On the 
brink of a pit, the very brink, and beneath is 
a fall of a hundred feet to where the waters 
of the Bosphorus wash among the rocks. Oh! 
understand this pretty Grecian game. They, 
and the Empress, good Christian folk, would 
not have your blood upon their souls, and 
therefore they caused you to walk to your own 
death, 

“Th is place is known as the Hall of the Pit. 
The central pavement swings upon a hinge. At 
a touch it opens, and he who has thought it 
sound and walked thereon, when darkness 


comes is lost, since he falls upon the rocks far 
below, and at high tide the water takes him. 

“Blindfold those hicn and bind their arms. 
Now,” went on Jodd after a pause, “their turn 
has come to show us sport. Run, friends, run, 
for swords are behind you. Can you not feel 
them?” 

The rest may be guessed. Within a few niin- 
utes my seven judges and my two jailers 
had vanished from the world. No hand came to 
save them, from the cruel rocks and the waters 
that .seethed a hundred feet below that dread- 
ful chamber! 

I heard someone whispering and heard Jodd 
answer. 

“Let her be brought hither,” he said. "For 
the rest, bid the captains hold Stauracius and 
the others fast. If there is any sign of stir 
against us, cut their throats, advising them 
that this will be done should they allow 
trouble to arise. Do not fire the palace unless 
1 give the word, for it would be a pity to burn 
so fine a building. 

"It is those- who dwell in it who should be 
burned; but doubtless Constantine will see to 
that. Collect the richest of the booty, that 
which is most portable, and let it be carried to 
our quarters in the baggage carts. See that 
these things are done quickly, before the Ar- 
menians get their hands into the bag. I’y be 
with you .soon; but if the Emperor Constantine 
should arrive first, tell him that all has gone 
well, better than he hoped, indeed, and pray 
him to come hither, where we may take 
counsel.” 

The messenger went. Jodd and some of the 
Northmen began to consult together, and 
Martina led me aside. 

"Tell me what has chanced, Martina,” I 
asked, “for I am bewildered.” 

“A revolution, that is all, Olaf. Jodd and the 
Northmen are the point of the spear, its handle 
is Constantine, and the hands that hold it are 
the Armenians. It has been very well done. 
Some of the guards who remained were bribed, 
others frightened away. Only a few fought, and 
of them the Northmen made short work. Irene 
and her ministers were fooled. They thought 
the blow would not fall for a week or more, if 
at all, since the Empress believed that she had 
appeased Constantine by her promises. I’ll 
tell you more later.” 

"How did you find me, Martina, and in 
time?” 

"Oh! Olaf, it is a terrible story. Almost I 
swoon again to think of it. It was thus: Irene 
discovered that I had visited you in your cell; 
she grew suspicious of me. This morning I 
was seized and ordered to surrender the signet; 
but first I had heard that they planned your 
death today, not a sentence of banishment and 
murder afar off, as I told you. My last act be< 



tore 1 was taken was to dispatch a trusted mes- 
senger to Jodd and the Northmen, telling them 
that if they would save you alive they must 
strike at once, and not tonight, as had been 
arranged. 

"In my prison I prayed as I had never prayed 
before. Praying thus, I think that I fell into a 
swoon, for my agony was more than I could 
bear, and in the swoon I dreamed. I dreamed 
that I stood in this place, where till now I have 
never been before. I saw the judges, the jailers, 
and a few others watching from that gallery. 

"I saw you walk along the hall toward the 
great open pit. Then I seemed to glide to you 
and take your hand and guide you round the 
pit. And, Olaf, this happened thrice. After- 
wards came a tumult when you were on the 
very edge of the pit and I held you, not suffer- 
ing you to stir. Then in rushed the Northmen 
and I with them. Yes, standing there with 
you upon the edge of the pit, I saw myself and 
the Northmen rush into the hall." 

“Martina,” I whispered, “a hand that seemed 
to be a woman’s did guide me thrice round 
the edge of the pit, and did hold me almost 
until you and the Northmen rushed in." 

“Oh! God is great!" she gasped. “God is very 
great, and to Him I give thanks. But hearken 
to the end of the tale. I awoke from my swoon 
and heard noise without, and above it the 
Northmen’s cry of victory. They had scaled * 
the palace walls or broken in the gates— as 
yet I know not which— they were on the ter- 
race driving the Greek guards before them. I 
ran to the window-place and there below me, 
saw Jodd. I screamed till he heard me. 

“ ‘Save me if you would save Olaf.” I cried. 
‘I am prisoned here’ ” 

“They brought one of their scaling ladders 
and drew me through the window. I told them 
all I knew. They caught a palace eunuch and 
beat him till he promised to lead us to this 
hall. He led, but in the labyrinth of passages 
fell down senseless, for they had struck him too 
hard. We knew not which way to turn, till 
suddenly we heard your voice and ran towards 
it. 

“That is all the story, Olaf.” 

A S MARTINA finished speaking I heard 
the sound of tramping guards and of a 
woman’s dress upon the pavement. Then a 
voice, that of Irene, spoke, and though her 
words were quiet I caught in tliem the 
tremble of smothered rage. 

“Be pleased to tell me. Captain Jodd,” 
she said, "what is happening in my palace, 
and why 1, the Empress, am haled from 
my apartment hither by soldiers under your 
command?” 

“Lady,” answered Jodd, “you are mistaken. 
Yesterday you were an empress, to-day you 


are— well, whatever your son, the Emperor, 
chooses to name you. As to what has been 
and is happening in this palace, I scarcely 
know where to begin the tale. First of all 
your general and chamberlain Olaf— in case 
you should not recognize him, I mean that 
blind man who stands yonder— was being 
tricked to death by certain servants of yours 
who called themselves judges, and who stated 
that they were acting by your orders. 

“Now that the General Olaf yonder is 
blinded I am the officer in command of the 
Northmen, who, until you tried to murder 
the said General Olaf awhile ago, were your 
faithful guard. I am also, as it chances, the 
officer in command of this palace, which we 
took this morning by assault and by arrange- 
ment with most of your Greek soldiers, hav- 
ing learned from your confidential lady, 
Martina, of the vile deed you were about 
to work on the General Olaf.” 

“So it was you who betrayed me, Martina," 
gasped Irene; “and I ha,d you in my power!” 

“Would it not then be right, comrades, that 
this woman should be blinded also?” Jodd 
asked. 

“What!” screamed Irene, “blinded! I blind- 
ed! I. the Empress!” 

Now, I felt that aU in that place were 
watching me and hanging on the words that 
I should speak, so intently that they never 
heard others entering it, as I did. For a 
while 1 paused, for why should not Irene 
suffer a little of that agony of suspense 
which she had infilicted upon me and others? 

“It pleased the Empress to put out my 
eyes,” I said. “Under our soldier’s law the 
monarch who rules the Empire has a right 
to put out the eyes of an officer who ha.s 
lifted sword against her forces, or even to 
kill him. Whether this is done justly, or 
unjustly, again is a matter between that 
monarch and God above, to Whom answer 
must be made at last. 

“Therefore it would seem that I have no 
right to pronounce any sentence against 
the Augusta Irene, and whatever may have 
been my private wrongs, I pronounce none. 
Yet, as I am still your general until another 
is named, I order you to free the Augusta 
Irene and to work no vengeance on her 
person tor aught that may have befallen me 
at her hands, were her deeds just or un- 
just.” 

When I had finished speaking, in the silence 
that followed I heard Irene utter something 
that was half a sob and half a gasp of won- 
derment. 

Then 1 head a sound as of a woman 
throwing herself upon her knees before me. 
1 heard Irene’s voice -whisper through , her 
tears. 



“Olaf, Olaf, for the second time in my life 
you make me feel ashamed. Oh! if only you 
could have loved me! 7'hen I should have 
grown good like you.” 

There was a stir of feet and another voice 
spoke. It did not need Martina’s whisper to 
tell me it was that of Constantine. 

"Greeting, friends,” he said, and at once 
there came a rattle of saluting swords and 
an answering erv of “Cireeting, Augustus!” 

“You struck before tlie time,” went on the 
thick, boyish voice. “Yet as things s^cm to 
have gone rather well for us, and you opened 
,the way to me and my Armenians. 1 cannot 
blame you, especially as I see that you hold 
fast her who has usurped my birthright.” 

And then Constantine addressed me. 

"General Olaf, I and your companions have 
taken counsel. Listen. But to-day messengers 
have come from Lesbos, whom we met outside 
the gates. It seems that the governor there 
is dead, and iliat the accursed Moslems 
threaten to storm the isle as soon as summer 
comes and add it to their empire. Our 
Christian subjects there pray that a new 
governor may be appointed, one who knows 
war. and that with him may be sent troops 
sufficient to repel the prophet-worshippers, 
who, not having many ships, cannot attack in 
great force. Now, Captain Jodd thinks this 
task will be to the liking of the Northmen, 
and though you are blind, 1 think that you 
would serve me well as governor of Lesbos. 
Is it your pleasure to accept this office?” 

"Aye. with thankfulness, Augustus,” I 
answered. "Only, after the Moslems are beat- 
en back, if it pleases God that it should so 
befall, I ask leave of absence for a while, 
since there is one for whom I must .search.” 

"I grant it, who name Captain Jodd your 
deputy. .Stay, there’s otie more thing. In 
Lesbos my mother has large vineyards and 
estates. As part payment of her debt these 
shall be conveyed to you. Nay. no thanks; 
it is F who owe them. Whatever his faults, 
Constantine is not ungrateful. Moreover, 
enough time has been spent upon this mat- 
ter. What say you. Officer? I'hat the Armen- 
ians are marshalled and that you have Stau- 
racius safe? GoodI 1 come to lead them. 
Then to the Hippodrome to be proclaimed.” 

BOOK III 

Chapter One 

THE STATUES BY THE NILE 

T hat curtain of oblivion without rent 
or sedm sinks again upon the visions of 
this past of mine. It falls, as it were, 
on the last of -the scenes in the dreadful 


chamber of the pit. to rise once more far 
from Byzantium. 

I am blind and can see nothing, for the 
power which enables me to disinter what 
lies buried beneath the weight and wreck 
of so many ages tells me no more than 
those things that once my senses knew. What 
J did not hear then I do not hear now; 
what I did not see then I do not see now. 
Thus it comes about that of Lesbos itself, 
of the shape <if its mountains or the colour 
of its seas I can tell nothing more than I 
was told, because my sight never dwelt on 
them in any life that I can remember. 

« * • 

It was evening. The heat of the sun had 
passed and the night breeze blew through 
the wide, <<iol chamber itr which I sat with 
Martina, whom the soldiers, in their rude 
fashion, called "Olaf’s Brown Dog.” For 
brown was her colouring, and she led me 
from place to place as dogs are trained to 
lead blind men. Yet against her the rough- 
est of them never said an evil word; not from 
fear, but because they knew that none could 
be said. 

Martina was talking, she who always loved 
to talk. 

"God son,” she said, "although you are a 
great grumbler, I tell you that in my judg- 
ment you were born under a lucky star, or 
saint, call it which you will. For instance, 
when you were walking up and down that 
Hall of the Pit in the palace at Contanti- 
nople, which I always dream of now if I 
sup too late—” 

"And your spirit, or double, or whatever you 
call it, was kindly leading me round the edge 
of the death-trap,” I interrupted. 

“—and my spirit, or double, making 
itself useful for once, was doing what you 
say, well, who would have thought that be- 
fore so very long you would be the governor, 
much beloved, of the rich and prosperous 
island of Lesbos; still the commander, much 
beloved, of troops, many of them your own 
countrymen, and, although you are blind, 
the imperial general who has dealt the Mos- 
lems one of the worst defeats they have suf- 
fered for a long while.” 

"Jodd and the others did that,” I answered. 
"I only sat here and made the plans.” 

"Oh! you did well, very well; and you are 
rich with Irene's lands, and sit here in com- 
fort and in honour, with the be§t of health 
save for your blindness, and I repeat tha* 
you were born under a lucky star— or saint." 

"Not altogether so, Martina,” 1 answered 
with a sigh. 



"Ahl” she replied, “man can never be con- 
tent. As usual, you are thinking of that 
Egyptian, I mean of the lady Heliodore, of 
whom, of course, it is quite right that you 
should think. Well, it is true that we have 
heard nothing of her. Still, that does not 
mean that we may not hear. Perhaps [odd 
has learned something from those prisoners. 
Hark! he comes.” 

As she spoke I heard the guards salute 
without and fodd’s heavy step at the door 
of the chamber. 

"Greeting. General.” he said presently. “I 
bring you good news. The messengers to the 
Sultan Harun have returned with the ransom. 
Also this Caliph sends a writing signed by 
himself and his ministers, in which he swears 
by God and His Prophet that in consideration 
of our giving up our prisoners, among whom, 
it seems, are some great men, neither he nor 
his successors will attempt any new attack upon 
Lesbos for thirty years. The interpreter will 
read it to you tomorrow, and you can send 
your answering letters back with the prison- 
ers.” 

■‘Seeing that these heathen are .so many and 
we are so few. we could scarcely look for better 
terms.” I said, “as 1 hope they will think at 
Constantinople. .At least the prisoners shall 
sail w'hen all is in order. Now for another 
matter. Have you inquired as to the Bishop 
Barnabas and the Egyptian Prince Magas and 
his daughter?” 

“Aye, General, this very day. I found that 
among the prisoners were three of the com- 
moner sort who have served in Egypt and left 
that land not three months ago. Of these men 
two have never heard of the bishop or the 
others. The third, however, who was w'ounded 
in the fight, had some tidings.” 

“What tidings. Jodd?” 

“None that are good. General. The bishop, 
he says, was killed by Moslems a while ago. or 
so he had been told.” 

“God rest him. But the others. Jodd. what of 
the others?” 

"This. It seems that the Copt, as he called 
him, Magas, returned from a long journey, as 
we know he did, and raised an insurrection 
somewhere in the south of Egypt, far up the 
Nile. An expedition was sent against him, un- 
der one Musa, the Governor of Egypt, and 
there was much fighting, in which this pri.soner 
took part. The end of it was that the Copts, 
who fought with Magas were conquered wdth 
slaughter. Magas himself was slain, for he 
would not fly, and his daughter, the lady Heli- 
odore, was taken prisoner with some other 
Coptic women." 

‘“And then?” I gasped. 

“Then, General, she wa.s brought before the 
Esair Musa, who, noting her beauty, proposed 


to make her his slave. At her prayer, however, 
being, as the prisoner said, a merciful man, he 
gave her a week to mourn her father before 
she entered his harem. Still, the worst.” he 
went on hurriedly, “did not happen. Before 
that week was done, as the Moslem force was 
marching down the Nile, she stabbed the 
eunuch who was in charge of her and escaped.” 

“I thank God.” I said. “But, Jodd, how is 
the man sure that she was Heliodore?” 

“Thus: All knew her to be the daughter of 
Magas, one whom the Egyptians held in hon- 
our. Moreover, among the Moslem soldiers she 
was named ‘The Lady of the Shells’ because of 
a certain necklace she wore, which you will 
remember.” 

“What more?” I asked. 

"Only that the Emir Musa was very angry 
at her loss and because of it caused certain 
soldiers to be beaten on the feet. Moreover, 
he halted his army and offered a reward 
for her. For two days they hunted, even search- 
ing some tombs where it was thought she might 
have hidden, but there found nothing but 
the dead. Then the Emir returned down the 
Nile, and that is the end of the story.” 

“Send this prisoner to me at once, Jodd, 
with an interpreter. I would question him 
myself." 

"I fear he is not fit to come. General." 

“Then I will go to him. Lead me, Martina." 

“If so, you must go far. General, for he died 
an hour ago, and his companions are making 
him ready tor burial.” 

“Jodd.” 1 .said angrily, "those men have 
been in our hands for weeks. How comes it 
that you did not discover these things before? 
You had my orders.” 

“Because. General, until they knew that 
they were to go free none of these prisoners 
would tell us anything. However closely they 
were questioned, they said that it was against 
their oath, and that first they would die. A 
long while ago I asked this very man of Egypt, 
and he vowed that he had never been there.” 

“Be (omforted. Olaf.” broke in Martina, 
“for what more could he have told you?” 

“Nothing, perchance,” I an.swered; “yet I 
should have gained many days of time. Know 
that I go to Egypt to search for Heliodore.” 

"Be comforted again.” said Martina. “This 
you could not have done until the peace was 
signeci: it would have been against your oath 
and duty. 

"That is ,so.” 1 answered heavily. 

T H.A'I night after Jcxld had left us. Mar- 
tina said to me, “Olaf, you say that you 
will go to Egypt-: How will you go? Will the 
blind Christian general of the Empire, who 
has just dealt so great a defeat to the mighty 
Caliph of the East, be welcome in Egypt? 



Above all, will he be welcomed by the Emir 
Musa, who rules there, when it is known that 
he comes to seek a woman who has escaped 
from that Emir's harem? Why, within an hour 
he'd offer you the choice between death and 
the Koran. CMaf. this thing is madness." 

"It may be. Martina. Still, I go to seek 
Heliodore. and you must help me.” 

I heard Martina rise and walk up and down 
the room for a long time. At length she re- 
turned and sat herself by me again. 

“Olaf," she said, "you always had a taste 
for music. You have told me that as a boy 
in your northern home you used to play upon 
the harp and sing songs to it of your own 
making, and now. since you have been blind, 
you have practised at this art till you are its 
master. Also, my voice is good: indeed, it is my 
only gift. It was my voice that first brought 
me to Irene’s notice, when I was but the daugh- 
ter of a poor Greek gentleman who had been 
her father’s friend and therefore was given a 
small place about the Court. Of late we have 
sung many songs together, have we not, certain 
of them in that northern tongue, of which you 
have taught me something?" 

“Yes, Martina: but what of it?" 

“You are dull. Olaf. I have heard that these 
Easterners love music, specially if it be a 
sort they do not know. Why. therefore, should 
not a blind man and his daughter— no. his 
orphaned niece— earn an honest living as trav- 
elling musicians in Egypt? These Prophet wor- 
shippers, 1 am told, think it a great sin to 
harm one who is maimed— a poor northern 
trader in amber who has been robbed by 
Christian thieves. Rendered sightless also that 
he might not be able to swear to them before 
the judges, and now, with his sister’s child, 
winning his bread as best he may. Like you. 
Olaf, I have skill in languages, and even know 
enough of Arabic to beg in it, for my mother, 
who was a Syrian, taught it to me as a child, 
and since we have been here I have practised. 
What say you?” 

“I say that we might travel as safely thus 
as in any other way. Yet. Martina, how can 1 
ask you to tie such a burden on your back? ” 

"Oh. no need to ask. Olaf, since Fate bound 
it there when it made me your— god-mother 
Where you go I needs must go also, until you 
are married.” she added with a laugh. ".After- 
wards. perhaps, you will need me no more. 
Well, there’s a plan, for what it is worth, and 
now we'll sleep on it. hoping to find a better. 
Pray to St. Michael to-night. Olaf." 

As it chanced, St. Michael gave me no 
light, so the end of it was that I determined 
to play this part of a blind harper. In those 
days there was a trade between Lesbos and 
Egypt in cedar wood, wool, wine for the Copts, 
for the Moslems drank none, and other goods. 


Peace having been declared between the island 
and the Caliph, a small vessel was laden with 
such merchandise at my cost, and a Greek of 
Lesbos, Menas by name, put in command of 
it as the owner, with a crew of sailors whom 
I could trust to the death. 

To these men, who were Christians, I told 
my business, swearing them to secrecy by the 
most holy of all oaths. But, alas! as I shall 
show, although I could trust these sailors when 
they were masters of themselves, I could not 
trust them, or, rather, one them, when 
wine was his master. In our northern land we 
had a saying that “Ale is another man,” and 
now its truth was to be proved to me, not for 
the first time. 

When all was ready I made known my plans 
to |odd alone, in whose hands 1 left a writing 
to say what must be done if 1 returned no 
more. 

"Do you bide here,” Jodd said. “I will go 
to search for her, either with a vessel full of 
armed men, or alone, disguised.” 

Now I laughed outright and asked. “What 
disguise is there that would hide the giant 
(odd. whose fame the Moslem spies have 
spread throughout the East? No, no, Jodd, 
whatever the danger I must go and I alone. 
If I am killed, or do not return within eight 
months, J have named you to be Governor of 
Lesbos, i s already you have been named my 
deputy L,/ Constantine, which appointment 
will probably be confirmed.” 

"1 do not want to be Governor of Lesbos," 
said (odd. "Moreover, Olaf.’’ he added slowly, 
"a blind beggar must have his dog to lead him, 
his brown dog. You cannot go alone, Olaf. 
Those dangers of which you speak must be 
shared by another.” 

"That is so, and it troubles me much. Indeed, 
it is iti my mind to seek some other guide, 
lor I think this one would be safest here in 
your charge. You must reason with her, Jodd. 
One can ask too much, even of a god-mother.” 

"Of a god-mother! Why not say of a grand- 
mother? By Thor! Olaf. you are blind in- 
deed. .Still, I’ll try. Hush! here she comes to 
say that our supper is ready.” 

•At our meal several others were present, 
besides the serving folk, and the talk was gen- 
eral. After it was done I had an interview 
with some officers. These left, and 1 sat my- 
self dow n upon a cushioned couch, and, being 
tired, there fell asleep, till I was awakened, or, 
rather, half awakened by voices talking in 
the garden without. They were those of Jodd 
and Martina, and Jodd was saying: 

"Well. Martina, suppsosing that by the help 
of gods or men— or women— he should find 
this beautiful Heliodore, unwed and still will- 
ing. and that they should marry. What then, 
Martina?” 
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"Then, Captain Jodd,” she answered slowly, 
“if you are yet of the same mind we may talk 
again. Only remember that I ask no promises 
and make none.” 

T he first thing that I remember of this 
journey to Egypt is that I was sitting in 
the warm morning sunshine on the deck of 
our little trading vessel, that went by the name 
of the heathen goddess, Diana. We were in the 
port of Alexandria. Martina, who now went 
by the name of Hilda, stood by my side. We 
had' obtained a document of safe conduct 
from one Yusuf, an officer who pitied us, she 
said. 

She told me of the famous Pharos still 
rising from its rock, although in it the warn- 
ing light no longer burned, for since the 
Moslems took Egypt they had let it die, 
as some said 'because they feared lest it should 
guide a Christian fleet to attack them. She 
described also the splendid palaces that the 
Greeks had built, many of them now empty 
or burned out, the Christian churches, the 
mosques, the broad streets and the grass-grown 
quays. 

We went ashore and took up our abode in 
a certain house, where we were sale. Whether 
the Christian owners of that house did or did 
not know who we were, I am not certain. At 
any rate, through them we were introduced 
at night into the palace of Politian, the Mel- 
thite Patriarch of Alexandria. He was a stern- 
faced, black-bearded man of honest heart but 
narrow views, of whom the Bishop Barnabas 
had often spoken to me as his closest friend. 
To this Politian I told all under the seal of 
our Faith, asking his aid in my quest. When 
I had finished my tale he said: 

“You are a bold man. General Olaf; so bold 
that I think God must be leading you to His 
own ends. Now, you have heard aright. Barna- 
bas, my»beloved brother and your father in 
Christ, has been taken hence. He was mur- 
dered by some fanatic Moslems soon after his 
return from Byzantium. Also it is true that the 
Prince Magas w^as killed in war by the Emir 
Musa, and that the lady Heliodore escaped 
out of his clutches. What became of her after- 
wards no man knows, but lor m\ part 1 be- 
lieve that she is dead.” 

“And I believe that .she is alive, I answered, 
“and therefore I go to .seek her.” 

“There are two things you should know,” 
he said, “The first is that the Emir Musa, he 
who seized the lady Heliodore, is about to 
be deposed. I have the news from the (ialiph 
Harun himself, for with him 1 am on friendly 
terms because of a service 1 did him through 
my skill in medicine. The second is that Irene 
has beguiled Constantine, or bewitched him, I 
know not which. At least, by his own proclama- 


tion once more she rules the Empire jointly 
with himself, and that I think will be his death 
warrant, and. perhaps yours also.” 

“.Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of,” I said. “Now if I live I shall Ig^rn whether 
any. oaths are sacred to Irene, as will Con- 
stantine.” 

Then we parted. 

• « * 

Leaving Alexandria, we wandered first to 
the town of Mistra, which stood near to the 
mighty pyramids, beneath whose shadow we 
slept one night in an empty tomb. Thence by 
slow marches we made out way up the banks 
of the Nile, earning our daily bread by the 
exercise of our art. Once or twice we were 
stopped as spie.s, but always released again 
when 1 produced the writing that the officer 
Yusuf had given me upon the ship. For the 
rest, none molested us in a land where wander- 
ing beggars were so common. Of money it is 
true we earned little, but as we had gold in 
plenty sewn into our garments this did not 
matter. Food was all we needed, and that, as 
I have said, was never lacking. 

So we went cin our strange journey, day by 
day learning more of the tongues spoken in 
Egypt, and especially of Arabic, which the 
Moslems used. Whither did we journey? We 
knew not for certain. 

What 1 sought to find were those two huge 
statues of which I had dreamed at Aar on 
the night of the robbing of the Wanderer’s 
tomb. We heard that there were such figures of 
stone, which were said to sing at daybreak, and 
that they sat upon a plain on the western 
bank of the Nile, near to the ruins of the great 
city of Thebes, now but a village, called by the 
Arabs El-Uksor, or "the Palaces.” 

So far as we could discover, it was in the 
neighbourhood of this city that Heliodore had 
escaped from Musa, and there, if anywhere, I 
hoped to gain tidings of her fate. Also some- 
thing within my heart drew me to those images 
of forgotten gods or men. 

A t LENGTH, two monthes or more after 
we left Alexandria, from the deck of the 
boat in which we had hired a passage for the 
last hundred miles of our journey, Martina 
saw to the east the ruins of 'Ehebes. To the 
west she saw other ruins, and seated in front 
of them two rnighly figures of stone. 

■ This is the place,” she said, and my heart 
leapt at her words. “Now let us land and 
follow our fortune.” 

So when the boat was tied up at sunset, to 
the west bank of the river, as it happened, we 
bade farewell to the owner and went ashore. 
"Whither now?” asked Martina. 

“To the figures of stone,” I, answered. 



So she led me through fields in which the 
K>m was growing, to the edge of the desert, 
meeting no man all the way. Then for a mile 
Dr more we tramped through sand, till at 
length, late at night, Martina halted. 

“We stand beneath the statues," she said, 
“and they are awesome to look on; mighty, 
seated kings, higher than a tall tree." 

“What lies behind them?” 1 asked. 

“The ruins of a great temple.” 

“Lead me to that temple.” 

So we, passed through a gateway into a 
court, and there we halted. 

“Now tell me what you see,” I said. 

“We stand in what has been a hall of many 
columns,” she answered, “but the most of them 
are broken. At our feet is a pool in which 
there is a little water. Before us lies the plain 
on which the statues sit. stretching some miles 
to the Nile, that is fringed with palms. Across 
the broad Nile are the ruins of old Thebes. 
Behind us are more ruins and a line of rugged 
hills of stone, and in them, a little to the 
north, the mouth of a valley. The scene is 
very beautiful beneath the moon, but very sad 
and desolate.” 

“It is the place that I saw in my dream 
many years ago at Aar,” I said. 

“It may be,” she answered, “but if so it 
must have changed, since, save for a jackal 
creeping among the columns and a dog that 
barks in some distant'village, I neither see nor 
hear a living thing. What now, Olaf?” 

“Now we will eat and sleep,” I said. “Per- 
haps light will come to us in our sleep.” 

So we ate of the food we had brought with 
us, and afterwards lay down to rest in little 
rooms, painted round with gods, that Mar- 
tina found in the ruins of the temple. 

During that night no dreams came to me, 
nor did anything happen to disturb us, even 
in this old temple, of which the very paving- 
stones were worn through by the feet of the 
dead. 

Before the dawn Martina led me back to 
the colossal statues, and we waited there, hop- 
ing that we should hear them sing, as tradi- 
tion said they did when the sun rose. Yet the 
sun came up as it had done from the begin 
ning of the world, and struck upon those 
giant effigies as it had done for some two 
thousand years, or so I was told, and they re- 
mained quite silent. I do not think that ever 
I grieved more over my blindness than on 
this day, when* I must depend upon Martina 
to tell me of the glory of that sunrise over the 
Egyptian desert and those mighty ruins reared 
by the hands of forgotten men. 

Well, the sun rose, and, since the statues 
would not speak, 1 took my harp and played 
upon it, and Martina sang a wild Eastern 
Bong to my playing. It seemed that our music 


was heard. At any rate, a few folk going out 
to labour came to see by whom it was caused, 
and finding only two wandering musicians, 
presently went away again. 

Still, one remained, a woman, Coptic by her 
dress, with whom I heard Martina talk. She 
asked who we were and why we had come to 
such a place, whereon Martina repeated to 
her the story which we had told a hundred 
times. The woman answered that we should 
earn little money in those parts, as the famine 
had been sore there owing to the low Nile of 
the previous season. Until the crops were ripe 
again, which in the case of most of them 
would not be for some weeks, even food, she 
added, must be scarce, though few were left 
to eat it, since the Moslems had killed out most 
of those who dwelt in that district of Upper 
Egypt. 

Martina replied that she knew this was so, 
and therefore we had proposed either to 
travel on to Nubia or to return-north. Still, as 
I, her blind uncle, was not well, we had landed 
from a boat hoping that we might find some 
place where we could rest for a week or two 
until I grew stronger. 

“Yet,” she continued meaningly, "being poor 
Christian folk we know not where to look 
for such a pl^ce, since Cross worshippers are 
not welcome among those who follow the 
Prophet.” 

Now, when the woman heard that we were 
Christians her voice changed. "I also am a 
Christian,” she said; “but give me the sign.” 

So we made the sign of the Cross on our 
breasts, which a Moslem will die rather than 
do. 

“My husband and I,” went on the woman, 
“live jonder at the village of Kurna, which is 
situated near to the mouth of the valley that 
is called Biban-el-Meluk, or Gate of the Kings, 
for there the monarchs of old days, who were 
the forefathers or rulers of us Copts, lie buried.' 
It is but a very small village, for the Moslems 
have killed most of us in the war that was 
raised a while ago between them and our 
hereditary prince. Magas. Yet my husband and 
I have a good house there, and, being poor, 
shall be glad to give you food and shelter if 
you can pay us something.” 

The end of it was that after some chaffer- 
ing, for we dared not show that we had much 
money, a bargain was struck between us and 
this good woman, who was named Palka. 
Having paid her a week's charges in advance, 
she led us to the village of Kuma, which was 
nearly an hour’s walk away, and here made 
us known to her husband, a middle-aged man 
named Marcus, who took little note of any- 
thing save his farming. 

This he carried on upon a patch of fertile 
ground that was irrigated by a spring which 



flowed fron^ the mountains; also he had other 
lands near to the Nile, where he grew corn 
and fodder for his beasts. In his house, that 
once had been part of some great stone build- 
ing of the ancients, and still remained far 
larger than he could use, for this pair had no 
children, we were given two good rooms. 

Here we dwelt in comfort, since notwith- 
standing the scarcity of the times, Marcus 
was richer than he seemed and lived well. As 
for the village of Kuma, its people all told 
did not amount to more than thirty souls, 
Christians every one of them, who were visited 
from time to time by a Coptic priest from some 
distant monastery in the mountains. 

B y degrees we grew friendly with Palka, 
a pleasant, bustling woman of good birth, 
who loved to hear of the outside world. More- 
over she was very shrewd, and soon began to 
suspect that we were more than mere wander- 
ing players. 

Pretending to be weak and ill, 1 did not go 
out much, but followed her about the house 
while she was working, talking to her on many 
matters. 

Thus I led up to the subject of Prince Magas 
and his rebellion, and learned that he had 
been killed at a place about fifty miles south 
from Kurna. Then I asked if it was true that 
his daughter had been killed with him. 

“What do you know of the lady Helio- 
dore?” she asked sharply. 

“Only that my niece, who for a while was 
a servant in the palace at Byzantium before 
she was driven away with others after the 
Empress fell, saw her there. Indeed, it was her 
business to wait upon her and her father (he 
Prince. Therefore, she is interested in her 
fate.” 

“It seems that you are more interested than 
your niece, who has never spoken a word to 
me concerning her,” answered Palka. "Weil, 
since you are a man, I should not have thought 
this strange, had you not been blind, for they 
say she was the most beautiful woman in 
Egypt. As for her fate, you must ask God. 
since none know it. When the army of Musa 
was encamped yonder by the Nile my husband, 
Marcus, who had taken two donkey-loads of 
forage for sale to the camp and was return 
ing by moonlight, saw her run past him, a 
red knife in her hand, her face set towards 
the Gateway of the Kings. After that he saw 
her no more, nor did anyone else, although 
they hunted long enough, even in the tombs, 
which the Moslems, like our people, fear to 
visit. Doubtless she fell or threw herself into 
some hole in the rocks; or perhaps the wild 
beasts ate her. Better so than that a child 
of the old Pharaohs should become the woman 
of an infidel." 


"Yes,” I answered, “better so. But why do 
folk fear to visit these tombs of which you 
speak, Palka?” 

"Why? Because they are haunted, that is all, 
and even the bravest dread the sight of a 
ghost. How could they be otherwise than 
haunted, seeing that yonder valley is sown 
with the mighty dead like a field of corn?” 

“Yet the dead sleep quietly enough, Palka.” 

“Aye, the common dead, Hodur; but not 
these kings and queens and princes, who, be- 
ing gods of a kind, cannot die. It is said that 
they hold their revels yonder at night with 
songs and wild laughter, and that those who 
look upon them come to an evil end within a 
year. Whether this be so I cannot say, since for 
many years none have dared to visit that place 
at night. Yet that they eat 1 know well." 

“How do you know, Palka?” 

"For a good reason. With the others in this 
village I supply the offerings of their food. 
The story runs that once the great building, of 
which this house is a part, was a college of 
heathen priests whose duty it was to make 
offerings to the dead in the royal tombs. When 
the Christians came, those priests were driven 
away, but we of Kurna who live in their house 
still make the offerings. If we did not, mis- 
fortune would overtake us, as indeed has al- 
ways happened if they were forgotten or neg- 
lected. It is the rent that we pay to the ghosts 
of the kings. Twice a week we pay it, setting 
food and milk and water upon a certain stone 
near to the mouth of the valley.” 

“Then what happens. Palka?” 

“Nothing, except that the offering is ^ken.” 

"By beggar folk, or perchance by wild crea- 
tures!" 

“Would beggar folk dare to enter that place 
of death?” she answered with contempt. “Or 
would wild beasts take the food and pile the 
dishes neatly together and replace the flat 
stones on the mouths of the jars of milk and 
water, as a housewife might? Oh! do not laugh. 
Of late this has always been done, as I who 
often fetch the ves.sels know well.” 

“Have you ever seen the.se ghosts, Palka?” 

“Yes, once I saw one of them. It was about 
two months ago that I passed the mouth of 
the valley after moonrise, for I had been kept 
out late searching for a kid which was lost. 
Thinking that it might be in the valley, I 
peered up it. As 1 was looking, from round 
a great rock glided a ghost. She stood still, 
with the moonlight shining on her, and gazed 
towards the Nile. I, too, stood still in the 
shado\v, thirty or forty paces away. Then she 
threw up her arms as though in despair, 
turned and vanished.” 

“She!” 1 said, then checked myself and 
asked indifferently: "Well, what was the fash- 
ion of this ghost?” 



"So far as 1 could see that of a young and 
beautiful woman, wearing such cloths as we 
find upon the ancient dead, only wrapped 
more loosely about her." 

“Had she aught upon her head, Palka?” 

“Yes, a band 'of gold or a crown set upon 
her hair, and about her neck what seemed 
to be a necklace of green and gold, for the 
moonlight hashed upon it. It was much such 
a necklace as you wear beneath your robe. 
Hodur.” 

“And pray how do you know what 1 wear, 
Palka?" I asked. 

“By means of what you lack, poor man, the 
ey^s in my head. One night when you were 
asleep I had need to pass through your cham- 
ber to reach another beyond. You had thrown 
off your outer garment because of the heat, and 
I saw the necklace. Also I saw a great red sword 
lying by your side and noted on your bare 
breast sundry scars, such as hunters and sol- 
diers come by. All of these things, Hodur, I 
thought strange, seeing that I know you to be 
nothing but a poor blind beggar who gains 
his bread by his skill upon the harp." 

“There are beggars who were not always 
beggars, Palka," I said slowly. 

“Quite so, Hodur, and there are great men 
and rich who sometimes appear to be beggars, 
and— many other things. Still, have no fear 
that we shall steal your necklace or talk about 
the red sword or the gold with which your 
niece Hilda weights- her garments. Poor girl, 
she has all the ways of a fine lady, one who 
has known courts, as 1 think you said was 
the case. It must be sad for her to have fallen 
so low. Still, have no fear, Hodur,” and she 
took my hand and pressed it in a certain 
secret fashion which was practised among the 
persecuted Christians in the East when they 
would reveal themselves to each other. Then 
she went away laughing. I 

As for me, I sought Martin'a. who had been' 
sleeping through the heat, and told her every- 
thing. 

“Well.” she said when I had finished, “you 
should give- thanks to God, Olaf, since with- 
out doubt this ghost is the lady Heliodore. So 
should Jodd,” I heard her add beneath her 
breath, for in my blindness my ears had 
grown very quick. 

Chapter Two 

THE VALLEY OF DEAD KINGS 

M artina and I had made a plan. 

Palka, after much coaxing, took us 
with her one evening when she went 
to place the accustomed offerings in the Valley 
of the Dead. Indeed, at first she refused out- 
right to allow us tp accompany her, because, 


she said, only those who were born in the 
village of Kuma had made such offerings since 
the .days when the Pharaohs ruled, and that if 
strangers shared in this duty^it might bring 
misfortune. We answered, however, that if so 
the misfortune would fall on us, the intruders. 
Also we pointed out that the jars of water and 
milk were heavy, and, as it happened, there 
was no one from the hamlet to help to carry 
them this night. 

Having weighed these facts, Palka changed 
her mind. 

"Well,” she said, “it is true that I grow 
fat. and after labouring all day at this and 
that have -no desire to bear burdens like a 
donkey. So come if you will, and if you die or 
evil spirits carry you aw'ay, do not add your- 
selves to the number of the ghosts, of whom 
there are too many hereabouts, and blame me 
afterwards.” 

“On the contrary,” I said, “we will make 
you our heirs.” and I laid a bag containing 
some pieces of money upon the table. 

Palka, who was a saving woman, took the 
money, for I heard it rattle in her hand, hung 
the jars about my shoulders, ind gave Mar- 
tina the meat and corn in a basket., The flat 
cakes,' however, she carried herself on a wood- 
en trencher, because, as she said, she feared 
lest we should break them and anger the 
ghosts, who liked their food to be well served. 
So we started, and presently entered the mouth 
of that awful valley which, Martina told me, 
looked as though it had been riven through 
the mountain by lightning strokes and thpn 
blasted with a curse. 

Up this dry and desolate place which, she 
said, was bordered on either side by walb 
of grey and jagged rock, we walked in silence. 
Only I noted that the dog which had followed 
us from the house clung close to our heels and 
now and again whimpered uneasily. 

“The beast sees what we cannot see," whis- 
perer Palka in explanation. 

At last we halted, and 1 set down the jars 
at her bidding upon a flat rock which she 
called the Table of Offerings. 

“See!” she exclaimed to Martina, “those that 
were placed here three days ago are all emp- 
tied and neatly piled together by the ghosts. 
I told Hodur that they did this, but he would 
not believe me. Now let us pack- them up in 
the baskets and begone, for the sun sets and 
the moon rises within the half of an hour. I 
would not be here in the dark for ten pieces 
of pure gold.” 

“Then go swiftly, Palka," I said, “for we bide 
here this night.” 

“Are you mad?" she asked. 

“Not at all," I answered. “A wise man tmee 
told me that if one who is blind can bat 
come face to face with a spirit, he sees it aod 



thertoy regains his sight. If you would know 
the truth, that is why 1 have wandered so 
far from my country to Bnd some land where 
ghosts may be met.” 

“Now I am sure that you are mad," ex- 
claimed Palka. “Come, Hilda, and leave this 
fool to make trial of his cure for blind- 
ness.” 

“Nay,” answered Martina, “1 must stay with 
my uncle, although 1 am very much afraid. If- 
I did not, he would beat me afterwards." 

“Beat you! Hodur beat a woman! Oh, you 
are both mad.. Or perhaps you are ghosts also. 

I have thought it once or twice, who at least 
am sure that you are other than you seem. 
This place grows dark, and 1 tell you it is full 
of dead kings. May the Saints guard you; 
at the least, you’ll keep high company at your 
death. Farewell: whate’er befalls, blame me 
not, who warned you,” and she departed at, 
a run, the empty vessels rattling on her back 
and the dog yapping behind her. 

When she had gone the silence grew deep. 

“Now, Martina,” 1 whispered, “find some 
place where we may hide whence you can see 
this Table of Offerings.” 

She led me to where a fallen rock lay within 
a few paces, and behind it we sat ourselves 
down in such a position that Martina could 
watch the Table of Offerings by the light of 
the moon. 

Here we waited for a long while; it may 
have been two hours, or three, or four. At 
least I knew that, although I could see nothing, 
the solemnity of that place sank into my soul. 

I felt as though the clead were moving about 
me in the silence, f think it was the same with 
Martina, _for although the night was very hot 
in that stifling, airless valley, she shivered at 
my side. At last I felt her start and heard her 
whisper: 

“I see a figure. It creeps from the shadow of 
the cliff towards the Table of Offerings.” 

"What is it like?” I asked. 

“It is a woman’s figure draped in white 
cloths; she looks about her; she takes up the 
offerings and places them in a basket she 
carries. It is a woman— no ghost— for she drinks 
from one of the jars. Oh! now the moonlight 
shines upon her face; it is that of Heliodore!" 

I heard and could restrain myself no long- 
er. Leaping up. 1 ran towards where I knew 
the Table of Offerings to be. I tried to speak, 
but my voice choked in my throat. The woman 
saw or heard me coming through the shadows. 
At least, uttering a low cry, she fled away, 
for I caught the sound of her feet on the rocks 
and sand. Then I tripped over a stone and fell 
down. 

In a moment Martina was at my side. 

“Truly you are foolish, Olaf,’’- she said. 
"Djd you think that the lady Heliodore would 


know you at night, changed as you are and in 
this garb, that you must rush at her like an 
angry bull? Now she has gone, and perchance 
we shall never find her more. Why did you 
not speak to her?” 

"Because my voice choked within me. Oh! 
blame me not, Martina. If you knew what it 
is to love as I do and after so many fears 
and sorrows—” « 

“I trust that I should know also how to con- 
trol my love,” broke in Martina sharply. 
“Come, waste no more time in talk. Let us 
search.” 

Then she took me by the hand and led me 
to where she had last seen Heliodore. 

"She has vanished away.” she said, "her^ is 
nothing but rock.” 

“It cannot be,” I answered. “Oh! that I had 
my eyes again, if for an hour, I who was the 
best tracker in Jutland. See if no stone has 
been stirred, Martina. The sand will be damp- 
er where it has lain.” 

She left me, and presently returned. 

"I have found something,” she said. “When 
Heliodore fled she still held her basket, which 
from the look of it was last used .^.by the 
Pharaohs. At least, one of the cakes has fallen 
from or through it. Come.” 

S HE led me to the cliff, and up it to perhaps 
twice the height of a man, then round a 
projecting rock. 

“Here is a hole,” .she said, “such as jackals 
might make. Perchance it leads into one of the 
old tombs whereof the mouth is sealed. It was 
on the edge of the hole that I found the cake, 
therefore doubtless Heliodore went down it. 
Now, what shall we do?” 

“Follow, I think. Where is it?” 

“Nay, I go first. Give me your hand, Olaf, 
and lie upon your breast.” 

I did so, and presently felt the weight of 
Martina swinging on my arm. 

"Leave go,” she said faintly, like one who 
is afraid. 

I obeyed, though with doubt, and heard her 
feet strike upon some floor. 

“Thanks be to the saints, all is well,” she 
said. "For aught I knew this hole might have 
been as deep as that in the Hall of the Pit. 
Let yourself down it, feet first, and drop. ’Tis 
but shallow.” 

I did so, and found myself beside Martina. 
“Now, in the darkness you are the better 
guide,” she whispered. “Lead on, I’ll follow, 
holding to your robe.” 

So I crept forward warily and safely, as 
the blind can do, till presently she exclaimed, 
“Halt, here is light again. I think that the roof 
of the tomb, for by the paintings on the 
walls such it must be, has fallen in. It seems 
to be a kind of central chamber, out of which 



“The common dead sleep quietly enough — but 
not these kings and queens and princes. 
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run great galleries that slope downwards and 
are full of bats. Ah! one of them is caught 
in my hair. Olaf, I will go no farther. I fear 
bats more than ghosts, or anything in the 
world.” 

Now, I considered a while till a thought 
struck me. On my back was my beggar’s harp. 
I unslung it and swept its chords, and wild 
and sad' they sounded in that solemn place. 
Then I began to sing an old song that twice 
or thrice I had sung with Heliodore in Byzan- 
tium. This song told of a lover seeking his 
sweetheart. 

Then I laid down the harp. 

At last a voice, the voice of Heliodore speak- 
ing whence I knew not, asked: 

“Do the dead sing, or is it a living man? 
And if so, how is that man named?” 

"A living man,” 1 replied, "and he is named 
Olaf, son of Thorvald, or otherwise Michael. 
That name was given him in the cathedral at 
Byzantium, where first his eyes fell on a cer- 
tain Heliodore, daughter of Magas the Egyp- 
tion, whom now he seeks.” . 

I heard the sound of footsteps creeping 
towards me and Heliodore’s voice say: 

"Let me see your face, you who name 
yourself Olaf, for know that in these haunted 
tombs ghosts and visions and mocking voices 
play strange tricks. Why do you hide your 
face, you who call yourself Olaf?” 

"Because the ejes are gone from it, Helio- 
dore. Irene robbed it of the eyes from jealousy 
of you, swearing that never more should they 
behold your beauty. Perchance you would not 
wish to come too near to an eyeless man 
wrapped in a beggar's robe.” 

She looked— I felt her look. She sobbed— I 
heard her sob, and then her arms were about 
me and her lips were pressed updn my own. 

So at length came joy such as I cannoi tell; 
the joy of lost love found again. 

A while went by, how long I know not, 
and at last 1 said: 

"Where is Martina? It is time wc left this 
place.” 

"Martina!” she exclaimed. "Do you mean 
Irene’s lady, and is she here? If so. how comes 
she to be travelling with you, Olaf?” 

"As the best friend man ever had, Helio- 
dore; as one who clung m him in his ruin and 
saved him from a cruel death; as one who 
has risked her life to help him in his desper- 
ate search, and without whom that search had 
failed.” 

"Then may God reward her, Olaf, lor I did 
not know there were such women in the world. 
Lady Martina! Where are you, lady Martina?” 

Thrice she cried the words, and at the third 
time an answer came from the shadows at a 
distance. 

"1 am here,” said Martina’s voice with a 


little yawn. "I was weary and have slept while 
you two greeted each other. Well met at last, 
lady Heliodore. See, I have brought you back 
your Olaf, blind if is true, but otherwise 
lacking nothing of health and strength and 
station.” 

Then Heliodore ran to her and kissed first 
her hand and next her lips. In after days she 
told me that for those of one who had been 
sleeping the eyes of Martina seemed to be 
strangely wet and red. But if this were so her 
voice trembled not at all. 

"Truly you two should give thanks to God,” 
she said, “Who has brought you together 
again in so wondrous a fashion, as I do on 
your behalf from the bottom of my heart. 
Yet you are still hemmed round by dangers 
many and great. What now, Olaf? Will you 
become a ghost also and dwell here iiv the 
tomb with Heliodore; and if so, what tale shall 
I tell to, Palka and the rest?” 

"Not so,” I answered. “I think it will be 
best that we should return to Kurna. Helio- 
dore must play her part as the spirit of a 
queen till we can hire some boat and escape 
with her down the Nile.” 

"Never,” she cried, "I cannot, I cannot. 
Having come together we must separate no 
more. Oh! Olaf, you do not know what a life 
has been mine during all these dreadful 
months. When 1 e.scaped from Musa by .stab- 
bing the eunuch who was in charge of me, for 
which hideous deed may I be forgiven,” and 
I felt her shudder at my side, "I fled I knew 
not whither till I found myself in this valley, 
where I hid till the night was gone. Then at 
daybreak I peeped out from the moyth of 
the valley and saw the Moslems searching for 
me, but as yet a long way off. Also now 1 knew 
this valley. It was that to which my father had 
brought me as a child when he came to search 
for the burying-place of his ancestor, the 
Pharaoh, which records he had read told him 
was here. 1 renieml>ered everything: where the 
tomb should be, how wc had entered it 
through a hole, how we had found the mummy 
ol a royal lady, whose face was covered with 
a gildecl mask, and on her breast the necklace 
which I wear. 

66T RAN along the valley, searching the left 

A side of it with my eyes, till I saw a flat 
stone which I knew again. It was called the 
1 able of Oftcrings. I was sure that the hole by 
which we had entered the tomb was quite near 
to this stone and a little above it, in the face 
ol the cliff. 1 climbed; I found what seemed 
to be the hole, though of this I could not be 
certain. I crept down till it came to an end, 
then, in my terror, hung by my hands and 
dropped into the darkness, not knowing whith- 
er I fell, or caring over much if I were killed. 



As it chanced it was but a little way, and, 
finding myself unhurt, I crawled along the' 
cavern till I reached this place where there is 
light, for here the cave roof has fallen in. 

"While I crouched amid the rocks 1 heard 
the voices of the soldiers above me, heard their 
officer also bidding them bring ropes and 

torches. To the left of where vou stand there 

/ 

is a sloping passage that runs down to the 
great central chamber where sleeps some 
mighty king, and out of this passage open oth- 
er chambers. Into the first of these the light 
of the morning sun struggles feebly. 1 entered 
it, seeking somewhere to hide myself, and saw 
a painted coffin lying on the floor near to the 
marble sarcophagus from which it had been 
dragged. It was that in which we had found 
the body of my ancestress; but since then 
thieves had been in this place. We had left 
the coffin in the sarcophagus and the mummy 
in the coffin, and replaced their lids. Now the 
mummy lay on the floor, half unwrapped and 
broken in two beneath the breast. Moreover, 
the face, which I remembered as being so 
like my own. was gone to dust, so that there 
remained of it nothing but a skull, to which 
hung tresses of long black hair, as, indeed, 
you may see for yourself. 

“By the side of the body was the gilded 
mask, with black and staring eyes, and the 
painted breast-piece of stiff linen, neither of 
which the thieves had found worth stealing. 

"I looked and a thought came to me. Lift- 
ing the mummy, I thrust it into the sarcopha- 
gus, all of it save the gilded mask and the 
painted breast-piece of stiff linen. Then I laid 
myself down in the coffin, of which the lid, 
still lying crosswise, hid me to the waist, and 
drew the gilded mask and painted breast-piece 
over my head and bosom. .Scarcely was it done 
when the soldiers entered. By now the reflected 
sunlight had faded from the place, leaving it 
in deep sliadow; but some of the men held 
burning torches made Irom splinters of old 
coffins, that were lull of pitch. 1 lay there 
trembling while ihe\ searched. 

"After a while they went, leaving me; the 
painted linen creaked upon my breast as 1 
breathed again. 

"At the first break of day I crawled Irom the 
tomb, followed that saiiie road by which 1 had 
entered, tlujugh 1 lonnd it hard to climb up 
through the entrance hole. 

“No living thing was to be seen in the val- 
ley, except a great night bird flitting to its 
haunt. 1 was parched with thirst, and know- 
ing that in this dry place 1 soon must perish, I 
glided from rock to rock towards the mouth 
of the valley, thinking to find some other grave 
or cranny where 1 might lie hid till night 
came again and 1 could descend to the plain 
and drink. 


"But, Olaf, before I had gone many steps I 
discovered fresh food, milk and water laid 
upcm a rock, and though I feared lest they 
might be poisoned, ate and drank of them. 
When I knew that they were wholesome I 
thought that some frienci must have set them 
there to satisfy my wants, though 1 knew not 
who the friend could be. .Afterwards I learned 
that this food was an offering to the ghosts 
of the dead. .Among our forefathers in forgot- 
ten generations it was, I know, the custom 
to make such offerings, since in their blind- 
ness thdy believed that the spirits of their 
beloved needed sustenance as their bodies 
once had done. Doubtless the memory of the 
rite still survives: at least, to this day the 
offerings are made. Indeed, when it was found 
that they were not made in vain, more and 
more of them were brought, so that I have 
lacked nothing. 

"Here then I have dwelt for many moons 
among the dust of men departed, only now 
and again wandering out at night. Once or 
twice folk have seen -me when I ventured to 
the plains, and I have been tempted to speak 
to them and ask their help. But always they 
fled away, believing me to be the ghost of 
some bygone queen. Indeed, to sf>eak truth, 
Olaf, this companionship with spirits, for spir- 
its do dwell in these tombs— I have seen them, 
I tell you I have seen them— has so worked 
upon my soul that at times I feel as though I 
were already of their company. Moreover, 
I knew that I could not live long. The loneli- 
ness was sucking up my life as the dry sand 
sucks water. Had you not come, Olaf, within 
some few days or weeks 1 should have died.” 

Now I spoke for the first time, saying; 

"And did you wish to die, Heliodore?” 

"No. Before the war between Musa and my 
lather, Magas, news came to us from Byzan- 
tium that Irene had killed you. All believed 
it save 1, who did not believe.” 

"Why not. Heliodore?” 

"Because 1 could not feel that you were 
dead. I her lore I fought for my life, who 
otherwise, ter we were conquered and ruined 
and my i; was slain fighting nobly, should 
have sia' d, not that eunuch, but myself. 
1 hen lar in this tomb, I came to know that 
you wet t ilead. The other lost ones I could 
letl alw me from time to time, but you 
never. -jwho would have been the first to 
seek me ..hen my soul was open to such 
whisperings. So 1 loved on when all else would 
have died, because hope burned in me like a 
lamp unquenchable. And at last you camel 
Oh! at last vou came!" 

H ere there is an absolute blank in my 
story. One of those walls of oblivion of 
which I have spoken seems to be built across 



its path. It is as though a stream had plunged 
suddenly from some bright valley into the 
bosom of a mountain side and there vanished 
from the ken of man. What happened in the 
tomb after Heliodore had ended her tale; 
whether we departed thence together or left 
her there a while; how we escaped from 
Kurna, and by what good fortune or artifice 
we came safely to Alexandria, I know not. 

As to all these matters my vision fails me 
utterly. So far as I am concerned, they are 
buried beneath the dust of time. 1 know as 
little of them as I know of where and how 1 
slept between my life as Olaf and this present 
life of mine; that is nothing at all. Yet in 
this way or in that the stream did win through 
the mountain, since beyond all grows clear 
again. 

Once more I stood upon the deck of the 
Diana in the harbour of Alexandria. With 
me were Martina and Heliodore. Heliodore's 
face was stained and she was dressed as a boy, 
such a harlequin lad as singers and mounte- 
banks often take in their company. The ship 
was ready to sail because of the lack of some 
permission. A Moslem galley patrolled the 
harbour and threatened to sink us if we dared 
to weigh without this paper. The mate had 
gone ashore with a bribe. We waited and 
waited. At length the captain, Menas, who 
stood by me, whispered into my ear: 

“Be calm; he comes; all is well.” 

Then I heard the mate shout: “I have the 
writing under seal,” and Menas gave' the order 
to cast off the ropes that held the ship to the 
quay. One of the sailors came up and reported 
to Menas that their companion, Cosmas. was 
missing. It seemed that he had slipped ashore 
without leave and had not returned. 

"There let him bide.” said Menas, with an 
oath. "Doubtless the hog lies drunk in some 
den. When he awakes he may tell what tale 
he pleases and find his own way back to 
Lesbos. Cast off, cast off! I say.” 

At this moment that same Cosmas appeared. 
I could not see him, but I could hear him 
plainly enough. Evidently he had become in- 
volved in some brawl, for an angry woman and 
others were demanding money of him and he 
was shouting back drunken threats. A man 
struck him and the woman got him by the 
beard. Then his reason left him altogether. 

“Am I, a Christian, to be treated thus by 
you heathen dogs?” he screamed. “Oh. you 
think I am dirt beneath your feet. I have 
friends, I tell you I have friends. You know 
not whom I serve. I say that I am a soldier 
of Olaf the Northman, Olaf the Blind. Olaf 
Red-Sword, he who made you prophet-wor- 
shippers sing so small at Mitylene, as he will 
do again ere long.” 

“Indeed, friend,” said a quiet voice. It was 


that of the Moslem ofhcer, Yusuf, he who 
befriended us when we arrived at Alexandria, 
who had been watching all this scene. “Then 
you serve a great general, as some of us have 
cause to know. Tell me, where is he now, for 
I hear that he has left Lesbos?” 

“Where is he? Why, aboard yonder ship, 
of course. Oh! he has fooled you finely. An- 
other time you'll search beggar’s rags more 
closely.” 

"Cast off! Cast off!” roared Menas. 

“Nay,” said the officer, “cast not off. Sol- 
diers, drive away those men. I must have 
words with the captain of this ship. Come, 
bring that drunken bellow with you.” 

"Now all is finished,” I said. 

“Yes,” answered Heliodore, “all is finished. 
After we have endured so much it is hard. 
Well, at least death remains to us.” 

“Hold your hand,” exclaimed Martina. 
“God still lives and can save us yet.” 

B lack bitterness took hold of me. In 
some few days I had hoped to reach Les- 
bos, and there be wed to Heliodore. And 
now! And now! 

"Cut the ropes, Menas,” I cried, "and out 
with the oars. We’ll risk the galley. You, 
Martina, set me at the mouth of the gangway 
and tell me when to strike. Though I be blind 
1 may yet hold them back till we clear the 
quay.” 

She obeyed, and I drew the red sword from 
beneath my rags. Then, amidst the confusion 
which followed, I heard the grave voice of 
Yusuf speaking to me. 

“Sir.” he said, “for your own sake I pray you 
put up that .sword, which we think is one 
whereof tales have been told. To fight is use- 
less, for I have bowmen who can shoot you 
down and spears that can outreach you. Gen- 
eral Olaf, a brave man should know when to 
surrender, especially if he be blind.” 

"Aye, sir,” 1 answered, “and a brave man 
should know when to die." 

"Why should you die. General?” went on 
the voice. “I do not know that for a Christian 
to visit Egypt disguised as a beggar will be 
held a crime worthy of death, unless indeed 
you came hither to spy out the land.” 

“Can the blind spy?” asked Martina indig- 
nantly. 

“Who can say. Lady? But certainly it seems 
that yonr eyes are bright and quick enough. 
.^Iso there is another matter. A while ago, 
when this ship tame to Alexandria, I signed a 
paper giving leave to a certain eyeless musician 
and his niece to ply their trade in Egypt. Then 
there were two of you; now I behold a third. 
Who is that comely lad with a stained face 
that stands beside you?” 

Heliodore began some story, saying that she 
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was the orphan son of 1 forget whom, and 
while she told it certain of the Moslems 
slipped past me. 

“Truly you should do well in the singing 
trade,” interrupted the officer with a laugh, 
"seeing that for a boy your voice is wondrous 
sweet. Are you quite sure that you remember 
your sex aright? Well, it can easily be proved. 
Snatch off that head-dress.” 

A man obeyed, and Heliodore’s beautiful 
black hair, which I would not suffer her to cut, 
fell tumbling to her knees. 

"Let me be,” she said. "1 adntit that 1 am a 
woman.” 

“That is generous of you. Lady, the officer 
answered in the midst (jf the laughter which 
followed. "Now, will you add to yout good- 
ness by telling me your name? You refuse? 
I'lien shall 1 help you? In the late.Coptic war 
it was my happy fortune twice to see a certain 
noble ntaiden, the daughter of Magas the 
Prince, whom the Emir M usa, afterwards took 
for himself, but who Hed from him. I'ell me. 
Lady, have you a twin sister?” 

“Cease your motkings, sir," said Heliodore 
despairingly. “I am she you seek.” 

" ’Tis Musa seeks you, not 1, Lady.” 

"Then sir, he seeks in vain, for know that 
ere he finds 1 die. Oh! sir, 1 know you have a 
noble heart: be pitiful and let us go^ I’ll tell 
you all the truth. Olaf Red-Sword yonder and 
1 have long been affianced. Blind though he 
is, he sought me through great dangers, aye, 
and found me. Would you part us at the last? 
In the name of the God we both worship, and 
of your mother. I pray you let us go.” 

"By the Prophet, that 1 would do, Lady, 
only then 1 fear me that I should let my head 
go from its shoulders also. There are too many 
in this secret for it to -bide there long if I did 
as you desire. Nay, you must to the Emir, all 
three of you— not Musa, but to his rival, Obai- 
dallah, who loves him little, and by the decree 
of the Caliph once again rules Egypt. Be sure 
that in a matter between you and Musa you 
will meet with justice from Obaidallah. Come 
now, fearing nothing, to where we may find 
you all garments more befitting to your station 
than those mummer’s robes.” 

So a guard was formed round us, and we 
went. As my feet touched the quay I heard 
a sound of angry voices, followed by groans 
and a splash in the water. 

"What is that?” I asked of Yusuf. 

“I think. General, that your servants from 
the Diana have settled some account that they 
had with the drunken dog who was so good as 
to bark out your name to me. But, with your 
leave, 1 will not look back to make sure of 
ft.” 

"God pardon himl As yet I cannot,” I mut- 
tered, and marched on. 


W E STOOD, whether on that day or an- 
other I do not know, in some hall of 
judgment. Martina whispered to me that a 
small, dark man was seated in the chair of 
state, and about him priests and others. This 
was the Emir Obaidallah. Musa, that had 
been Emir, who, she said, was lat and sullen, 
was there also, and whenever his glaii.ce fell 
upon Heliodore I felt her shiver at my side. 
So was the Patriarch Poliiian who pleaded 
<n»r cause. The case was long, so long that, 
beitig courteous as ever, they gave us cushions 
to sit on, also in an interval, some food and 
sherbet. 

Musa claimed Heliodore as his slave. An 
officer who prosecuted < lainied that Allah hav- 
ing given me, their etiemy and a well-known 
general who had done them much damage, 
into their hatids, 1 should be put to death. 
Politian answered on behalf of all of us, say- 
ing that we had harmed no man. He added 
that as there was a truce f)ctwcen the Chris-, 
tiatts and the Moslems, 1 could not be made to 
suffer the penalties of war in a time of peace, 
who had come to Egypt but to seek a maid to 
whom I was affiancetl. Moreover, that even if 
it were so, the murder of prisoners was not 
one of those penalties. 

The Emir listened U) all but said little. At 
length, however, he asked whether we were 
willing to become Moslems, since if so he 
thought that we might go free. We answered 
that we were not willing. 

“Then it would seem,” he said, "that the 
lady Heliodore, having been taken in war, 
must be treated as a prisoner of war, the only 
question being to whom she belongs.” 

Now Musa interrupted angrily, shouting out 
that as to this there was no doubt, since she 
belonged to him, who had captured her dur- 
ing his tenure of office. 

The Emir thought a while, and we waited 
trembling. 

At last he gave judgment, saying: 

"The General Olaf the Blind, who in By- 
zantium was known as Olaf Red-Sword or as 
Michael, and who while in the service of the 
Empress Irene often made war against the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet, but who afterwards lost 
his eyes at the hands of this same evil woman, 
is a man of whom all the world has heard. I 
decree that his case be remitted to the Caliph 
Harun-al-Rashid, my master, and that he be 
conveyed to Baghdad there to await judgment. 
With him will go the woman whom he alleges 
to be his niece, but who, as we are informed, 
was one of the waiting-ladies of the Empress 
Irene. Against her there is nothing to be said 
save that she may be a Byzantine spy. 

"Now I come to the matter of the lady 
Heliodore, who is reported to be the wife 
or the affianced of this man General Olaf, 



a question of which God alone knows the 
truth. This lady Heliodore is a person of high 
descent and ancient race. Now for my part, I, 
as Emir, make no claim to this woman, hold- 
ing it a hateful thing before God to forte on^; 
into my household who has no wish to dwei. 
there, especially when 1 know her to be mar- 
ried or affianced to another man. Still, as here 
also are involved high questions of law, I 
command that the lady Heliodore, daughter of 
the late Prince Magas, shall also be conveyed 
with all courtesy and honour to the Caliph 
Harun at Baghdad, there to abide his judg- 
ment of her case. The matter is finished. Let 
the officers concerned carry out my decree and 
answer for the safety of these prisoners with 
their lives.” 

“The matter is not finished,” shouted the 
ex-Emir Musa. “You. Obaidallah, have uttered 
this false judgment because your heart is hlack 
towards me whom you have displaced.” 

"Then appeal against it,” said Obaidallah, 
"but know that if you attempt to lay hands 
upon this lady, - my orders are that you be 
cut down as an enemy to the law. Patriarch of 
the Christians, you sail for Baghdad to visit 
the Caliph at his request in a ship that he has 
sent for you. Into your hands I give these 
prisoners under guard, knowing that you will 
deal well with them, who are of your false 
faith. To you also who have the Caliph’s ear, 
Allah knows why, I will entrust letters making 
true report of all this matter. Let proper 
provision be made for the comfort of the Gen- 
eral Olaf and of those with him. Musa, may 
your greetings at the Court of Baghdad be 
such as you tleserve; meanwhile cease to trou- 
ble me.” 

At the door of that hall I was separated 
from Helicxlore and Martina and led to some 
house or pri.son. where I was given a large 
room with servants to wait upon me. The 
best of garments and food were brought to 
me; I was even given wine. Kind hands 
tended me and led me from place to place. 

I lacked nothing except freedom and the 
truth. Doubt and fear preyed upon my heart 
till at length I fell ill and scarcely cared to 
walk in the garden. One day when Yusuf 
visited me I told him that he would not need 
to come many more times, since I felt that I 
was going to die. 

“Do not die,” he answered, “since then per- 
chance you w'ill find you have done so in 
vain,” and he left me. 

On the following evening he returned and 
told me that he had brought a physician to 
see me, a certain Mahommed, who was stand- 
ing before me. Although I had no hope from 
any physician, 1 prayed this Mahommed to 
be seated, whereon Yusuf left us, closing the 
door behind him. 


“Be pleased to set out your case, 'General 
Olaf,” said Mahommed in a grave, quiet voice, 
“for know that I am sent by the Caliph himself 
to minister to you.” 

“How can that be, seeing that he is in 
Baghdad?” 1 answered. Still, I told him my 
ailments: 

When I had finished he said: 

“I perceive that you suffer more from your 
mind than from your body. Be so good, now, 
as to repeat to me the tale of your life, of 
which I have already heard something. Tell 
me especially of those parts of it which have 
to do with the lady Heliodore. daughter of 
Magas, of your blinding by Irene lor her sake, 
and of your discovery of her in Egypt, where 
you sought her disguised as a beggar." 

"Why should I tell you all my story, sir?” 
“That I may know how to heal you of your 
sickness. Also. General Olaf. I will be frank 
with you. I am more than a mere physician; 
I have certain powers under the Caliph’s seal, 
and it will be wise on your part to open all 
your heart to me.” 

N OW I reflected that there could be little 
harm in repeating to this strange doctor 
what so many already knew. So I told him 
evervthing. and the tale was long. 

"Wondrous! Most wondrous!” said the 
grave-voiced physician when I had finished. 
“Yet to me the strangest part of your history 
is that played therein by the lady Martina. 
Had she been your sweetheart, now, one might 
have understood— pel haps,” and he paused. 

“Sir Physician,” I answered, “the lady Mar- 
tina has been and is no more than my friend." 

Then he led me to-^the guard’s bed, on 
which 1 sat myself down. He drew the curtain 
in front of me, and 1 heard him return to the 
centre of the room and clap his hands. Some- 
one entered, saying. 

“High Lord, your will?” 

“Silence!” he exclaimed, and began to whis- 
per orders, while I wondered what kind of a 
physician this might be who was addressed as 
“High Lord.” 

The servant went, and, after a while of 
waiting that seemed long, once more the door 
opened, and 1 heard the sweep of a woman’s 
dress upon the carpet. 

"Be seated. Lady,” said the grave voice of 
the physician, “for 1 have words to say to you." 

“Sir, I obey,” answered another voice, at the 
sound of which my heart stood still. It was 
that of Heliodore. 

“Lady,” went on the physician, “as my robe 
will tell you, 1 am a doctor of medicine. Also, 
as it chances. 1 am something more, namely, 
an envoy appointed by the Caliph Harun-al- 
Rashid, having full powers to deal with your 
case. Here are my credentials if you care to 



read them,” and I heard a crackling as of 
parchment being unfolded. 

“Sir,” answered Heliodore, "I will read the 
letters later. For the present I accept your 
word. Only I would ask one question, if it 
pleases you to answer. Why have not 1 and 
the General Olaf been conveyed to the pres- 
ence of the Caliph himself, as, was commanded 
by the Emir Obaidallah?” 

"Lady, because it was not convenient to the 
Caliph to receive you. since as it chances at 
present he is moving from place to place upon 
the business of the State. It will be clear to 
you, that, having this wild hawk Olaf in his 
hands, the Caliph would scarcely let him go 
again to prey upon the Moslems, though 
whether he will kill him or make of him a 
slave as yet I do not know. 

“Nay, hear me out before you speak. The 
Caliph has been told your wondrous beauty, 
and as I see even less than the truth. Also he 
has heard of the high spirit which you showed 
in the Coptic rising, when your father, the 
Prince Magas, was slain, and of how you 
escaped out of the hand of the Emir Musa 
the Fat, and were not afraid to dwell for 
months alone in the tombs of *the ancient 
dead. Now the Caliph, being moved in his 
heart by your sad plight and all that he has 
heard concerning you, commands me to make 
you an offer. 

“The offer is that you should come to his 
Court, and there be instructed for a while by 
his learned men in the truths of religion. 
Then, if it pleases you to adopt Islam, he will 
take you as one of his wives, and if it does not 
please you, will add you to his harem, since 
it is not lawful for him to marry a woman 
who remains a Christian. In either case he 
will make on you a settlement of property to 
the value of that which belonged to your fa- 
ther, the Prince Magas. Reflect well before 
you answer. Your choice lies between the 
memory of a blind man. whom 1 think you 
will never see again, and the high place of 
one of the wives of the greatest sovereign of 
the earth.” 

“Sir, before I answer 1 would put a question 
to you. Why do you say the memory of a 
blind man ?” 

“Because, Lady, a rumour has reached me 
which I desired to hold back from you, but 
which now you force me to repeat. It is that 
this General Olaf has in truth already passed 
the gate of death.” 

“Then, sir,” she answered, with a little sob, 
“it behooves me to lollow him through that 
gate.” 

"That will happen when it pleases God. 
Meanwhile, what is your answer?” 

“Sir, my answer is that 1, a poor Christian 
prisoner, a victim of war and late, thank the 


Caliph Harun-al-Rashid for the honours and 
the benefits he would shower on me, and with 
humility decline them." 

“So be it. Lady. The Caliph is not a man 
who would wish to force your inclination. 
Still, this being so, I am charged to say he bids 
you remember that you were taken prisoner 
in war by the Emir Musa. He holds that, sub- 
ject to his own prior right, which he waives, 
you are the property of the Emir Musa under 
a just interpretation of the law. Yet he would 
be merciful as God is merciful, and therefore 
he gives you the choice of three things. The 
first of these is that you adopt Islam with a 
faithful heart and go free.” 

“That I refuse, as I have refused it before,” 
said Heliodore. 

“The .second is,” he continued, “that you 
enter the harem of the Emir Musa.” 

“That I refuse also.” 

“And the third and last is that, having thrust 
aside his mercy, you suffer the common fate of 
a captured Christian who persists in error, and 
die.” 

“That I accept,” said Heliodore. 

“You accept death. In th'e splentjour of your 
youth and beauty, you accept death,” he said, 
with a note of wonder in his voice. “Truly 
you are great-hearted, and the Caliph will 
grieve when he learns his loss, as I do. Yet 1 
have my orders for which my head must an- 
swer. Lady, if you die, it must be here and 
now. Do you still choose death?" 

“Yes,” she said in a low voice. 

"Behold this cup,” he went on, "and this 
draught which I pour into it,” and I heard Q*c 
sound of liquid flowing. “Presently I shall aA 
you to drink of it, and then, after a little 
while, say the half of an hour, you will fall 
asleep, to wake in whatever world God has 
appointed to the idol worshippers of the Cross. 
You will suffer no pain and no fear; indeed, 
maybe the draught will bring you joy." 

“Then give it me,” said Heliodore faintly. 
“I will drink at once and have done.” 

T hen it was that 1 tame out from behind 
my curtain and groped my way towards 
them. 

“Sir Physitian, or Sir Envoy of the Caliph 
Harun,” 1 said; but for the moment went no 
further, sintt. with a low cry, Heliodore cast 
herself upon m\ breast and stopped my lips 
with hers. 

"Hush till 1 have spoken,” I whispered, plac- 
ing my arm about her; then continued. “I 
swore to you just now that 1 would not reveal 
myself unless I heard aught which would bring 
disgrace on my head or name. To stand still 
behind yonder curtain while my betrothed is 
poisoned at your hands would bring disgrace 
upon my head and name so black that not all 



the seas of all the world could wash it away. 
Say, Physician, does yonder cup hold enough 
of death for both of us?” 

“Yes, General Olaf. and if you choose to 
share it I think the Caliph will be glad, since 
he loves not the killing of brave men. Only 
it must be now and without more words. You 
can talk for a little afterwards before the sleep 
takes you.” 

“So be it,” I said. "Since I must die, as I 
heard you decree but now, it is no crime to 
die thus, or at least I’ll risk it who have one 
to guard upon that road. Drink, beloved, a 
little less than half since I. am the stronger. 
Then give me the cup." 

“Husband, I pledge you,” she said, and 
drank, thrusting the cup into my hand. 

I, too, lifted it to my lips. Lo! it was empty. 

“Oh! most cruel of thieves,” I cried, “you 
have stolen all." 

"Aye,” she answered. “Shall I see you swal- 
low poison before my eyes? I die, but per- 
chance God may save you yet.” 

"Not so, Heliodore,” I cried again, and, 
turning, began to grope my way to the win- 
dow-place, which I ’ knew was far from the 
ground, since I had no weapon that would 
serve my turn. 

In an instant, as I thrust the lattice open, 1 
felt two strong arms cast about me and heard 
the physician exclaim: 

"Come, Lady, help me with this madman, 
lest he do himself a mischief.” 

She seized me also, and we struggled to- 
gether all three of us. The doors burst open, 
and I was dragged back into the centre of the 
room. 

“Olaf Red-Sword, the blind General of the 
Christians," said the physician in a new voice, 
one that was full of majesty and command, "1 
who speak to you am no doctor of medicine 
and no envoy. I am Harun-al-Rashid, Caliph 
of the Faithful. Is it not so, my servants?" 

"It is so. Caliph,” pealed the answer from 
many throats. 

“Hearken, then, to the decree of Harun-al- 
Rashid. Learn both of you that all which has 
passed between us was but a play that I have 
played to test the love and faithfulness of you 
twain. Lady Heliodore. be at ease. You have 
drunk nothing save water distilled with roses, 
and no sleep shall fall on you save that which 
Nature brings to happiness. Lady, 1 tell you 
that, having seen what 1 have seen and heard 
what 1 have heard, rather would I stand in 
the place of that blind man to-night than be 
Sovereign of the East. 

“Truly, I knew not that love such as yours 
was to be met with in the world. 1 say that 
when I saw you drain the cup in a last poor 
struggle to drive back the death that threat- 
ened this Olaf my own heart went out in love 


for you. Yet have no fear, since my love is of 
a kind that would not rob you of your'ldte, 
but rather would bring it to a rich and glori- 
ous blossom in the sunshine of my favour. 

"Wondrous is the tale of the wooing of you 
twain and happy shall be its end. General 
Olaf, you conquered me in war and dealt with 
those of my servants who fell into your hands 
according to the nobleness of your heart. Shall 
I. then, be outdone in generosity by one whom 
a while ago I should have named a Christian 
dog? Not so! Let the high priest of the Chris- 
tians. Politian, be brought hither. He stands 
without, and with him the lady named Mar- 
tina, who was the Empress Irene’s waiting- 
woman.” 

The messengers went and there followed a 
silence. There are times when the heart is 
too full for words; at least, Heliodore and I 
found nothing to say to each other. We only 
clasped each other’s hand and waited. 

A t length the door opened, and I heard 
the eager, bustling step of Politian. also 
another gliding step, which I knew for that of 
Martina. She came to me, she kissed me on the 
brow, and whispered into my ear, 

“So all is well at last, as I knew it would be; 
and now, Olaf— and now, Olaf, you are about 
to be married. Yes, at once, and— 1 wish you 
joy.” 

Her words were simple enough, yet they 
kindled in my heart a light by which it saw 
many things. 

“Martina,” 1 said, "if I have lived to reach 
this hour, under God it is through you. Mar- 
tina. they say that each of us has a guardian 
angel in heaven, and if that be so, mine has 
come to earth. Yet in heaven alone shall I 
learn to thank her as I ought.” 

Then suddenly Martina was sobbing on 
my breast: after which I remember only that 
Heliodore helped me to wipe away her tears, 
while in the background 1 heard the CalipU 
say to himself in his deep voice, 

“Wondrous! Wondrous! By Allah! these 
Christians are a strange folk. How far wiser 
is our law. for then he could have married 
both of them, and all three would have been 
happy. Truly he who decreed that it should 
be so knew the heart of man and woman and 
was a prophet sent by God. Nay, answer me 
not. friend Politian, since on matters of reli- 
gion we have agreed that we will never argue. 
Do your office according to your unholy rites, 
and I and my servants will watch, praying that 
the Evil One may be absent from the seiwice. 
Oh! silence, silence! Have I not said that we 
will not argue on subjects of religions? To 
your business, man.” 

So Politian drew us together to the other 
end of the chamber, and there wed us as best 



he might, with Martina for witness and the 
solemn Moslems for congregation. 

When it was over, Harun commanded my 
wife to lead me before him. 

"Here is a marriage gift for you. General 
Olaf,” he said; "one, 1 think, that you will 
value more than any other,” and he handed 
me something sharp and heavy. 

I felt it, hilt and blade, and knew it for the 
Wanderer’s sword, yes. my own red sword 
from which I took my naitie, that the (atm- 
mander of the Faithful now restored to me. 
and with it my place add freedom. 1 took it, 
and. saying no word, with that same swortl 
gave to him the triple salute due to a sover- 
eign . 

Instantly I heard Haruns scimitar, the 
scimitar that was famous throughout the East, 
rattle as it left its scabbard, as did tlic scimi- 
tars of all those who attended on Iiim, and 
knew that there was being returned to me the 
salute which a sovereign gives to a general in 
high command. 

Then the Caliph spoke again. 

"A wedding gift to you, Lady Heliodore, 
child of an ancient and miglity rate, and new- 
made wife of a gallant man. For the second 
time to-night take this cup of .gold, but let that 
which lies within it adorn your breast in 
memory of Harun. Queens of old have worn 
those jewels, but never have they hung above 
a nobler heart.” 

Heliodore took the cup, and in her trem- 
bling hand I heard the priceless gems that 
filled it clink against its sides. Once more the 
Caliph spoke. 

"A gift for you also. Lady Martina. Take 
this ring from my hand and place it on your 
own. It seems a small thing, does it not? Yet 
something lies within its circle. In this tity I 
saw to-day a very beauiettus house built by one 
of your Grecian folk, and behind it lands 
that a swift horse could scarcely circle twice 
within an hour, most fruitful lands fed by the 
waters. That house and those lands are yours, 
together with rule over all who dwell upon 
them. There you may live content with 
whomever you may please, even if he be a 
Christian, free of tax or tribute, provided only 
that neither you nor he shall plot against my 
power. 

"Now, to all three of you farewell, per- 
chance for ever, unless some of us should meet 
again in war. General Olaf, your ship lies in 
the harbour; use it when you will. 1 pray 
that you will think kindly of Harun-al-tUishid, 
as he does of you, Olaf Red-Sword. Come, let 
us leave these two. Lady Martina, I pray you 
to be my guest this night.” 

So they all went, leaving Heliodore and 
myself alone in the great room, yes, alone at 
last and safe. 


Chapter Three 

Irene’s prayer 

Y ears had gone by, I know not how 
many, but only that much had happened 
in them. For a while Irene and young 
Constantine were joint rulers of the Empire. 
'Fhen they quarrelled again, and Constantine, 
afraid of treachery, fled with his friends in a 
ship after an attempt had been made to seize 
his person. He purposed to join his legions in 
Asia, or so it was said, and make war upon 
his mother. 

But those friends of his upon the ship were 
iraitors. who, learing Irene’s vengeance or 
perhaps his own, since she threatened to tell 
him all the truth concerning them, seized 
Constantine and delivered him up to Irene. 
She, the mother who bore him, caused him to 
be taken to the purple Porphyry Chamber in 
the palace, that chamber in which, as the first- 
born of an emperor, he saw the light, and 
there robbed him of light for ever. 

Afterwards for five years Irene reigned alone 
in glory, while Stauracius, my god-father, and 
his brother eunuch, Aetius, strove against 
each other to be first Minister of the Crown. 
Aetius won, and not content with aH he had, 
plotted that his relative Nicetas, who held 
the place of- Captain of the Guard, which 
once 1 filled, should be named successor to 
the throne. 

Then at last the nobles rebelled, and, elect- 
ing one of their number, Nicephorus, as em- 
peror, seized Irene in her private house of 
Eleutherius, where she lay sick, and crowned 
Nicephorus in St. Sophia. Next day he visited 
Irene, when, fearing the worst and broken by 
illness, she bought a promise of safety by re- 
vealing to him all her hoarded treasure. 

Thus fell Irene, the mighty Empress of the 
Eastern Empire! 

Now during all these years Heliodore and 
I were left in peace at Lesbos. I was not de- 
posed from my governorship of that isle, which 
prospered greatly under my rule. Even Irene’s 
estates, which Constantine had given me, were 
not taken away. 

At the appointed times, I remitted the trib- 
ute due, yes, and added to the sum, and re- 
ceived back the official acknowledgment 
signed by the Empre.ss, and with it the official 
thanks. But with these never came either 
letter or message. Yet it is evident she knew 
that I was married, for to Heliodore did come 
a message, and with it a gift. The gift was 
that necklace and those other ornaments 
which Irene had caused to be made in an 
exact likeness of the string of golden shells 
separated by emerald beetles, one half of 
which I had taken from the grave of the 



Wanderer at Aar and the other half of whicli 
was worn by Heliodore. 

So much of the gift. The message was that 
she who owned the necklace might wish to 

have the rest of the set. 

« • • 

On a certain day in early summer— it was 
the anniversary of my marriage in Egypt 
— Heliodore and I had dined with but two 
guests. Those guests were Jodd. the great 
Northman, my lieutenant, and his wife. Mar- 
tina, for within a year of our return to Leslx)s 
Jodd and Martina had married. It comes hack 
to me that there was trouble about the busi- 
ness, but that when Jodd gave out that either 
she must marry him or that he would sail back 
to his northern land, bidding good-bye to us 
all for ever, Martina gave way. 

I think that Heliodore managed the matter 
in some fashion of her own after the birth 
of our first-born son; how, I held it best never 
to inquire. At least, it was managed, and the 
marriage turned out well enough in the end. 
although at first Martina was moody at times 
and somewhat sharp of tongue with Jodd. 
Then they had a baby which died, and this 
dead child drew them closer together than it 
might have done had^^it lived. At any rate, 
from that time forward Martina grew more 
gentle with Jodd, and when other children 
were born they seemed happy together. 

Well, we four had dined, and it comes to 
me that our talk turned upon the Caliph 
Harun and his wonderful goodneSs to us, 
whom as Christians he was bound to despise. 

' “Tell us, Martina.” I asked, "is it true that 
those rich possessions of yours irt .Alexandria 
which the Caliph gave you are sold?” 

“Yes. Olaf,” she answered, “to a company 
of Greek merchants, and not so ill. The con- 
tract was signed biit yesterday. It was my 
wish that we should leave Lesbos and go to 
live in this place, as we might have done within 
safety under Harun's signed firman, but Jodd 
here refused.” 

“Aye," said Jodd in his big voice. "Am I one 
to dwell among Moslems and make money 
out of trade and gardens in however fine a 
house? Why. I should have been fighting with 
these prophec-w'orshippers within a month, 
and had my throat cut. Moreover, how could 
I bear to be separated from my general, and 
whatever she may think, how could Martina 
bear to lose sight of lier god-son?” 

At the moment Heliodore rose from the ta- 
ble and walked to the open window-place to 
speak to our children and Martina’s, a merry 
company who were playing together in the 
garden. Here she stood a while studying the 
beautiful view; then of a sudden called out, 

“A ship! A ship' .sailing into the harbour, 
and it flies the Imperial standard.” 


"Then pray God she brings no bad news,” 
I said, who feared that Imperial standard and 
felt that we had all been somewhat too happy 
of late. Moreover, I knew that no royal ship 
was looked for from Byzantium at Ihis time, 
and dreaded lest this one should bear letters 
from the new Emperor dismissing me from 
my office, or even worse tidings. 

"Go now. I pray you, to the quay, and 
bring back to us news of this ship,” 1 said to 
Jodd. 

So he went, and for the next two hours or 
more I sat in my private room dictating let- 
ters to Heliodore on matters connected with 
the duties of my office. The work came to an 
end at last, and I was preparing to take my 
evening ride on a led mule when Martina 
entered the room. 

“Do you ride with us to-night. Martina?” I 
asked, recognising her step. 

"No, Olaf,” she said quickly, “nor I think 
can you. Here are letters for you from By- 
zantium. Jodd has brought them.” 

“Where is Jodd?” I said. 

“Without, in the company of the captain 
of the ship, some guards, and a prisoner.” 
“What prisoner?” 

"Perchance the letters will tell you.” she 
replied evasively. “Have I your command to 
open and read? They are marked ‘Most Se- 
cret.’ ” 

I nodded, since Martiria often acted as my 
secretary in high matters, being from her train- 
ing skilled in such things. So she broke the 
seals and read to myself and to Heliodore, who 
also was present in the room, as follows: 

“ ‘To the Excellent Michael, a General of 
our armies and Governor of the Isle of Lesbos, 
Greetings from Nicephorus, by the will of 
God Emperor. 

" ‘Know, -O Michael, that we. the Emperor, 
reposing especial faith in you our trusted 
servant, with these letters deliver into your 
keeping a certain prisoner of State. This 
pri,soner is none other than Irene, who afore- 
time was Empress. 

“ ‘Because of her many wickednesses in the 
sight of God and man we by the decree of the 
People, of the Army, of the Senate and of the 
high Officers of State amidst general rejoicing 
deposed the said Irene, widow qf the Emperor 
Leo and mother of the late Emperor Con- 
stantine, and placed ourselves upon the 
throne. The said Irene, at her own request, 
we consigned to the place called the Island of 
Princes, setting her in charge of certain holy 
monks. Whilst there, abusing our mercy and 
confidence, she set on foot plots to murder 
our Person and repossess herself of the throne. 

“ ‘Now our Councillors with one voice urged 
that she should be put to death in punishment 
of her crimes, but we, being mindful of the 
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teaching of our Lord and Saviour and of His 
saying that tve should turn the other cheek to 
those who smite us. out ol (.«ur gentle pity 
have taken another courvseJ. 

"‘Learn now, most excellent Michael the 
Blind, who once were known as Olal Red- 
Sword, that we hand t)ver to your keeping the 
person of Irene, aforetime Empress, charging 
you to deal with her as she dealt with you aiul 
as she dealt also with the late Emperor Con- 
stantine. the son of her body, for thus shall 
her evil plottings be brought to naught.’ ” 

"By God's Name, he means that I must 
blind her! ■’ I exclaimed. 

Making no answer, Martina went on with 
the letter— 

" ‘Should the said Irene survive her just 
punishment, we command you to make suffi- 
cient provision for her daily wants, but no 
more, and to charge the same against the sum 
due Us from the revenues of Lesbos. Should 
she die at once or at any future time, give to 
her decent private burial, and report to Us 
the circumstances of her death duly attested. 

" ‘Keep these Presents secret and do not act 
upon them until the ship which brings them 
and the prisoner to you has sailed for By- 
zantium, which it is ordered to do as soon as 
it has been revictualled. On your head be it 
to carry out these our commands, for which 
you shall answer with your life and those of 
your wife and children. This signed and sealed 
at our Court of Byzantium on the twelfth day 
of the sixth month of the first year of our 
reign, and countersigned bv the high officers 
who.se names appear beneaib. 

S UCH was this awful letter that, having 
read. .Martina thrust into my hand as 
though she would be rid of it. Then followed 
a silence, which ;it length Martina broke, 
"Your commands. Excclleiicv she said in a 
dry voice. “I undevstand ilmt the— the— prison- 
er is in the ante-room in charge ol ]odd. 

"Then let her remain in the tliarge of the 
Captain Jodd.” 1 excl.timed angrily, "and in 
your charge, Martina, who are accustomed to 
attending upon her. and know that you are 
both answerable for her salct\ with vour lives. 
Send the ea]rtain of the ■■hij) to me and jrre- 
pare a discharge for him. 1 will noi.sec this 
woman till he lias sailed, since until then I 
am commanded to keep all scciet. Send also 
the head officer of the guard. 

Ehrcc days went Irv. The Imjrtrial ship had 
sailed, taking with her my lounal acknowledg- 
ment of the Emperor's letter, and the lime had 
come when once more 1 must meet Irene face 
to face. 

1 sat in the audience chamber of my Great 


House, and there was present with me only 
Jodd, my lieutenant in office. Being blind, I 
dared not receive a desperate woman alone, 
fearing lest she might stab me or do herself 
some mischief. At the door of the room Jodd 
took her from the guards, whom he bade re- 
main within call, and conducted her to where 
1 sat. He told me afterwards that she was 
dressed as a nun, a white hood half hiding her 
still beautiful face and a silver crucifix hang- 
ing upon her breast. 

As I heard her come 1 rose and bowed to 
her. and my first words to her were to pray 
her to be seated. 


(Continued on page loS) 



In The Next Issue 


ANTHEM 

By Ayn Rand 

Author of ''The Fountainhead^’ 

He alone, of all the prisonlike world 
of indexed numbers, had dared to dream 
of long-forgotten freedom. . . . How 
could he snatch the beautiful Golden 
One away from the sacrificial altar to 
which the all-powerful State condemned 
her, and escape w’ith her the death such 
sin decreed'? 

This exciting sti«ry of revolt against 
a terrifying world of the future, where 
the right of the individual is as non- 
existent as in an ant community, will 
feature the June issue, together with 
other outstanding and rare classics of 
fantasy. 


On Your Newsstand March 20! 
Don't Miss II! 
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ON THE RIM 
OF SPACE 

By Stanton A. Coblentz 


H igh on a world of crater peaks, beside an ash-gray plain. 

They saw the starlike sun look down across a flint terrain. 

And one, with shrivelled mummy-form, was hollow and stooped 
and gaunt. 

And one was tall, with ridged dark eyes a horror seemed to haunt. 

★ 

One in his rocket car had slid down from the moonless sky. 

And one in a glacial cave had watched cold silent years drag by. 

One had a skin of frosty blue and a draggled frosty beard. 

One stared with features dark as oil, wrinkled and wry and weird. 

★ 

In an ice-cliff's dusky lee they met, each scanning each in dread. 

Even as two lost shades that prowl the twilight of the djead. 

And one spoke challenge, "Who are you?" And the words, though clipped 
and queer. 

Had oddly a half familiar ring upon the other's ear. 

★ 


"And who are you?" His long ray -gun wheeled as against a fae. 

"For seasons beyond all count my tribe has slunk in this world of snow. 
Yet you, a traveler from bitter space, can mouth our ancient tongue. 
Tell me! From what bewitching wiles has this dark knowledge sprung?" 
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"This is the speech my fathers knew/' the ranger of worlds replied. 
"Ours was the third globe from the sun, a glorious globe that died, 

Died long ago in a blaze of doom some crazed assassins lit — 

Now the forlorn surviyors mope in the homeless infinite!" 

★ 

"Strange!" said the other. "Grim and strange! A legend is sometimes told 
By greybeards round the cavern fire, of the shining days of old 
When on a brighter world we dwelt, sun-brilliant, green and proud, 
Which ended at a fiend's command in a flaming poison cloud! 

★ 

Halting the words, and hoarse, and slow; each strove to understand 
Till one wan face was glad with smiles; and one threw out a hand. 
And "Brother! Brother!" they exclaimed — two orphans of one race 
Far on that world of crater peaks, in dim and frozen space. 
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THE ESP ADRI LIES 


I WAS carrying quite a lot of money. 
When the man in the espadrilles sat down 
beside me on the bar bench, I slid away 
trom him. Except the rope-soled espadrilles 
on his feet, all he had on was a pair of dirty 
light blue pants. He was gaunt, hollow-eyed, 
and unshaven, with the exposed parts of his 
body burned almost black from the penetrat- 
ing rays of space. Even in that part of Mars- 
port only a very broadminded bar would 
have admitted him. 

The barman came and stood in front of 
him, glowering. The man fished in his pocket 
and pulled out a coin. “Zwiff,” he said, hold- 
ing up the coin so the barman could see it. 
Zwiff is that liquor which came in for so much 
attention last year because of its effect on 
the nerves. 

The barman brought the drink, still glower- 
ing. The man in the espadrilles swallowed it 
as if he were trying to make it last. When the 
drink was gone he held up his hand and 
turned it over and over, looking at it. He 
looked at it as if he'd never seen a hand be- 
fore. 

I tried not to show 1 was watching him. but* 
he noticed it. He turned toward me and 
said. "It's a soft, wet kind of life." 

What do you say to a remark like that? I 
fixed my eyes on my clrink and slid away from 
him again. 

"Please don’t move off,’’ he said. He sounded 
so hurt that I felt ashamed. "I’m not going 
to make a touch. 

It’s always embarrassing to have your mind 
read. Partly because 1 was ashamed, and 
partly because I vvas curious. 1 said, ’’What do 
you mean? Of course it’s soft and wet. "Fhere 
isn’t any other kind of life ’ 

"Oh, yes,’’ he answered. He studied me 
with his punched-in eyes. "Out there, out on 
the edge of the galaxy— He gestured toward 
the rear wall of the saloon behind which, pre- 
sumably. lay the edge of the galaxy— “Among 
the strange, boiling worlds, the suns millions 

I found something that made 
me realize I had to get away 
from there. . . . 


Margaret 
St. Clair 

Barkeepers have listened to hard' 
luck tales for centuries (and tvill 
for centuries more). . . . But when 
the scope of a man’s hard luck is 
the starry galaxy, then the trouble 
can be really bad. 


» f times hotter than our own sun, there might 
b“ another kind of life. A hard, metallic, cor- 
rmscating life, a life pouring out from those 
vast furnaces like a flood of molten metal 
from a smeltery. Out there. .’’ He fell 
silent, studying me once more. 

The barman was watching us doubtfully. 
The man in the espadrilles motioned to him 
and held up another coin. "Zwiff,” he said. 

When the drink came he sipped at it 
thoughtfully. He pul down the empty glass 
and turned to me with an air of decision. 
"Look, I’ll tell you about it, fie said. He 
cleared his throat. 

"It’s all my fault. You can blame me as 
much as you want. Right from the start I dis- 
liked the looks of that planetoid. But I had 
to make repairs on the hull of my ship and 
I hate making repairs in space. You can’t call 
that fear of falling pathological, since so many 
spacemen have it. The worst of it is that any 
way you fell would be up. 

"The planetoid was a pimple of a thing, 
smaller than our moon, and yet it had nearly 
normal, earth gee. What could it have been 
made of, to be so dense? It even had aii 
atmosphere, though it wasn’t breathable. 

"1 set my ship, down on a hill. Remember 
that. I set it down on a hill. As tar as I’d 
been able to .see when I was circling the plan- 
etoid before landing, the hill was the highest 



point on it. The surface of the planetoid was 
remarkably level and flat.” 

The bartender came and stood in front of 
us. ‘‘What’ll it be, gents?” he said menacingly. 

“Two more of the same,” I said. I paid for 
the drinks. 

“The top of the planetoid— the soil, as it 
turned out,” the man in the espadrilles con- 
tinued, “glittered and sparkled and shone. I 
tested for radioactivity before getting out, but 
it wasn’t that. But during the day, when the 
light of the double blue-white sun was on 
it, the soil shone so much I had to wear direct- 
solar type glasses to see anything. It was like 
trying to work in a drift of mica flakes. 

“Well, I got on with the repairs. I was 
glad I’d landed, then, because the type of 
welding I had to do goes much better in an 
atmosphere. There were a lot of repairs, 
though, more than I’d anticipated, and I put 
in ten full hours without making much of a 
dent in them. I was getting tired and shaky. 
I decided to rest by going for a little walk. 

“I’d been walking for about half a mile 
when I saw the trees. They looked just like 
the trees kids make with those glitter kits. 
They were low, with angled branches, and 
the branches and the trunks were the same 
diameter all the way up. There were neat 
little conical flanges where the trunks and 
branches joined. The trees and the soil were 
so much alike that for a moment I thought 
the trees -were just complicated crystals or 
something like that. They didn’t look like the 
things we’re used to that are alive. And then 
at the ends of the brandies I saw the hard 
bright green leaves. 

“I took the geologist’s hammer from my belt 
and tapped on them. They were hard, as hard 
as steel. And they made a noise like the 
ringing of little glass bells. 

“Well, what should I have done? A tree’s 
a tree, even when it’s as hard as metal and 
glitters like aventurine. I turned around and 
went back to the ship. I didn’t even try to 
break off a leaf. I just went back to the ship. 
And when I got there I found the ship was rest- 
ing in a shallow, glittering depression about 
a third of a mile across. 

“I should have got out right there. The 
ship would still fly, and I could have finished 
the repairs in space. And just to save myself 
trouble and unpleasantness . . I told myself 
that I’d been mistaken, that I hadn’t landed 
on a hill. 

“That niglit a wind came up, and in the 
morning the ship was lightly covered with 
shining dust. I had to keep wiping-it off as 
I worked. And still I didn’t realize what was 
happening. 

“I was almost done with the hull repairs 
when I found the main drive shaft was cracked. 


I don’t think the planetoid had anything to 
do with it— shaft metal does crystallize. But 
now I had the prospect of another week or 
so on the planetoid while 1 did metallurgy. 
I cursed my luck a good bit, but 1 set up 
the furnace and got ready to smelt. And then 
I found something that made me realize I had 
to get out.” 

“What was it?” 1 asked. 

The man in the espadrilles looked at me 
owlishly. “Never you mind what it was.” he 
said darkly. “1 don’t want you drawing away 
from me. I’ll tell you later. 

“I had to get out, as I was saying. I was 
afraid to stay on that shiny little planetoid a 
day longer. And yet it would take me at least 
a week to get the shaft repaired. 

“I thought awhile. Then I got out the 
power saw and went over to the trees. I meas- 
ured them with the calipers until I found one 
whose trunk was exactly the right diameter. 
And then I cut a chunk out of it. 

“I turned the trunk on the lathe when I 
got back to the ship, and it worked beautifully, 
just like super-beryllium steel. I didn’t have 
any trouble with it at all. By noon I was 
feeding course data into the computators, and 
two hours later I was far enough away from 
that shiny little planetoid that I could go into 
space drive. 

“I got back to Mars at last. Had nothing 
but hard luck, but you wouldn’t be interested 
in that. And here I am.” 

He motioned to the barman. 1 ordered the 
drinks. "Is that all?” I said finally, when the 
glasses were empty. It didn’t seem like much 
of a yarn. 

He turned on me. “No, it’s not all,” he said. 
His sunken eyes were fierce. “How could it 
be?" He rubbed his lips. His fingers were treirt- 
bling. 

A fter I got back to Mars,” he said, 
“and before the licensing company re- 
possessed the ship, I did a little prospecting. 
I was sick of space. I used to go into the 
desert on low drive and set the ship down in 
a promising location and work out from there. 
I never found much, but it was enough to 
keep me alive. 

“I liked the desert. It was quiet and hope- 
less and dead, and as I said. I’d had a lot 
of hard luck. The desert fitted in with my 
mood. 

“Finally I set up what was pretty near a 
permanent camp. 1 didn’t have enough ftiel to 
cruise around. I was there a week and a week 
and another week. And then one morning after 
breakfast when I was cleaning up and throw- 
ing my slops away. I saw something in the 
sand. 

(Continued on page itj) 
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What Strange Powers 

Did The Ancients Possess? 



"pVERY important discovery relating to 
mind power, sound thinking and cause 
and effect, as applied to self'advancement, was 
known centuries ago, before the masses could 
read and write. 

Much has been written about the wise men of 
old. A popular fallacy has it that their secrets 
of personal power and successful living were 
lost to the world. Knowledge of nature’s laws, 
accumulated through the ages, is never lost. 
At times the great truths possessed by the 
sages were hidden from unscrupulous men in 
high places, but never destroyed. 

Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 

Only recently, as time is measured; not more 
than twenty generations ago, less than 1/1 00th 
of 1% of the earth’s people were thought 
capable of receiving basic knowledge about the 
laws of life, for it is an elementary truism that 
knowledge is power and that power cannot be 
entrusted to the ignorant and the unworthy. 
Wisdom is not readily attainable by the gen- 
eral public; nor recognised when right within 
reach. The average person absorbs a multitude 
of details about things, but goes through life 
without ever knowing where and how to ac' 
quire mastery of the fundamentals of the inner 
mind — that mysterious silent something which 
“whispers” to you from within. 

Fundamental Laws of Nature 
Your habits, accomplishments and weaknesses 
arc^the effects of causes. Your thoughts and 
actions are governed by fundamental laws. Ex- 
ample; The law of compensation is as funda- 


mental as the laws of breathing, eating and 
sleeping. All fixed laws of nature are as fasci' 
nating to study as they are vital to understand 
for success in life. 

You can learn to find and follow every basic 
law of life. You can begin at any time to dis- 
cover a whole new world of interesting truths. 
You can start at once to awaken your inner 
powers of self'understanding and selTadvance- 
ment. You can learn from one of the world’s 
oldest institutions, first known in America in 
1694. Enjoying the high regard of hundreds 
of leaders, thinkers and teachers, the order is 
known as the Rosicrucian Brotherhood. Its 
complete name is the “Ancient and Mystical 
Order Rosae Crucis,” abbreviated by the ini' 
tials “AMORC.” The teachings of the Order 
are not sold, for it is not a commercial organi' 
zation, nor is it a religious sect. It is a non- 
profit fraternity, a brotherhood in the true 
sense. 

Not For General Distribution 

Sincere men and women, in search of the truth 
—those who wish to fit in with the ways of 
the world — are invited to write for a comph- 
mentary copy of the sealed booklet, “The Mas' 
tery of Life.” It tells how to contact the librarian 
of the archives of AMORC for this rare knowl- 
edge. This booklet is not intended for general 
distribution; nor is it sent without request. It 
is therefore suggested that you write for your 
copy to Scribe P.F.J. 

1h» ROSICRUCIANS 

{AMORCJ 

San Jose California 


(Continued from page 8 ) 

FaiHasies like A. Merritt’s “Ship of Ishtar," 
Cr^ory’s “White Wolf.” Howard’s “Skull-Face,” 
etc., having no scientific basis but a plot based on 
myths, are mythological fantasies (mfts.) , a dif- 
ferent kind of fantasy than science fantasy (sits.) 
but both are fantasy iieveriheleess. Many F.F.M. 
readers seem to prefer the 'mfts. type and many 
the sfts. type. My own idea is that they can Ixith 
share the magazine but that the interplanetary 
type (sfts.) should be kept mostly in the short 
story and novelette section tvhile the lead novel 
most of the time should be mfts. or sfts. not deal- 
ing with space travel. 

There are interplanetary novels that can be ttsed 
as the lead novel, sttch as H. C. Wells’ “War of 
the Worlds,” of which no one coinplained be- 
cause it was "science fiction.” 

Then there are sfts. which are not in the in- 
terplanetary field which are always good. "Don- 
ovan’s Brain,” "The Time Machine” and "The 
Peacemaker” are examples. 

There are also borderline fantasies, that is 
stories that have a number of fantasy elements 
in them but are not fts. in their entirety. Ex- 
amples of this are Small’s “Death-maker,” Sib- 
son’s "Unthinkable.” Rohmer's “Bat Flies Low,” 
Collins’ “Starkenclen Quest” and Merritt’s “Seven 
Footprints to Satan”. 

In the December F.F.M. Robert Howard s ■Skull- 
Face" was to me more interesting and kept me ' 
reading at a freei pace than any of his Conan 
stories I had read previously. I thought at first 
the hashi.sh was going to send him off on some 
remote dimension for some weird adventures, but 
when the. hashish smoke of the first few pages 
clears, he settles down to some very weird ad- 
v^.'tittires on this plane. 

The drug which the Skull-Face man gives to 
the hero was in every way worthy of Merritt’s 
keft in “Seven Footprints to Satan” though the 
kelt gave the drinkers the illusion of hopes ful- 
filled and Skull-Face’s drug just returned the 
drinker to normal, btu 1 felt that Howard’s des- 
cription of his hero’s terrible fit and anguish 
when in need of the drug and the anxiety with 
which he seized the container might well be 
the same story a keft slave would have told of 
his torment. 

“Skull-Face” has the .same mood in many uavs 
as Sax Rohmer’s fts. novels, but in the last third 
of Howard s story, his skill at arrangement seems 
to play out. The story of the coffin's recovery 
from the sea and events that followed would 
have been better as a prologue to the story, 
rather than being told to the hero by Gordon. 

In this way it wotiW have led to a very fast- 
paced opening and this exciting episode would 
have quite captivated the reader’s interest from 
the start. 

The story of the coffin’s recovery from the sea 
also seems to complete the background and set 
the table for the big battle between the heroes and 
the villains, but this doesn’t .seem to develop 
since it seems the game is hardly set when it’s 
all over with, the plot is smashed and the hero 
is free of his drug habit. 

Rohmer, in w'riting this story, would have made 
the explosion in the underground tunnels just 
one of a long chain of events that would prob- 
ably have taken the reader across two or three con- 


tinents for a much longer story. Howard's writing 
style seemed to take me into the story more and 
made me feel that 1 was part of the story more 
than “Bat Flies Low." However, 1 never felt that 
the African tribes would ever be able to com- 
plete the task of seizing control of civilization or 
the world. They could handle civilians, who 
seldom carry weapons around, but the armies of 
the world vyould soon end their attempt. 

1 see by the editorial that this .same hero is in 
.several other stories. I haven’t read them, but 
if he continues his battle with Skull-Face in them, 
that helps to end the feeling of incompleteness 
left by “.Skull-Face," but even if they don’t, 
let’s have them if they’re fts. 

Howard’s “Garden of Fear” from Marvel Tales, 
is very good. A possibility for F.F.M. 

“Killdozer” is exciting and worthy of F.F.M., 
though I found some of the conversation rather 
boring. 

I had read “The Homecoming” by Bradbtiry 
before. It is good, though not good as some in 
his “Martian Chronicles,” Those who liked 
Ceev’s travels in different people and animals 
might like to read more of the same in Brad- 
bury’s “The Traveler." 

.Stories requested for F.F.M.; “Our Feathered 
Friends” (short)— MacDonald, “Lost World”— 
Doyle. "Kaspa, The Lion Man” and “Red Tree 
Frogs ’— Merritt short stories. 

JtM Fleming. 

Bov 173, Sharon. K.an.sas 

P. S. Lawrence’s skull face and cover is superior 
to Finlav this issue. Very good. 

THE C. T. BECK REPORT 

Heiewith is the C. F.Beck authorized report on 
F.F.M. for the year of 1952: 

The best novel: ’The Valley of Eyes Unseen ” by 
Gilbert Collins. 

The best short novel and novelette: “Skull-Face” 
by Robert E. Howard; 

“The Green Splotches” by T S. Stribling. 

The best short story: this is a very difficult choice 
to make since you have provided in F.F.M. a 
consistently overwhelming number of wonder- 
ful selections; however, I find myself slightly prej- 
udiced in favor of J. S. Fletcher’s “The New Sim”. 
The best artist: this, too, is a tough choice; ergo 
I can only find rbora to comment on each artist’s 
inditidual merits— Lawrence, for maintaining a 
regular level of originality; Finlay, for sensitivity 
and bcaiilv. 

The best cover: the Lawrence for the December 
■52 issue. 

The best interior illustration: again, natu ally, 
it’s a tie between Lawrence and Finlay. The 
former for illustrating Bradbury’s "The Home- 
coming," the latter for his “snake” il+ustratioti for 
Collins’ ‘Valley of Eyes Unseen ” 

Many fellow aficianados might want to take 
me to task for crediting both Lawrence and 
Finlay for a tie, and though it may sound con- 
tradictory Virgil most certainly has the lead over 
L.awrcnce in so far as craftsmanship and finesse 
go. Yet V, F. has l>een altogether too repititious 
part of the time though in the lead for .sheer 
beauty and smoothness. On the other 
Lawrence has shown astounding varieties of styles 



and a constant flair for originality- Hardly any 
two Lawrence drawings can be said to resemble 
the other in the slightest. But in some cases 
Lawrence has allow'ed himself to he ncedlessh 
sloppv where I knot\ he could do far betiei 

Suiifri'slioiis for the future: alternate sour co\cr 
art between Lawrence and Finlar for a change. 
Use two or three more interioi illiistraiions pei 
issue, especially when sou're using some vers long 
novels. Keep rotating the interior artuotk ;is vou 
have to date between Messrs. F ;ind L.— and get 
more of the recalcitrant Bok’s elforts; ditto for 
cover work b> him. Last and not least, pl-ne 
F.F.M. on a monthiv basis, and resise nimmed 
edges once more. 

The letters from (iilbert Collins toniinne to be 
one of the e\ei picsent highliglits In F.F..M. M\ 
thanks to Jim Fleming for making tliem yrossible 
and to the editor for reproducing them. It 
alwavs a pleasure to hear informal l\ from one 
of our best STFantass writers in the wftole held 

Attention . all readers! I am now in the proiess 
of compiling a directors of ntimes and addresses 
of fans, amateurs, and professionals who are in- 
terested. connected, and who aie working in the 
STFantasv field. The complete edition will be 
out by july ipf,'}— earlier if possible— and in time 
for the great World Convention lot '53 which is 
to be held in Philadelphia this year. The directory 
wifi be entitled. The Science-Faniasx Who's Who 
for It will be privately primed with hopes 

for a minimum of one thou.sand copies of this 


edition— most likely fifteen hundred if the de- 
mand is as high as we think it will be. All listings 
will be in alphabetical order and indexed by every 
state in the U. S. and Canada, and under each 
country and/or territorv which we can get listings 
on outside of the U. .S. 

Cm.vin T'iios. Bick, Founder. 

The N. V .Science-Fantasy Society. 

F.lmhurst .^ve. 

F.lmfunsi y-p l.ong Island, N. Y. 

F.F.M. AN OLD FRIEND 

F.F.M. is like an old faithful fiieiid . one 
ilia I can alwavs be relied upon. Each issue, I look 
forward to with anticipation. Some of the book- 
length novels I have read, of course, others have 
been new to me. Yon have a definite place of 
worth among the main S-F and Fantasy mags, now 
Hooding the stands. 

If anyone iias a perfect oi near perfect copy 
of die March 19^3 issue. I'd like to buy it. Also, 
anyone living in the greater Cincinnati area who 
is interested in Science Fiction or Fantasy can 
secaire details of onr Ciiieiniiaii Fantasy Group 
by contacting me, 

Donald E. Ford. 

129 Maple Ave.. 

Sharonvilic, Ohio 


NEW SHIPMENT! 

^ow, after many months, we are a^am pre- 
pared to offer you thie outstanding Moncrie/f 
collection. Our last shipment sold out rapidly 
— Send for your copy now to avoid dis- 
appointment. 


AMAZING BOOK BUY AGAIN AVAILABLEI 

NOT FOR THE 
SQUEAMISH" 


9 


FANTASTIC STORIES 

OF THE WEIRD AND SUPERNATURAL 


BY D. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


25<t 


• Count Szolnok’s Robots— Buiied altve b.v siKhtle.ss robofst x 
brveth-taking experience in the weird! 

• No Return Ticket — Shrlekinif horror awaits on rl)i'< NJ»ntl 
of living dead. 

• A BaroQue Tomb— Is it pos.sihle to tall in love with a ti>*Hi1 
woman r Read the blood-ciiiLling an:jwei. 

• Not For The Squeamish— Cannibali.'^m in most viclotm form! 
A ferrifyjjiK tale .vou'Jl never torgerl 

• Dating Feature — Witness a <cMie ot tliai has yet to 

happen! 

• Schloe* Wappenburg— Enters the House of \'ainpirps 
night ot nameless terror — vnth the undead! 

• After the Auto Da Fe— Did she come bach imm the dead- uy 
crawl to her lover's .sideT Read the gruesome answer! 

• The Tale of Long Knises— Brings you Tace to luce with TllINHS 
not of this world during the BLACK MASS OK SATAN! 

• They Shine by Night— The power of a witch dorror'H 
brings you an tincamiy tale of the weird' 


SEND FAR FREE CATALOG! 


Books! Book.s! 
k'Oiir tuvoiite authors oF 
Science- Klctlon. Fantasy and Weird Adveruurea are as near 
as your mail box! Send couDon or write Tor our new Vl-page 
llluairated catalogl It’s chock full of your favorite reading — 
and it dvWHD't cost you a cent! Bargain buys galore. All 
your name to the ihouaands of readers we've served during 
the bve year.<) we've been In bu.siness at this addre.ss. Ju.>4t 
check the coupon or write today I 


OVER 33,000 THRILL-PACKED WORDSI 

You can't afiord to onitB these 9 chilling weird tales. Just 
drop 25c in coin (no stamps please) in an envelope foi 
your PERSONAL pocket-size paper-bound collectio&l One' 
hundred pages of OUT-OF-THIS-WORLD THRILLS io 
the Weird and Supernatural! 

HURRY! SEND COUPON — 

OR WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY 


READERS' SERVICE BOOK CLUB 

Ji9 E. San Fernando Street. Dept. FF-4 
San Jose 13. .California 

□ Here is my 25c In coin! Ku.sh lue a copy of NOT FOR 
THE SQUIC.-LMISH by return mall! 

O Send me yaur free ill -page Jlliistratert catalog of book 
bargains. 


I Name 

I Address 

I City State 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 


I Have Earned an Averag e ef 

i^I529*nHO0R 

with Science's New MidRet Miracle/ 
the PRESTO Fire Extlngolsher 


Says William F. Wydallis, Ohio. 

Many Others “Cleaning Op’*— So Can YOU I 


A MAZING ne>v kind of fire 

extinguisher. Tiny “Pres- W. r. Wydaiiis 
to” (about size of a flashlight)) does job of 
bulky extinguishers that cost 4 times as much, 
are 8 times as heavy. Ends fires fast as 2 
seconds. Fits in palm of hand. Never corrodes. 
Guaranteed /or 20 years/ Sells for only $3.98! 

Show it to civil defense workers, owners 
of homes, cars, boats, farms, etc.— make 
good income. H. J. Kerr reports $20 a day. 
C. Kama, $1,000 a month. Write for FREE 
Sales Kit. No obligation. (One Million Soldi) 
MERLITE INDUSTRIES. Inc. Dept. 263. 201 
East 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. In Canada: 
Mopa Co., Ltd., 371 Do^vd St.. Montreal 1. P. Q. 
( If you want demonstration samp/e too, send 
$2.50. Money back if you wiah.) 



Science's 
New Midget 
Miracle — 
"PRCSTO'* 


Learn BAKING At Home 


Boklns Is one of America's high Industries In wages. 
Kearly depression-proof. Thorough haslc home course 
lay s sound foundation. If you have aptitude, write for 
FREE BOOKLET. "Opportunltlealn Commercial Baking." 
NationalBal(in9School,a3SDiveraeyPkwy,Dpt.l933,Chlcagol4 



Be a Detective 


Moke Secret Investigations 


Earn Big Money. Work home or travel. Fas- 
cinating work. Experience Unnecessary. 
DETECTIVE Particulars FREE. Write to 
QEO. P. F. WAGNER, 125 W. 86th St., N. Y. 



FOR MEN ONLY 

Exciting — Entertaining — Playing Cards 

52 Gorgeous gals in brilliant color. All posed 
differently to reveal breathtaking detail — Win 
or Lose. The boys will enjoy these cards. Send 
J2 00 to: 

FORD SALES 

P.O. Box 27, Cooper Sta. New York, N. Y. 


Make Big Cash Profits Besides 


Easy to cam a stylish new salt— baantl- 
fnlly tailored to your measure— on onr 
"Profit-Sharing” Bonus Plan. Also ape- 
cial bonus pants offer. All you do is show 
OUT beautiful fabrics and latest fashions 
to friends, and take their orders. Keep 
np to 111.60 per suit and give big values. 
Union made. Perfect fit and enstomer 
■atiefaction guaranteed or money back. 

SEND NO MONEY- Cvr FREE OrntfU ' 

We furninh complete eelling outfit of over 
100 big actoa) Bamplee, full color style port- 
folio. and all eupplies io swell display trav- 
eling ease. Abeofutely so cost. Write for it 
todav and start earning booufl Suit or Pants 
and big cash profits at once. Act now. 

O. K. TAILORING CQ.J 

saa*. Markets*., Dept. 161 , Chicago S, III. 


GLAD TO SEE A “BOK” 

The December F.F.Vf. was ihe best issue I’ve 
read in recent months. F.xcept for Robert E. 
Howard's imuiendo that there are secret societies 
attempting to enslave ilie Ciaucasian ethnical 
group. ■Sknll-Face ’ was an excellent novel. 

The Limehonse setting reminded me of Sax 
Rohmer allhongh I fonhd Katlinlos of .Atlantis 
more fascinating (han Fii Manclin. I’ve read com- 
paratively few siorics toiuerning resuscitated 
mummies and almost all of ihcm were good. ("The 
F.mpire of (lie Necromaneei s " liy (ilark .Ashton 
Smilli ami a few of Rolierl BlociTs phantasies 
come lo mind at present.) .Mthongh living mum- 
mies could hold iheir own against vampires, were- 
wcilvcs. and ihc Gieat Old Ones they seem to he 
eschewed hy most anihois. 

"Skull-Face” is more tliaii an inieresiing store; 
it is liineh. too. Only last year it w'us revealed 
iliat addiction to narcotics is more widely spread 
than most people reali/.ed at the time. Now 
F.F.M. (reals ns lo a classic, originally published 
in 1929. telling ol' the narcotic traffic in London. 
Shades of Sherlock Holmes and his dearly be- 
loved cocaine! 

Your cover was (|niie ingeniously executed— it 
had all the realism of a colc/recl photograpli. The 
best inteiior illiistrai ions were Virgil Finlay’s 
Oirrr tin' iliotildt.'t of Horror. and the Hannes 
Bok diawing. I'm glad lo sec .Mr. Bok’s artwork 
clecoraiing your pages once mote. For a while I 
thought Hannes joined Ambrose Bieiee in Limljo. 

Please conlinne lo m.iintain F.F.M.'s high 
litcrarv and artistic siandards, 

^onrs hv the Black Sing of .VIergal, 

iRC'INt. Gi.sssm sn. 

3115. Brighion ,|ih St 
B kh I).. 3 r,, N. \ . 

"THANK YOU" FOR F.F.M. 

\ on are licrewiih warned in advance that this 
missisc, as far as length is concerned, nitty well get 
out of hand since I find myself with much to 
comment upon. It is to he hoped yon tan find 
the room to crowd all of me in! 

First, rd like lo lake this opponnnity to pub- 
licly thank yon on behalf of ilie 1952 Son-VVester- 
coii committee (on which 1 served as co-chairman) 
for yoni very prompt and generous respon.se to 
onr request for art to he sold at auction. Von 
and your consistently fine inaga/ine have gained a 
well-earned reputation among the s-f and fantasy 
fans with regard to a ready willingness to aid in 
tonyenlions such as ours and hy printing many 
lelteis which have aided collectors and yoting 
ptihlishcrs in the field. It is high time someone 
spoke up for a inaga/ine policy which has always 
been to please as well ;is nid yonr many readers. 
For them all, then— a very sincere thank you! 

Was happy to see your mention of ".Max Brand, 
The Man .And His Work. " Darrell Richardson 
put a gieat deal of eHoii into this book to naake 
it as tonipleie as possible. I hope that my own 
(Continued on page 102) 
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YOUR CHOICE OF TWO GREAT BOOKS 


DEAD OF NIGHT by Stewart Sterling 
(Published at $2.50) 

Gil Vine, the house detective with the fanciest title in 
the business, is really earning his salary these days. 
The unknown beauty. Teresa Marino, is enough to 
cause an epidemic of loss of sleep in her own right ; 
when her true identity becomes known, it is evident 
that big things are at stake. Radio and Advertising 
V.I.P.s who must be handled with the utmost delicacy 
becomes involved in an unsavory murder which chaU 
lenges the talents both mental and physical of Gil 
Vine who. while a great respecter of persons wasn't 
made security chief for his good looks alone. 

Gil Vine’s -investigation ranges over the length and 
breadth of Manhattan, with aide trips to Lexington. 
Kentucky and Long Island, to gather evidence, and to 
round up suspects. 

DEAD OF NIGHT is sophisticated, exciting and mur- 
derous. And you get Gil Vine, tool 


OR 


ALIEN LAND by Willard Savoy 
(Published at $3.00) 

Surging power, a tensely dramatic story that rises to 
a searing climax, a theme which boldly attacks one of 
the greatest problems of today — these mark ALIEN 
LAND as a novel in every way out of the ordinary. It 
will make the name of Willard Savoy one to remember. 
Under Willard Savoy’s sure hands, the story of Kern 
Roberta and his quest for wholeness moves forward 
with inexorable drive. Strong passions and scenes of 
violence mark its progreaa; It illuminates great wrongs 
and ancient hatreds. It is a book of anger and con- 
demnation, as any work must be that deals honestly 
with the injustices of our world. It is also a book of 
compassion and hope ; for Willard Savoy knows that 
tor every man there can be some measure of fulfill- 
ment and happiness. You may regard ALIEN LAND 
as a fierce outcry against wrong : you may read it mere- 
ly 33 a headlong story of shocking impact. Either 
way. you will find it a tremendous reading experience. 


You can have either one of these books for only $1.00— over 60% less than the regular 
published price — by joining the MEN’S DOLLAR BOOK GUILD. 



DOLLAR BOOK GUILD 


•y Only one dollar will bring you either 

f one of these truly great stories for 

men. Note: You are not obligated, as in the case of 
many book clubs, to buy three, four, or six additional 
books! This is a special introductory, one-time offer, 
.good only while our limited supplies last. At no coat 
or obligation to you, also, your name will be added to 
the list of the MEN’S DOLLAR BOOK GUILD and 
you will receive special notifications sent out on 
forthcoming book bargains. This service is entirely 
free and will not obligate you in any way. Send $1.00 
for one book or $2.00 for both. NOW. before our 
supply is exhausted. FILL IN THE COUPON TO- 
DAY! 


[men’s dollar book guild 

I Suite 2005, Dept. 0 
I 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

I Enclosed please find ($1.00 □> ($2.00 □), Please 

!sand me: 

DEAD OF NIGHT (Published at $2 50) 

!□ ALIEN LAND (Published at $3.00) 

I This does not obligate me in any way to buy further books. 

I Name 

I Street and Number 

I City Zone. State 
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NIGHT$ AT HOMBt 
L L.B. DEGREE 


ttfsally tniCMd ma wtai Usb«r poattfams aad blssar «Qce«n fas boal* 
A«aa fliiid iniblic Hfe. Graator oDPOitanit]** now oad mwmt bcfora. 

MareMrilHy: Mora PrMtlCa: Mora Monay ^ itvAw 

MB tiptai at boma durbis apara tfana. Desraa of 11/,“^ Wo raralab all 
tcRt in^rial. taiahidliiff f^Tolonia Iaw Library. Low coat, aaay 
faanne. Gat our TalDabla 4 8-aa ga '*Iaw Trmfailiic for La^arablp" 
nd **Byl dapca* * boofaa FREE. ScBd NOW. 

nwilf KXTVNtlON UMfVCMffYa 417 Sowth D«arDoni Stmt 
A Corraapendenca Institution Dapt. S334L Cfaieapo S, III. 



Pamoiu Hub Checks, Non- 
I>ngUcate,SqaaIeEdga,Heayi.^. 
ettGame ChKk, Cut and Stack , 

Accn/ately. Supplied in any color. 

FREE CATALOG Expose: The Open Book. 
S^ed Bo^, Scientific getting. Master Key System, 


How to Control Fair Dice, Kunu] 

•*The Old Reliable*’ 


Ip System 
rlsying C 
Quf 


itic 

Cards for 
se. 


K. C. CARD Co., 804 S. Woboslip Chkego 5 



Enjoy YOUR OWN UmS!^ 

miKHDm BosmessX 

Even H Now Employed 


Here a a real money-makliiK oppor> 
tunity. Just t£ke ordera for exclusive 
top value flhoe line chosen by mil- 
lions. Sure fire repeaters. All sport, 
drees and work ahoes. America’s 
only cushioned Paratroop Boot. 
Shoes men ffo for. Big, big valuel 
Magic Cushion. No investment or 
experience needed. Quick cash 
commlaeions up to $4.00 pair. 
Giant Bonus. Samples to Pro- 
ducers. Write NOW for FREE 
outfit without obligation. 

PARAGON SHOE CO- 

722 Columbus Ave. 

Boston 20, Mats. 


FOR ALL 


1 


ITRUSS PAD EASERS! 



Hcr€*8 woDdfirful news for all truss wearers. 
In order to introduce the new Active Man 
Truss Pad Kaser — we will send every truss 
wearer who answers this advertiaenient a 
sample pad easer absolutely free. There 
are no strings to this ofTery no obligation 
on your part — not a single penny to pay 
either now or later. These remarkable new 
pad eaeers provide a soft buoyant air 
cushion that fits under any truss pad — 
gives you increased comfort, reduces ir- 
ritation and greatly improves the holding 
power and safety of your nmss. Prove this 
to yourself — by writii^ today for your 
FREE Active Man Truss Pad Eascr. 
Only one to a person. 

Active Man Truss Company 

Dept. PF.3 

•49 W. Randolph St., Chicago, III. 


(Continued from page loo) 

5,000 word chapter in the volume helped to 
separate fact from fiction on the career of the im- 
mensely prolific and legendary Faust (Max Brand.) 

Jt was good to see the names of two of my 
favorite writers in vour December issue. Theodore 
Sturgeon and Rav Bradbury. .\ud, in each ca.se, 
represented with what many fans consider their 
gieatest stories. In inv estimation Sturgeon's classic 
novelette of mecliani?ecl evil. cannot be 
matched in its particular field. It is a shame you 
cannot present more of his work. From the be- 
loved Unknou'u of bygone days, perhaps. He 
wrote a number of superb fantasies for this 
publication. 1 think especially "Of A Gotl in a 
Gaiden." "Shottle Bop" and others. 

As far as "The Homecoming’ by Ray Brad- 
bury is concerned, 1 am afraid I am prejudiced 
since 1 edited the photo-offset publication Ray 
Bradbury Review atid consider Mr. Bradbury one 
of the finest )Oung writers practicing the art of 
the short story in America today. 

Incidentally, 1 should like to mention here that 
the many favorable notices my magazine received 
has now boosted sales past the 650 mark. Copies 
can still he had at my old addrcs.s— 4458 56th St. 
San Diego. Calif, for 50c. (I might urge that 
FORWARn PLEASE he placed on orders as 1 will 
soon have a permanent address in San Francisco.) 
The Review contains a complete index of every- 
thing he has had in print during the first ten 
years of his writing career, plus many critical 
articles (by Boticher, Chad Oliver, Henry Kuttner 
etc.) and new material by Rav. This mention of 
the index leads us tight back to F.F.M.. for it 
was here, in your pages, that Bradbury’s first really 
mature short story was printed— "King of the Gray 
Spaces” (Dec. 43) T think you can justifiably 
take pride in this fact! 

At the risk of making an already long letter 
overlong I am going to outline the background of 
"The Hotnecoming” and its sequels which deal 
with the delightful Fainil.v (anti snrely, despite all 
tradition, Bradbiirt has succeeded in making a 
clan of Vampires delightfull') "The Homecoming,” 
first wiitteii. I believe, in i(:)44 or ’45 was rejected 
by the editor of ]Vf ird Tates, (at that time Brad- 
Inn v’s steadiest matket) But surprisingly enough, 
it was accepted bv Madeuioiselte, one of the 
toiighcsi slick m.iikets to crack tviih any type of 
fanrast ! .^ftei the\ hatl ptirehased the yarn they 
were stvmied as to its presentation to a host of 
feminine learlevv mainlv imiainiliar with Vampires 
as fittion fart. A full vear passed before the story 
appeaiffl ami, lo and behold, the editors hail 
decideil the onh wav to present the story was to 
fit tlie m.i”a/ine m it. r.athcr than vice versa. 

The whole issue, from cover to cover, was an 
issue (>l <Iark tashions, teeming witfi ghouls and 
things that go bump in the night. They even 
cominissiontd the labulous Charles Addams to do 
the two- page illustration for "Homecoming.” 
The next thing Rav knew, the story was selected 
by the late Hetschel Brickell for the 1947 edition 
of ” 0 . Heniv Memorial .Avvaid Prize Stories.” It 
has since been included in Ray's first Book, “Dark 
Carnival” and seen reprinting in both the U.S. 
and England. There were three other Family 
stories dealing with this strange brood. "The 
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THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 


^/rs£/M.^^/reMFes.../F/reii/pes...mtiit 


Traseler " appeared in Wnrd Titles. "I'licle Eiiier” 
in ■ 'Oark Ciarnival” and. receiulv. ' Tlie April 
Witch " in I lie Satefcpusl Ri adhiii \ 's ii l evisin'^ a 
fifth. \ Trip to C.ianainockeii All tliis only goes 
to show what a fine sioiw sou selected in "The 
Homecoming" and In.nr happs I. lot one. am to 
see it again in piini. 

.All congiatnl.itioiis and best wishes tor a 
ftitnre as snuesslnl as \oiM pasti 

\ losal supporter. 

Wit. i test F N'oLan. 

C.rand Cential Hotel. Rni. 

I pit Maikei .St.. 

San F'rancisio. Tali! 

BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE 

1 was happs to sei- ' Skull Fate" in I'.F.-M I am 
stire voiir readers were as delighted as I was. in 
this triih great stors Aonr contiittied poliev of 
reprinting classics of the past is indeed refresh- 
ing with all the other lantass magazines catering 
to itothing hut new material. .\ lot of which 
shotild nesi'r see print 

IncidentalK, I see bt ihe readeis' section that a 
lot of fans are looking for the older fantasy mags 
and hooks. I have a large stock of them, including 
some vers scarce material. I am sure that 1 will he 
able to fill in a lot of gaps in their collections. 

Cl .Ct.'DK Hfi.d, 

572 Dodge St.. Bttrtalo S. N. ^ 

PRAISE— AND OTHERWISE 

I have read and gieath enjoted your magazines 
e\er since the\ hate been printed and hate missed 
FaiitasHt XoT’cls. 1 am not at all interested in 
wiitihg to editois 01 trtitig to get m\ name in 
print. But etert now and then, when reading 
"letters to the ediloi. 1 bubble otei a bit and 
totv I must write. 

Most of tout readeis. I itmigine. ate a great 
deal like mtself. We but a mag for good read- 
ing. .And we greatly desire the best— Merritt— Hag- 
gard— Rohmei. etc., and we— an iiruisnally large 
niimbei— lannot get them in our local libraries, 
nor our second-hand hook stories, nor afford to 
but tliein fiom the dealers iti such commodities. 

.Sure, I could btit a complete set ol ant author 
if 1 had enough cash. But 2-,c per copy suits me 
betiei I see mant writers sating in the letter 
section, "Fei gosh sake, don't print So and So, it 
tan be obtained in ant second-hand book sfiop or 
librarv!” ft's a dotvnright lie. and I'll hack it up 
with m\ si\-shcK)tei— ..15. that is. I'te tried— our 
area— town and suburbs is atioui 30.1)00 |)op. Also, 
I've brotvsetl a bit in large cities. 

So— don i fail to prim a stort because it mat be 
foutid In some bibloiihiles in .\ew' York or Chicago 
or Los .Angeles, 

I'te managed to hiul thiee Haggard stories in 
thirteen tears: "She. "K.ing .Solomon's .Mines" 
and ".Allen Q." The stories vou lyve printed have 
been dandies and like hnditig gold. 

I could, ill the same time, have puichased many 
of his iKtoks, hut eats come first. 


THROW AWAY 
THAT TRUSS! 



Why put up with days . . . 
montt^ . , YEARS of dis- 
comfort, worry, and fear if 
this perfected truss-invention 
for most forms of reducible 
rupture will enable you to en- 
joy life’s activities and pleas- 
ures once again? Literally 
ttMusands of Rupture suffer- 
ers have benefited by this 
Appliance, without the slight- 
est inconvenience. 'Where 
other trusses have failed we 
have often had our greatest 
success. Even doctors — thou- 
sands of them — have ordered. 
So do not despair. Send the 
coupon below for our Free 
Rupture Book in plain envelope. 

Patented AIR-CUSHION Support 
Gives Wonderful Protection 

This surprising yet simple-acting invention helps 
Nature support weakened muscles, gently but se- 
curely, day and night. Thousands of grateful letters 
tell of results beyond expectations. Get complete, 
fascinating facts on the Brooks Air-Cushion Appli- 
ance — send now for free Rupture Book. 

CHEAP- 
Sanitary- 
Comfortable 

Look out for Im- 
itations and coun- 
terfeits! The Gen- 
uine Brooks Air- 
Cushion Truss is 
never sold in 
stores or by agents 
but made to order 
at the low "mak- 
er-to-user" pri.ce. 

Sanitary, light- 
weight, inconspic- 
uous! No hard 

pads, no stiff, punishing springs, no metal girdle. 
GUARANTEED to bring heavenly comfort and se- 
curity — or it costa you NOTHING. 

CrMT TDIAI complete, reveal- 

I I niMt. ing explanation. 

THEN decide whether you want to try for the com- 
fort — the freedom — the security — the blessed relief 
thousands of men, women and children have re- 
ported. The complete Brooks is SENT ON TRIAL. 
Investigate! Send for the facts today! AU corre- 
spondence confidential. 

— MAIL THIS COUPON NOW!— 


Where Is Your 

Rupture? 



BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 

397-B State St., Marshall, Mich. 

without obligation, please send your FRE E B OOK 
on Rupture, PROOF of Results, and TRIAL OFFER — 
all in plain envelope. 


Mam#» 


rtiy 



state whether for 

Man □ 

Woman □ or Child □ 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 


MEAT CUTTING 



LEARN 


lU 

we«ka I 


lay-offs— HAVE 
OWN! 


TRAIN QUICKLY In 8 short weal 
for a bright future with security in 
the vital meat business. Trained 
meat men needed. Good pay, full- 
jobs, year-round income, no 
PROFITABLE MARKET OF 


LEARN BY DOING AT NATIONAL 

Get your training under actual meat market con- 
ditions in our big modern cutting and processing 
rooms and retail department. 

PAY AFTER GRADUATION 

Come to National for complete 8 weeks course and 
pay your tuition in easy installments after you 
graduate. Diploma awarded. Free employment help. 
Thousands of successful graduates. OUR 28lh 
YEAR! 

FREE CATALOG — SEND TODAY 

Send now for big new illustrated National School 
catalog. See students In training. Read what grad- 
uates are doing and earning. No obligation. Write 
TODAY. G. I. Approved. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MEAT CUTTING, INC, 

Dept. P-12 Toledo 4, Ohio 


SpLeDdid opportunities. Prepare in sper^ time. Practical basic 
traJnlng^. LoDg-eatablished echoo). Send for free book, **Opportii- 
BilUes In PhotoftTvphy." No obiJeatlon, Amerrcan School of 
Photography. 835 Oiveraey Phwy., Dept. 1413, Chicago 14, III. 


Want To Make Reol Money? 

You C4J1 poditively in»]ie 150.00 a dsT and up seUisg s 
brand new Hero KoinK lo every type or food and beverage 
6toi'e, factories, laboratories, hospitals, eto. First time ad- 
vertised. Write for free details today to 

UTILITY DURAWEAR CO. 

53 West Jockson Bird., D«pt PFO-3, Chicago 4, III. 



Learn Proiitable Protession 
in QO days at Home 


MEN AND WOMEN, 18 to £0. Swediah Maaaage 
Ifraduatea make big* money woiklng full or spare time 
with doclora or In hoapltals, be^Ui reaorts. eanato* 
riume, eluba, private pnetlce. A dlsnlfled ln> 
terestlng career! Quality for your gratfuation 
oertlOcate. Thorough inatruetion at home aa in 
olaa.s rooma. Write for Illuatratcd Book— FREEl 

Tho Collogo of Swedish Mossogo 

Oept. 38SC, 41 B. Pearaon, Chicago 11 


DON'T PASS THIS UP! 

100 Natlenilly Advertised Rsxor Blades 
Bhove e whole year for one dollar. 100 Nation- 
all; Advertised Razor Blades. A bu; you never 
tbouiht possible. Save while you shave I Satls- 
faotion guaranteed or money refunded. 

Send tl.OO plus 25c to cover postage to: 

FORD SALES 

P.O. Bex 27, CeepoT Sto. Now York. 


IW BLADES 



Tree 

SAMPtt 


WATCHMAKING 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING 
2320 N. Mllwaukaet Dipt 8S3, CIiIcho 47, III. 
Show me without obllgatlen how I can learn 
watch repairing at homo, Ruth free ample. 


Slat*. 


There are a vast crowd of science-fiction mags 
of all lypes to be found in most all new.s.stands of 
any size. From fine stories to trash. There are 
very, very few who print full novels of fantasy and 
advciHure such as you do, so please don't com- 
peic with f:ainpbcll Jr. and H. L. Gold. Slick lo 
your position of tops in yonr field. 

One reason you don’t hear imich from readers 
like me— we just don't caie lo write. VVe don’t 
like many ihin)>s done— we appreciate ihings that 
please us. but we just rion'l give a ban;' alxiut ex- 
pressinj; our opinions. Onr national elections are 
.1 <ase in jKiiiK. Sine I vote — 1 always tlo, and I 
am eMendiu” mv \oic to son. Wliai pereeniage 
of leadeis write to \oiir 

Anvhow- we ate Iteie— and I have reaserl buy- 
ing nuinhei ol ma>^a/ines heeause they hceaine 
sl. lilted too miidi from theii orioin.d aim. I 
don't want \otir inaga/ine in the same file as it 
is the one of its type. Why ran l yon pnb- 

lish mmiildv'f No news))) ini? Is six ilit magir, 
the loi.il iminber of slot ies you ran find in a yeai? 

II it w.isii'i lot liirltlcii, I uotilrl like la sweai . 
Bill that onlv inriiraies the lack of a vrirabidary 
I wish I possessed. \on just ran t "see the forest 
(or the iiecs. I’lease renicnil)ei there ate manv. 
manv ol us who like pirtiires, we like stories— 
we rlon'i rare about si/e or edi^es. VVe aren't loo 
hi/y to turn pages. VVe like the Miisiers of Sloiy- 
iclling. I hat's wdn ihev ate masieis anri miith 
sought alter. 

Fvei ir-ad 'Rifles of Khvher Pass'— Miindy, 1 
believe? I here ate many like that— many that 
voni worrlv wrileis suggest lo you lh;n yon 
roiii|)lr'ielv ignoie. What rlillercncc whether (hey 
hr iong to onr- gronp or another? rhey aie goorl 
anrl ni<i\l of vour icarleis nevr-i heard of or lead 
them. 

\<nr loi ai lists. 

Bok is goorl— ;i disiinriive style. Bui a piriuic an 
issue is enrmgh. He is a genuine artist, 

law lenre— He mins rtni woiirler of a cover 
now anrl ilien. 

Finhiy— M). that's my hov. V on r an spot bis 
woi k as lai as von ran see it. Finely e\re« uteri — 
muth rieiail — anrl the spirit of a litre ilrlisl. But 
even an tiitist ran t turn out a masterpiece every 
rime. Bid his peircniage. inside the magazine, is 
lemarkahly higlt. 

Likewise, you ran'l please all (he rearlers all the 
lime Bill you do maintain a good average. 'Vou 
have made only a very few tcriible blunders. 
"Ihe Man Who Was Thnrsrlay'' or some such 
thing. I'hat stank. .\r)\v don't fly otf the hanrile— 
it did slink. Most usually— the ones who like a 
story piai.se you. Those who don’t merely rhalk 
up a black maik. Only yonr regular penneis 
write their dislikes. 

Now please pul some answers to the leiieis you 
print. Print stories— if they are good— even though 
they arc available in hard covers. Don’t bother 
about the edges or size. Use as many ads as you 
can get. They ate your profit. Most of us realize 
that. VVe want out magazine on time. 


1918 Ogden .Si., 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. 


A. L. Schorr. 



THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 

F.F.M. HIS FAVORITE 


Looking over the October. 1952 issue, I .sud- 
denly realized that it has been exactly three 
years .since I first started readirrg Famous Fanlaslic 
Mysteries, ^'es. it was tvith the October, 1949. 
issue, which featiired Gilbert Collins' ".Starkenden 
Quest, " that I first became acquainted with the 
magazine that now is in\ top favorite in the 
fantasy field. I was thirteen then, but I'd been 
a fan of the weird and fantastic for as long as 1 
could remember— I was already a fan of Love- 
craft and Burroughs at the time. Now, at the ripe 
old age of sixteen years, ten months. I can see 
just how portentous that chance purchase was. 

I remember how 1 burned the midnight oil 
reading the Collins >arn, and recall the web of 
mystery and enchantment which the author spun 
over me while I was reading it. When the next 
issue came otit. I burned up the sidewalk in my 
haste to reach the newsstand— and it took me 
tw'ice the time to return home, because I was 
reading “Ogden's Strange Story" while I walked. 
If anything, that i.ssue made me a confirmed ad- 
dict of F.F.M. I remember that story clearly— Og. 
the Dawn-Man, and She-Who-Laughed still seem 
almost like real people to me. I recall the clever- 
ness with which the author explained modern 
customs as throwbacks to prehistoric times. 

After that. I haunted the newsstands— threaten- 
ing the proprietors with diabolical vengeance if 
F'.F.M. was ever a day late, or else cursing myself 
as a lethargic half-wit if the magazine appeared a 
day sooner than I had planned. 

F.F.M. remained inv favorite. How could 1 
forget Haggard's "Morning Star," when the witch- 
craft and mystery of Egypt were once more 
brought to life by the magic pen of the author? 
And what tale could stand comparison with 
“The Woman Who Couldn’t Die," or ‘The 
Adventure of Wyndham Smith"? No. even when 
F.F.M's great companion magazines were still ex- 
tant. I preferred F.F.M. 

It's hard to say what my favorite siorv has been 
over that period of three years. I'm rather 
partial to “Starkenden Qtiest,” but perhaps 1 
think so merely because that story introduced me 
to the publication. Certainly it was no bettet 
than "The Slayer of .Sotils" or Brood of the 
W'itch -Queen. 

During these three \ears, some people have 
looked askance at a "pinup girl" cover, or have 
made snide remarks about "pulp magazines.” In 
such cases, I have had an almost tinconquerable 
urge to' bring my football -hardened muscles into 
play, and ram their teeth down their throats. But. 
I rea.son— wdiile observing these pcKtr creatures 
throttgh a red haze— they're more to be pitied 
than censured. 

Ativonc who classes F.F.M. with the titish that 
shottlders it on the newsstand does so either 
through ignorance, or else their meiilalities are 
too low to grasp the weird wotiders and fantastic 
marvels lying within the pages of yoin tnagazine. 
too unimaginative to thrill to the exotic adventuie 
which your publication provides. Among the 
ig;norani. I have made one or two "converts"— 
but I ha.ve left the unimaginative strictly alone. 


ARE YOU A 

SQUARE PEG 


IN A ROUND HOLE? 



Industrial PsyeholoKists hava proven that the 
Square Peg Rarely Succeeds — that SUCCESS de- 
pends upon your INTEREST in your job. 

IS YOUR JOB REALLY THE RIGHT 
JOB FOR YOU? 

Your whole future and hopes of success DEMAND 
an answer. You can’t afford to wait or drift from 
job to job in an effort to find out. Today there is 
an easy and inexpensive way .... PsycholoKical 
Analysis of yourself . . A method used and en- 
dorsed by leading Corporations and Universities. 

We offer for men and women a confidential Self 
Analysis Vocational Interest Test designed by 
eminent psychologists. No specialized knowledge — ’ 
skill or study is necessary — just honesty and sin- 
cerity in marking the questions you will be asked. 

INVEST IN YOURSELF TODAY 

Send the ooupon and ve wilt mail to you, in a plain en- 
velope. the Vocational Interest Test. After you follow the 
simple directions and complete the Test, return to us and 
our trained staff will analyze your answers and forward their 
full oonfltlential report to you. 

Now for only $S.OO — less than the price of e bat or shirt — 
you can .scleatlflcslly set a kobI and 

OPEN THE DOOR TO SUCCESS 

I Moil to: Personnel Guidance, Psychology Division I 
! 1923 La Mesa Drive. Santa Monica. Calif. | 

* Please send me today the confldenllal Psycho- J 

• lojjical V’ocstional Interest Test. Enclosed * 

I And my check or money order for )5.D0. I 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 



^ee/iaU-IN 




DIDNT SIEEP? 


Tkat next restless ni^t, relieve nerv* 
ous tension with MILES NERVINE. It 
relaxes you and lets you sleep. Fol- 
low the label, avoid excessive use. 

RELAX WITH 


MILES 



SONGWRITERSI — Do You Think You Hove A Hit 
Song? Wont a professional opinion of your song be- 
fore presenting it to a Pubiisher or Recording Com- 
pany? FIND OUT PROMPTLY. Coll upon on experi- 
enced Publisher and a Songwriter who hove been in 
the music business for 20 years . . . Publishing, Song- 
writing, Recording, Arranging, Radio end TV, ond 
Music For The Theatre, etc. 

YOU RECEIVE— a detailed analysis of your song. Your 
monuscript is carefully exomin^ ond tested for . . 
Melody, Harmony, Lyrics, Title, Construction, Form, 
Category, etc. — An honest and priceless aid to com- 
posers and authors toward that successful songwriting 
career ! 

SONGWRITER'S GUILD offers you this complete and 
highly specialized service by return mail for only $2.00 
per song. 

AVOID LOSS! - Keep original manuscript! Send duplicate 
only. No records. Indicate Return Address Clearly. 

Write to:— SONGWRITER’S GUILD 

Boa 292, Dept. K Radio City Sto., N.Y. 


Free Book on Arthritis 
And Rheumatism 


HOW TO AVOID CRIPPLING DEFORMITIES 

An amazing newly enlarged 44-page book entitled 
“Hheumatism” will be sent free to anyone who will 
write for it. 

It reveals why drug and medicines give only tem- 
porary relief and fail to remove the causes of Ihe 
trouble: explains a proven specialized non-surgical, 
non-medical treatment which has proven successful 
for the past 33 years. 

You incur no obligation in sending for this instruc- 
tive book. It may be the means of saving you years 
of untold misery. Write today 1o The Ball Clinic. 
Dept. 16, Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 


SensatioMl Device Tests Eyes 




SAVE up to $15.00 on Glassesl 

Biff DewB to the hiIUIodb of Spc<'t;i.r)e 
WcarefB and ProBpectfl. Means Free<lo® 
from Outraffeous Trices. Sold on Money- 
back Guarantee. 


MAKE BIG MONEY QUICK with SAMPLE KIT! 

Bbow It to frlenda and othem. Let them use It Free and watch their 
amazement over this Self Testlnff system . Here Is a ffreatTiew oppor- 
tuDlty Id a tremendous new of unllmltied posslbilLtlrs. Spare 
or lull time. No expc^ence needed. Write lor complete sample kit. 

C.a Optkal Co., Dpt. A-150, N L Debwara PL, Chioago 11, III 
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I don’t care if a person is a mathematical wizard 
or a linguistic genius— if he has no imagination, 
he is no better than a machine; he stands no 
higher than the I^ithecaiuhropus Erectus on the 
scale of evolution. 

LJndouhtedly, some of your gray-bearded 
readeis could scarcely forbear a smile at the 
thought of a person reminiscing about three 
short years; as ihev look over their stacks of 
yellowed magazines ranging back to the days when 
caveman v;mis were regarded as non-fantasy by 
Cro-Magnon editois.- ihey will probably con- 
sider three years as nauglu but a fleeting second in 
eiernity. But somehow I feel proud of that short 
period: somehow. 1 regard F.F.M. as an old 
friend— a much-used passport to lealms of mystery 
and advetiture. When thirty years have passed, I 
will still look forward to the next issue of F.F.M 
witli the s;ime enthusiasm. 

.Although I'vt never read a poor story in your 
magazine— and I mean that with all sincerity— 
the last five issues have been of remarkable 
quality. In the Feb. issue, you brought us “Valley 
of Eyes Unseen’’- and when I saw the name of 
Gilbert Collins- under the title, I let out a whoop 
of joy that tvas recorded by seismographs in nine 
states. Nor was I disappointed; the story im- 
piessed me greatly, particularly the description 
of I he ton nous journey across the snow-swept 
mountains. The next issue featuretl a tale that 
held me spellbound from start to finish— Austin 
). .Small’s “Death Maker” The idea behind that 
fam was old. but the way the author handled it 
made it seem new. Then, in the June issue, the 
leatl novel was “Her Ways .Are Death,” a great 
“Gees” yarn by Jack Mann. In August, you 
brought us one of the greatest werewolf yarns 
I've ever tt:ad— “The White Wolf,” by Franklin 
Gregory. .And in the October issue, the long- 
absent S;i\ Rohnter rettirus with “ The Bat Flies 
Low.” Rohmer has long been one of my favorites 
—be has an ability to invest commonpbice scenes 
uith ;iu ;iuia of soiteiy and witchcraft. London 
and New ^'o^ k m;iv not be overrun with Oriental 
seeict societies, litit you’d have a hard time making 
someone bthexc th:i: while he was in the midst 
of a Rohmei v.jiiiI Rohiuei makes the ordinary 
mysieiious; iIjc l;imili:ii lerrifving: the coinmon- 
pl.ite e\(itii'g. Aitliiu M;icheu had that altiliiy, 
j tihaps Id ;,n e\eii gitaiei degree; and .Austin J. 
.sim.dl (Ic numsti aied ii in “The De;uh Maker.” 

I've coins iiitated mainly on F.F.M. novels- hut 
a spcci;il iiord (d pi;iise should go to your artists, 
and also to the slionci \arns ih:ii round out an 
issue, l.awicnce and I-iiihu ttni uevti he equaled; 
viitliout tluin. F.F VI, noiiltl lie incomplete. And 
as for tilt s|;f,ii sioiies ni tour magazine, they've 
rn;iintaiiied ;i t oiisisu nth higli viaiidaid — “The 
Outsitlei “No- \1;nrs-I.;ni(!. ;nid “ I he Strange 
OtcinieiKt 111 Cilei kt iiM < 1 1 aie su>i ies that can 
not easil' I t loigotitii. 

I've just icalizetl ih;ii, with tlie Otitiber issue, 
F.F.M. ttkhi;ited its ihirteeiitli aiiuiveisary; con- 
gratulations aic in (uder. T hey say that thirteen 
is an unluckv number— but F.F.M.’s thirteenth 
year has jnovetl just the opposite to your readers. 
The year has brought us some of the best fan- 
tasies ever written. 







THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 


I realize iliai I’ve iainl)led quite a bit— hut this 
letter. I iliink. makes up Cor all the times I’ve 
missed wriiinw to comment on au' issue ol F.F.M. 
Perhaps, during the next tltiee years, you could 
bring us "The Drcam Cbicst of Unknown Kadath,” 
by LoveciaCt; Robert F.. Howard’s "Moon of 
Skulls” oi Alimiric”; F.dison Marshall's “The 
Stolen (iod. and pciliaps Rohmer’s ’"Cneen Eves 
of Bast. ” 

At anv rale. I'll al'vavs remain a lo\al rcatlcr 
of F.F.M. 


Fieiulishiv vouiN. 
Hrvin |. M(Nmi.iii<>x. 


198 Bet gen I’l,, 
Red Bank. N. J. 


‘^DOWN UNDER” DIRECTORY 

“The Australian and iVcie /.caland [■'an Dnec- 
Inry" has just been published bv mvself. and 
copies are now available to ans American fans, 
editors, book dealers 01 any others who might be 
interested iti liating a complete, and up-to-date 
mailing list of fandotn Down Under. Almost aoo 
names and addresses are listed, alphabetically, 
and Sub-divided into states. Copies may be ob- 
tained for 15 cents per copy from— Allen New- 
ton, 114 E. ‘,:f,th .Sticet. Baltimoic 18. Maryland. 

FanlasiicalU . 

Rtx-.tR Dvro. 

232 James St.. 

Pet tit. Western .Australia. 


COLLECTION FOR SALE 

Nf\ collectiott is gelling to where f cannot 
keep them an\ more. 

In case any of our readeis arc interested, 1 have 
mans magazittes which 1 niust get rid of. All arc 
in excellent condition ttith both co\ers. Many 
arc complete sets from first issue to the present. 

I will not sell single issues but only in lots and 
to the highest bidder. For the list, send stamped, 
self-addressed envclo])e. 

I hate to get rid o( tlietn but reading them is 
one thing and tising to keep them with no looin 
is impossible. 

lonv Riccardi. 

5718 So. Cira metes PI. 

1,0s .Angeles 62. Calif. 


EVERYTHING you need to 
USE your collection: 



BECOME AN EXPERT 


. . BOOKKEEPER . . CP. A. 

The demand for skilled accooncants — nm and uitaun wb» 
^ally know their business — is increasing. Narionai and sate 
IcKiSlation is requiring of business much more in the 
way of Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Or- 
ganization, Management, Finance. Men who prore their 
qualifications in this important field are pconioted ro 
responsible executive positions. 

Knowledge of bookkeeping unnecessaty. We train 
you from ground up, or according to your individuaj 
needs. Low cost; easy terms. 

Send for fret 48-page book describing the LaSalle 
accoununcy training and the opportunities in this highly 
profitable field — plus ’’Ten Years’ Promodon in One," 
a book which has helped many men. 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A CORIESPONDiNCI INSTITUTION 

— — — — — 417 S. Dwartaorn Sfrnnt- 

Dwpt. 3334HR Chicago S, III. 

Please send me "Accountancy, 
the Profession that Pays" — plus 
"Ten Years’ Promotion in One" 

— without obligation. 

□ Higber Accountancy 
D C.P.A. Coaching 

□ Bookkeeping 

□ Law: LL.B. Degree 

□ Buaineec Management 

□ Saleamanship 
Q Traffic Management 

□ Foremanahip □ Stenotypy 

Q InduatrialManagement (Machine shorchmitl) 



Nanr 

Address 

City, Ztnt, Stats, 


■ Ats..^^ 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


EVERY BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 
USES UNION LABEL BOOK MATCHES 

No AEperience needed to earn dally eoaualBBtoOB. 
Bea (Hnct factory re pr e B e Pta tive of the world'elrgeB# 
esclosive UNION LABEL Book manafaetorar. 

Prospe c ts ererywbere. Femtore 
Glamoar Girls, Hnibillies, 

■eenles and dozens of other 
B^lea— Doable Booki— Jumbo 
Books— nearly 100 color combi- 
oatloeB. New, biner portfolio 
makes this fastest selUnp line 
a real profit maker for yoa. 

Write today for foil details. 


SUPERIOR MATCH CO. 



Dpt. 702P S. Qrwenwpod Ave., Chieaoa IP, Iff. 

West Coast Palcsmen. write Om top7. Pan jaaa, Calif. 


MAK? tXT«A 



PLASTICS 


L E A N 
AT H-DMr 


Then Bfc rich opportunities Ice MEN end WOH 
with **lubow-ho^ In Rsatics. Imcntstf^s ocw PImths c omta 
ttlh Bnd ibaw* hov to malic hendrePi of iMt Eclfiiic Ltfim eat 
Plutici. Oivei complete troininc * febHcsthm, caMm^ 
Uminatian. moldiiia> internal carving, etc., in simple, easy, 
•tcp-by-stcp language and picture Plaatia and Fabricstlap 
Kits for 2J valuable Plastic iCem come with training af ao 
cEtracoat START A PLASTICS BUSINESS OF YOUR 
OWN. No other industry holds neb promise fes Pha 
future. You can malie big money manufacturing aapw 
cities, toys, ngan. etc., m your own home m spare or hM 
time. Don’t waiti l.eam NOW how lntemate*s PlHttm 
Trainif^ Qunlfftes you for iuc« in the PlaaPca Isl^ 

PLASTICS AND SUPPtJfS rUPMSMIR 
FOB 33 VALUAPLC PPOJICn 

INTERSTATE TRAILING SERVKI 

Dept. CMC Portland 13, Oream 
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IndeK ("o the Science- Fiction Magazines, 1926-1950 
Compiled and Arranged by Donald B. Day 
Perri Press, Box 5007, Portland 13, Oregon. $6.50. 





PUUKKO KNIFE 



HAND MADI IN FINLAND 

Carried by VhiDlah Troops— preferred by 
^ O.ra—Hanton— Fishermen. Desiipied 
for fait aod protectire knife 
worh. World famous 
FlBBlsb forged 
and tempered 
steel, beautifully 
etched blood 
groove racor- 
cdge blade. 


handle, beautifully styled by 
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FAMOUS fantastic MYSTERIES 

(Continued from page <)i) 

"Nay,” she answered in that rich, well-re- 
membered voice of hers, "a prisoner stands 
before the judge. J greet you. General Olaf, 
J pray your pardon— Michael— after long years 
of separation. You have changed but little, 
and I rejoice to sec that y<iur healtli is good 
and that the rank and prosperity which I 
gave have not been taken trom yon. 

"1 greet you, Madam” (almost liad 1 said 
Augusta), I answered, tJien eoiuinued liurried- 
ly: "Lady Irene, 1 have received certain com- 
mands concerning you trom the Emperor 
Nicephorus which it is best that you should 
hear, so that you shall hold me quit of blame 
in aught that it may be my duly to indict upon 
you. Read them, Captain Jodcl. Nay, I lorgot, 
you eannot. Give the copy of the letter to the 
Lady Irene; the original she lan sec later.” 

So the paper was given to her by Jodd, and 
she read it aloud, weighing eaeli word. 

"Oh. what a dog is this!” she said when it 
was finished. "Know, Olaf. that of my free 
will I surrendered the throne to him, yes. and 
all rny private treasure, he swearing upon the 
Gospels that 1 sliould live in pcate and honour 
till my lifes end. And now he sends me to 
you to be blinded and then done to death, 
for that is what he means. Oh! may God 
avenge me upon him! May he become a by- 
word and a scorn, and may his own end be 
even worse than ihat whieli he has prepared 
for me."* 

She paused in her fearful curse, then said 
in a new voice, that voice in wliich she was 
won( to plead, 

"You will not blind me, Olal. You'll not 
lake from me my last blessing, the light f)f day. 
Think wlial it means—” 

i6/~^EASls, Madam, 1 said. "1 liave decided. 

Jodd, bid the messenger summon hither 
Heliodore and Martina, my wile and yours.” 

"Oh!” exclaimed Irene, "if these women are 
to be called in counsel on my case all is fin- 
ished, seeing that both of them love you and 
are my enemies. Moreover, I have some pride 
left. To you I could plead, but not to them, 
though they blind me with their bodkins after 
they have stabbed me with their tongues. Ex- 
cellency, a last boon! (iall in your guard and 
kill me.” 

“Madam. 1 said that 1 had decided, and all 
the women in the world will not^change ray 
mind in this way or in that, jodd, do my bid- 
ding.” 

Jodd struck upon a bell, once only, which 

*The gkiill of this Niceplioriis ig said to have been used 
as a drinking oup by his victorious enemy, the King 
Krum. — Editor. 
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was the signal lor the messenger. He came 
and received his orders. Then followed a 
pause, since Heliodore and Martina were in a 
place close by and must be sent for. 

The women tame at length. Heliodore en- 
tered first, and to her Irene bowed. 

“Greeting, Lady of Egypt.” she said. “Ah! 
had you taken mv counsel in the past, that 
title might lia\e been yours in very truth, and 
there you and your husband could have 
founded a new line of kings independent of 
the Empire which totters to its fall." 

"J remember no such counsel. Madam,” said 
Heliodore. “It seems to me that the course 1 
took was right and one pleasing to God. since 
it has gisen me my husband for myself, al- 
though, it is true, wickedly robbed of his 
eyes.” 

“For yourself! Can you say so while Mar- 
tina is always at his side?” she asked in a mus- 
ing voice. “Well, it may be, for in this world 
strange things happen.” 

She paused, and 1 heard both Heliodore and 
}odd move as though in anger, for her bitter 
shaft had gone home. 

“Madam.” 1 said slowly, “to the best of my 
wit 1 have considered the letter sent to me 
under the seal and sign of the Emperor Nice- 
phorus. Although it might be so interpreted 
by some, I cannot find in that letter any direct 
command that 1 should cause you to be 
blinded, but only one that I should keep you 
under strict guard, giving you such things as 
are necessary to your sustenance. This then 
I shall do. and by the first shi]) make report 
of my action to the Emperor at Byzantium.” 

Now. when she heard these words, at length 
the proud spirit of Irene broke. 

“God reward you. for I cannot. Olaf.” she 
cried. “God reward you. saint among men, 
who can pay back cruel injuries with the 
gentlest mercy.” 

So saying, she burst into teats and fell sense- 
less to the grouttd. 

Martina ran to aid her, l)ut Heliodore 
turned to me and said in her tender voice: 

“This is worthy of you. Olal, and 1 would 
not ha\e you do otherwise. \et. husband, 1 
fear that this pity of yours has signed the 
death-warrant of us all." 

S O IT proved to l)e. though, as it chanced. 

that warrant was never executed. 1 made 
my report to Byzantium, and in course of time 
the answer came 4 Ji a letter from the Emperor. 
This letter coldly approved of my act in set 
and formal phrases. It added that the truth 
had been conveyed publicly to those slander- 
ers of the Emperor who announced that he 
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FA^ilOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

had caused Irene to be first blinded and then 
put to death in Lesbos, whereby their evil 
tongues had been silenced. 

Then came this pregnant sentence: 

“We command you, with your wife and 
children and your lieutenant, the Captain 
Jodd, with his wife 'and children, to lay down 
your offices and report yourselves with all 
speed to Us at our Ctiurt of Byzantium, that 
we may confer with you on certain matters. 
If it is not convenient to you, or you can find 
no fitting ship in which tp sail at once, know 
that within a month of your receipt of this 
letter our fleet will call at Lesbos and bring 
you and the others herein mentioned to our 
Presence.” 

"That is a death sentence,” said Martina, 
when she had finished reading out this pass- 
age. "I have seen several such sent in my 
day, when I was Irene’s confidential lady. It 
is the common form. We shall never reach 
Byzantium, Olaf, or, if we do, we shall never 
leave it more.” 

I nodded, for I knew that this was so. Then, 
at some whispered word from Martina, Helio- 
dorc spoke. 

“Husband,” she said, “foreseeing this issue, 
Martina, Jodd, the most of the Northmen and 
I have made a plan which we now submit to 
you, praying that for our sakes, if not for yours, 
you will not thrust it aside. We have bought 
two good ships, armed them and furnished 
them with all things needful. 

"Moreover, during the past two months we 
have sold much of our property, turning it 
into gold. This is our plan— that we pretend to 
obey the order of the Emperior, but instead 
of heading for Byzantium, sail away north to 
the land in which vou were born, where, hav- 
ing tank and p<«sessions. you m-ay still be- 
come a mighty chief. If we go at once we shall 
miss the Imperial fleet, and I think that nojie 
will lollow us.” 

Now J bowed my liead for a while and 
thought. Then I lifted and said: 

"So let it be. No other road is open.” 

As might be expected, having Martina’s 
brains. Heliodore's lose, and the Northmen’s 
lovaltv at tilt liack ol it. our plan went well. 
A letter was sent to the Lmperor saying that 
w't would asvait the arrival of the fleet lo obey 
his ((imniands. having some private matters to 
arransie helore we left I.esbos. Then, on a cer- 

O 

tain evening, we embarked on two greal ships, 
about lour hundred souls in all. 

Before we went I bade farewell to Irene. 
She was seated outside the house that had been 
given to her, employed in spinning, for it was 
her fancy to earn the bread she ate by the 
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labour oC her hand;,. Round her were play- 
ing Jodd’s children and rny own, whom, in 
order to escape suspicion, wc had sent thither 
till the time came lor us to embark, since 
the people ol I.esbos only knew ol our scheme 
by rumour. 

“Whither do vou go. Olaf?” she asked. 

“Back to the North, whence I came. Mad- 
am." I answered, “to save the lives oi these.” 
and I w'aved my hand towards the children. 
"If I bide here all must die. We have been 
sent lor to By/antium. as I think ym/ were 
wont to send lor officers who had ceased to 
plea.se you.” 

"1 understand. Olal moieover. I know it is 
I who have brought this trouble upon you 
because you spared me. I should like to found 
a nunnery in that cold North of yours.” 

“No. .Augusta. I have done my best by you. 
and now you must guard yourself. We part 
for ever. I go hence to finish where I began.” 

"For ever is a long word. Olal. Are you sure 
that we part for ever? Perchance we shall meet 
again in death or irr other lives. Such, at 
least, was the belief of some of the wisest. 
Farwell. Take with you the blessing of a sin- 
ful and a broken heart, and, rising, she kissed 
me <jn the Ivrow. 


* • 


Here ends the st()ry of this life of mine as 
Olaf Red-Sword, since of it 1 can recover no 
more. The darkness drops. Of what befell me 
and the others after my parting with Irene I 
know nothing or eery little. Doubtless we 
sailed away north, and. 1 ihinfe. came safely to 
Aar. since I have faint visions of Iduna the 
Fair grown old. but still unwed, tor the stain 
of Steinar’s blood, as it were, still marked her 
brow in all men's eyes; and even of Freydisa, 
w'hite-haired and noble looking. 

How did we meet and how did we separate 
at last. 1 w'onder? .Xiicl what were the fates 
of Heliodore and of our children; of Martina 
and of Jodd? .Also, was the prophecy of Odin, 
spoken through the lips ol Freydisa in the 
temple at Aar, that he and his fellow gods, or 
demons, would prevail against my flesh and 
that of those w'ho clung to me, fulfilled at the 
last in the fires of martyrdom for the Faith, 
as his promise of my happiness was fulfilled? 

1 cannot tell. I cannot tell. Darkness en- 
tombs us all and hislC)ry is dumb. 

* 

At Aar there are many graves! Standing 
amc»ng them, not so long ago, much of this! 
bistory came bade to me. ■ ■ ■! 
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(('on tin lied front page tjf>) 

"Whal? ” I demanded. For some reason, my 
lieait had begun to beat last. 

"A shiny paltli, lie answered, "a glittering 
sparkling shining pateh. 1 got sitk when I 
looked at ii. And in the middle, something 
hard and bright was coming up. It was the 
lop ol a tree, one ol those trees. 

"I turned my hand blaster on it. 1 used up 
all the (barges. When I got done the sparkle 
had goiK out of the sand and I thought every- 
thing was dead. But I was back there a month 
ago. The patch was iniuh, much bigger. And 
this lime I lure weie three trees." 

"Bm how— you mean you brought the seeds 
of the trees hack with you?” 

"Not just of the trees,” In (orrected wearily. 
"The whole planetoid was alive. I'hal’s why 
it sank in around my ship. The trees were 
just a partif ular inslance of it. 

“As to how it was— it might have fieen Irom 
me, or tfie spores tfie wintl blew oti my ship, 
or even from tfie piei.e of tree inink I ,4ised 
for the main drive shalt. Before I gave the* 
ship back to iJie eotnpany 1 destroyed that 
piece of tree trunk in an atomic blast. Locking 
the stable door I don’t suppose it matters 
how that alien life got here anyway. It’s here. 

And now it’s in the clesert, growing away 
in ih’ai dead pcateful Martian desert. Pretty 
soon those (piiet harmless sands will be crawl- 
ing with the hard bright new life. ’ 

“But. I he story was iiuredible. I 

boggled at it. "Didn't you try to tell anyone 
about it?” I couldn’t keep my mistrust out of 
my voice. 

"Of course I did. 

"Well, then. 

They didn’t believe me. Would you be- 
lieve me? I look like a bum, I feel like a bum, 
I nni a bum. I got thrown out of the office. 
Our only hope is that archaeologists or some- 
body like that, someliody respectable, will see 
those patches out in the desert and report on 
them before it's too late. It may he too late 
now. We haven’t anything (apable of resist- 
ing that hard bright life.” 

He looked at im earnestly. ‘ You don’t see 
the danger? You really don't see the danger? 
It’s a terrible one.” 

"If you had some proof, I murmured. 

"Oh, proof. Yes, I’ve got that. What I was 
telling you about, what happened on the 
asteroid. I’ll show you, if you won’t be afraid 
of it. There’s nothing to be afraid of, really. 
I’m sure you can only get it from the trees. 
Here.” He bent over and tugged at his right 
foot. "I’m a little stiff in the joints. Look,^' 

He tried to raise the foot to the level of his 
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left knee. The moiioii overbalanced him and 
he fell right on over the back ol the bar 
bench and landed on the floor He had had 
quite a lot of zwitf. 

The l)artender came out Ironi behind the 
bar. " I'hi.s is the last time. Jack, he said. He 
sounded \erv depressed. "1 warned you before. 
Out you go. He grabbed my acc|uaintance 
by the belt and the seat ol the pants and be- 
gan to propel him toward the door. 

There was a scuffle. In the course ol it. one 
of my acquaintance’s espadrilles. the right 
one came off. .As he was hall carried, half 
dragged to the bai entrance. I got a good 
look at the horny In'own sole of his right 
foot. .A green leaf was growing out of it. 

It was a leaf of a peculiarly intense and bit- 
ter green, shot with greenish sparkles, and it 
looked as hard as an emerald. The sole of the 
foot was elevated around it slightly, as if from 
an upward thrust. It must have been a nui- 
sance to the man in the espadrilles when he 
tried to walk. 

The bartender and the man with the espa- 
drille got to the door. They stood there a mo- 
ment, swaying and struggling. Then the bar- 
tender heaved and my acquaintance flew^ out 
onto the sidewalk. He landed in a sitting po- 
sition. The bartender picked up the espadrille 
and threw' it after him. 

Still sitting on the sidewalk, my acquaintance 
cupped his hands around his mouth and yelled 
at me. Bigger'" he shouted. “I have to 

saw' it off tw'ice a week!" 

He yelled something more, but I couldn’t 
make out what it w'as. Then he picked up the 
espadrille and went staggering down the street. 
By the time I had paid my bill and run out 
after him, he was gone. ■ ■ ■ 


LOANS 


BY MAIL 
^50 TO $500 


If you need cash FOR ANT PURPOSF . . .you 
may BORROW $50 to $500, rogardlcss ofV 
where you live ENTIRKIT BY MAIL . FAST,! 

CONflDENTlAi servjce, NO CO-SIGNERSI NO] 

ONI WILL KNOW OF TOUR INQUIRTI SOLVEf 
YOUR MONCT PROBLEMS, NOW! Conaoli- 
date old bitU. Buy wKiit you need and repay | 
in cons'cnicni monthly payments to fit your, 
inrome. ACT NOW! Mail coupon for a 
moncv-request application 

AMERICAN LOAN PLAN Dept. PF-a -4 

SUPEUVISED by the state Of NEBBASKA | 

2 1 9 City Notional •onk PUg., Omaha 2, Nabr. | 

NAME AGE I 

ADDRESS OCCUPATION * 

. CITY 



STATE. 0 



N0W$'| g.9S 

Brand new process trans- 
forms your old, broken, 
cracked or loose plates into 
new lightweight plastic plates. 

NO IMPRESSION NEEDED 

US b«lp you enjoy life affAln. You wilt marvel at this revolution- 
ary new method. Using your own plates, we will remake them 
completely in only 24 houra. Mlaslng teeth are carefully matched 
and replaced. Work la done on an abeolute MONST BACK GUAR- 
ANTKB. 

eckin KIA —dual rush your name and address to us 

mwrRBt for frsE details. If your teeth are 

loose, weTl tell you how to tighten them l>efore- dopUcatlon. Act 
now. Quit BiJlTerlngt 

TRU-GRIP DENTAL LABORATORIES^ Dept. 16 

127 N. Dearborn St., 7th FI. Chle^o IH. 




HIDDEN TREASURES 


GEIGER COUNTERS (aa shown) for 
Uranium Oetaction. TREASURE DE- 
TECTORS FOR goid, allMr, ata. 
Lightweight, ultra sensitive. Best at 
any price. Also mlneralighta. 

INFORMATION FREE. 


j!^etectv5iL CO. 0•l•♦• • 

5631 Cohoeaga, 


WORK CIOTHCS BARGAINS! 





Blue. Tan. White 

Measure Wai»l A Leg 


Blue. Ten, wnite 
Send Cliett Measure 


Blue. Tan. White 
Bend Cheat 


Surplus slock from a bi£ mlUweiil supply 
firm makes ihatf giganUc savings avail- 
•ble to yo\x ! Sturdy. serviceBbla work ciotheft, though used. h»vo 
been wssheil. thoroughly sterilized and rerondilioned. Kvery gar- 
ment made of long-wearing wash materials, strongly sewn, with 
reinforced itUching at points of strain When ordering plea.se stale 
foetsurementi under item 


YOUNG DISTRIBUTING CO. 


CCljn Mn MOMFYI name, complete addreas. 

wWelF lew lYiwiebiw rtothing desired (state how many of 
each), and your color choice (also l^nd color choice). We will shiD 
immediately Pay postman, plus postage when your order arrives. 
Or. enclo-se cash, check or money order, and We l*ay Pottage. 
Keep 10 days Itcturn for full refund of purchase price if not 
lOinpletely satisfied. Order TODAY at our risk! 


Dept. 1074 


2605 Elrnhurst, Detroit 6, Mich 
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NEW WHCH "ill. 

mScM BRMjjl 


Dot* Changes AUTOMATICAUY 
EVERY DAY 


Mirada Achievement of Fameos 
SWISS Precision Watchmakers! 





'‘Remembers 

Tells Time 
Tells Date 


^^PANsiOf^ 

free 





cosr 


,V.( Ofl‘' 


TIMES SPORTS 


^( 0 'J 


■O 



del 






TIMES SHOP work! 




LiFETIME SERVICE 
CERTIFICATE 

7oa Bvvor (Ay on» pAimy tpt tte 
•idUod repair oet^a q1 oar ijmetor 
Y^TBitRaRiu Pxrtai nc^itod. 


TIMES LAB WORK 


TRY 10 DAYS AT OUR RISK - RUSH COUPON 


YOUNO PRODUCTS, DEPT. 1058 

3 S 05 ElMHiRSr AVENUE DETROIT A, MICHIOAN 

Send ■ ChrcnO'Calcndar waUhes at t6.9S plui eOc 

Fed. Tex each. 1 will deposit with Postman special low price 
plus pcataKe. If I'm not delighted after 10 days. I may return 
watch for full refund of purchase price. 


or ADDtD 




I ADORE 



□ C A\/p Ai/^bc ” ••"a eaati. chark, M. O. , , . W1 

rnWItC Pay FOBTACB. Bam* menayOack guarantee 


YOUNG PRODUCTSI[»]-1:i?&05 elmhurst, Detroit 6. wich 
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The Thrilling Works of The Great ZANE GREYl 


W HO can read Zane Grey's tales 
and not be swept away by 
their colorful action^ their breath- 
taking thrills, their blood-tingling 
excitement? Here are fearless men 
and the women they fought for; 
ruthless desperadoes and trigger- 
quick outlaws. Here is the roar of 
blazing. guns — and the awe- inspir- 


ing silence of prairie and canyon. 

Here is the savage West, wh^r-e 
greed and passion struggled for^^ 
power; where men and women rode 
roughshod over raw danger and 
threatening death. You do not 
merely read these books; you 
share in these pulse-pounding 
adventures. 


All the Glory of the Old West — Its Sweeping Action, Color and Romance — 
Recaptured in Beautiful Volumes Your Family Will Be Proud to Own 


H CRE is an amazing opportunity! 

Now you can bring into your home 
The Collected IVor/cs of ZANE GREY 
— in beautiful matched volumes, 
“Golden West De Luxe Editions.’* 
How proud you will be to display 
these luxurious volumes — gorgeously 
bound in buckram and sturdy cloth. 
Yet, because of a tremendous printing, 
they come to you for less than the price 
of ordinary books! 

.^^Just picture them in your home ^ 
and imagine the world of pleasure they 
will open. up to your family! The partial 
list that follows gives you only an ink- 
ling of the thrills that await you: 

1. THE DUDE RANGER. See description 
on other side. 

2. THE THUNDERING HERD. The glori- 
ous days of the Texas hide- 
hunters — fearless men an- 
swering the wildness of the 
range with flaming guns! 

3, WILDFIRE. The tempestu- 
ous story of a great wild 
stallion, a fiery girl — and 
the man who was strong 
enough to tame them both! 

4. ARIZONA AMES. His 

blazing six-shooter spread 
terror in the hearts of the 
toughest badmen! 

5. SHADOW ON THE TRAIL. 

Quick-shooting Wade Holden 
fights with rawhide - tough 
rustlers. 

6. ROGUE RIVER FEUD. Vio- 
lence and death on Rogue 
River, where men stopped 
at nothing to win the high 
stakes of the rich salmon 
runs. 

7. DESERT GOLD. Spine- 
tingling adventures of men 
and women crazed by the 
lure of riches. 

8. WEST OF THE PECOS. 

Into this land of the lawless 


came a straight-shooting young man 
who turned out to be a ^irU 

9. THE LIGHT OF WESTERN STARS. 

Mighty epic of warfare on the border, 
throbbing with excitement! 

10. CALL OF THE CANYON. Smashing 
drama of death and danger — racing 
to a climax that leaves you breathless! 

11. 30,000 ON THE HOOF. Pioneer 
Logan Huett battles against screaming 
Indians and lawless rustlers in this gun- 
bristling saga of Old Arizona. 

The other great volumes include: 
Twin Sombreros; Robbers’ Roost; Wild 
Horse Mesa; To the Last Man; Western 
Union; Thunder Mountain; Fighting 
Caravans; Under the Tonto Rim; The 
Mysterious Rider; The Hash Knife Out- 


fit; The Man of the Forest; The Van- 
ishing American; The Heritage of the 
Desert. All complete ^ not a word cut! 

SEND NO MONEY 

Send no money! Just mail the RES- 
ERVATION CARD to examine the 
first volume, THE DUDE RANGER. 
With it will come a readers’ invoice for 
$1.89 as complete payment, plus a few 
cents mailing charge, and instructions 
on how to get your other beautiful 
volumes. 

There are positively no other 
charges. No “fee,” no “deposit” in 
advance. First come, first served. Send 
in the Reservation Card NOW! 
BLACK’S READERS SERVICE CO., 
Suite 1000, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


READER'S RESERVATION CARD 


BLACK'S READERS SERVICE COMPANY YO 

Suite 1000 

1 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Please reserve in my name the books listed in your generous ofler to readers of this 
magazine — the luxuriously-bound “Golden West De Luxe Editions” of Zane Grey. 
Send me at once the first book, THE DUDE RANGER. I enclose NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE; but within one week 1 will send you only $1.89, plus a few cents 
mailing charge — and I will be entitled to receive each following handsome De Luxe 
volume as it comes from the press, at the same low price, sending no money in advance. 
(Books shipped in VS. A, only.) 


NAME 

(Please Print Plainly) 

ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE. 



AMAZING OFFER 
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THI COLUCTID WORKS OF 




Zane Grey 

IN ONE MAGNIFICENT MATCHED LIBRART SERIES 

1%e New^Golden West* Deluxe Edition 


Bomd in hanJaomm buckram and cloth, in glowlnt 
chadoM of rod, tan, blue. Stumped in gonuino gold, 
^ La j eu riou* oebanmu you wttl be proud to dlaplayl 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 

No Petfog* Stamp Necewary if MaiUd in the United Stotet 
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